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PREFACE 

CONTAINING 

A General Account of the Life, Cha- 
racter, and Writings of the Author. 

PERHAPS the Perufal of the fol- 
lowing Sheets may excite the Curio- 
fity of the Reader to wifh for Ibme 
General AcQcunt concerning the Author of 
them: And it is not improbable that He 
may defire to know, in particular^ Whether 
the Perfon who compofed them was a mere 
Speculative Admirer of V i r t u e ; or whe- 
ther He was Himself an Example of that 
Morality which He has fo ftrongly re- 
commended to the PraSlice of Others. If 
fiich a Curiofity fhall happen to be raifed in 
any One who was quite a Stranger to this 
Gentleman's Life and CharaSler^ This 
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17 A PREFACE. 

SLIGHT Sketch of Both may chance in 
fome Meafure to gratify it. 

Mr William Wollaston, the Au- 
thor of the Religion of Nature deli- 
neated, was defcended from a Family which 
appears to have been ancient and confiderable. 
in the County of Stafford. It was, long fince, 
divided into Two Branches: The former of 
which continued feated in Staffordjhire ; But 
the latter was in procefs of Time traniplanted 
into other Counties. The Head of the Se- 
cond Branch flourifhed formerly at Oncot in tlje 
County of Stafford y but, of late Years, at 
Shenton in the County of Leicejier : and was 
pofleffed of a very confiderable Eftate in thofe 
and other Counties. From this Second Brzuch, 
was our Author defcended: And from a 
younger Brother of the fame Branch iprung 
Sir John Wollaston, Lord Mayor of 
London^ well known in that City at the Time 
of the Civil War. 

Mr Wollaston was born upon the 26th 
of March 1659. at Ccton-CIanford in Staf- 
fordjhire. When He was in the loth Year 
of his Age, a Latin School was opened at 

Skenjion 
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Shenjion in StaffordJlAre^ where his Father, a 
private Gentleman, of a finall Fortune, •then 
refidcd: An^ Mr Wollaston was imme- 
diately ient to the Mafter of it for fuch In- 
ftrudtion as He was capable to give Him ; and 
continued near two Years under his Care. 
Afterwards He was fent to Litchfield Sd[iQo\ : 
in which a great Coniiilion foon after happened, 
and the Magiflrates of the City turned the 
Mafler out of the School-Houfe. Many Scholars 
followed the Ejefted Mafler : And Mr Wol- 
XASTON, amongfl the refl. He remained 
with Him till He quitted his School, which 
was about three Years : And then, the Schifin 
being ended. He returned into the Free- 
School, and continued there about a Year. 
This was Jll the Schooling Mr Wollaston 
ever had: And this Time was pafled, not 
without Uneafinefs. For, though He was 
always very attentive to Booksy and very de^ 
Jiroui of Improvementy Yet the Rudenefs of a 
Great School was particularly difagreeable to 
his Natural Difpqfition : and, what was flill 
worfe. He began to be much infefled with 
the Head'Achy which feems to have been 
conjUtutional in Him. 

a 3 Upon 
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Upon the i8th oi June 1674. He was adr 
mitted a Penfioner in Sidney Colkge in Cam-- 
brttlge-j teing then fo much upwai;ds of 15 
Years of Age as from the 26th of the pre- 
ceding March. But here He laboured under 
various Difadvantages : to which a Perfon fo 
circumftanced as He then was, could not 
but be fubjeft. He had no Acquaintance in 
the College, nor even in the Univerfity (to 
which He was come a -Country Lad from 
a Country School ;) few Books or other Ad- 
vantages; no Affiftance or DireSHon from 
any Body; nor fufficient Confidence to fup- 
ply that Defcdt by Inquiry orConverfation. 
Add to this, That his State of Health was 
not quite firm : And that his Allowance 
was by no Means more than fufficient for 
bare Neceffaries ; his then Situation being 
that of younger Brother, defcended from 
younger Brotliers for feveral Succeffions. 
(Tho' indeed, his Grandfather had had a 
confiderable Eftate both Re^l and Perfonal, 
together with an Office of 700 /. per An-- 
nwn.) However, under All tiiefe Difad- 
vantages, MrWoLLAsToN aictjuired a 
great Degree of Reputation in the Uni- 
verfity : 
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y^ty : perhaps too much ; For had it beea 
kfsy it might have efc^ped the Tax of Em)y^ 
which probably was the Caufe of His miiSng 
^ Pr ferment in the \CoIkgej which a Young 
Man of his Charadkr ;had Reafon to expedt 

Upon the 29th of September 1681 He left 
(the Univerfity : being then Twenty two Years 
and an Half Old. He had commenced Mqfter 
if jdrts the Summer before : And it fe^ms tp 
Jhave been about this Time, that hetopk Dea^ 
£ons Orders. 

From Cambridge He went to pay his Du^ 
to liis Father and Mother, who nqwlivcfl 
at Great Bloxwyche : having firft made ^ 
Three Weeks Vifit to the then Head of this 
Brandi of the Family, his Coufin Wollas- 
TON pf Shentm. And He remained at Blox^ 
,wycbey with his Fadier and Mother (whom 
JHe had not feen for rhany Years before) till 
Jk&y or June 1682. About which Time, 
.feeing no Prolpedt of Preferment, He fo far 
conformed Himfelf to the Circumftances of 
his Fortune as to become Afliftant to the 
Head-Macfter of Birmingham School : Who 
,Kadily embraced the Opportunity of fuch a 
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Co-Adjutor, and confidered Mr Wollaston 
as one that prudentially (looped to an Employ- 
ment below what He might have reafonably 
pretended to. And his Coufin of Sbenton was 
far from being difpleafed at this Inftance of his 
Ktldhon s humble Indu/iry. 

In a fliort Time He got a fmall Ledorfliip 
at a Chapel about two Miles diftant. But 
He did the Duty of thQ Whole Sunday: 
'Which, together with the Bufinefs of a 
Great Free-School, for about four Year?, 
began to break his Conftitution ; and, if 
continued, had probably overcome it quite, 
though the Stamina of it were naturally very 
ftrong. 

During this Space He likewife fuifered 
many Anxieties and underwent a Deal of 
Trouble and Uneafinefs, in order to extri- 
cate Two of his Brothers from fome Incon- 
veniencies to which their own Imprudencies 
had fubjefted them. And in the good Of- 
fices which He did them at this Time, He 
feems to have rather over-aBed h|S Part: 
For He indulged his AfFedtion fol[ them, 
more than .was confident with a due Regard 

to 
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to his own Welfare, as He was then circuni- 
ftanced. 

^^en He had been about four Years at 
Birmingham^ He was chofen Second Mafter of 
the School : In which there were three Mat- 
ters, two Afliftants, and a Writing-Mafter. 
It was pretended that He was too Totmg to 
be Head-Mafter of fo great a School : But 
in-Reality, the Old Mafter was turned out 
in order td make way for a particular Perjm 
to fiicceed Him. And ibme of the Gover- 
nors even ovraied that Mr Wollaston ha4 
Wrong done Him, in not being preferred 
flill higher- He kept this new Station 
about two Years. It was worth to Hinj 
about 70 /. per Annum. Upon this Occa- 
fion He tcx)k PrieJPs Orders : For the Words 
of the Charter were interpreted to require 
that the Matters fhould be in Thofe Orders, 
and yet muft take no EcclefiafHcal Pre- 
ferment. 

The late Chief Mafter, a valuable and 
good Old Man, and for whom Mr Wollas- 
ton of Shenton had an Efteem, retired aif- 
ter his Expulfion to his Brother's Houfe in 
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Hhe Naghboudiood di Shentm. He once qr 
twice waited upon MrWoLLASTON of 
Sbenton : And undoubtedly informed Him of 
idle Charadfccr, Learning, Converfation and 
^Condufl: x£ our Author ; .whjidi He was 
-wry oafHdde tf Mt^^ becaufe they had lived 
•together till the Tinw of thisiOJkl Gendermos 
leaving Birmin^anL 

Mr Wf)ij*jA«T.c«r M Sbmfm having pqut 
Jatdy loft his fl«^,5j»i, «id c«ver intending (^ 
appears fnom bis fwhk .Condu<^) {q ^iv^ hip 
Eftate to his Daughters, purfiied his Father*:s 
^Ddign of continuing it ,in the Male Line of 
^hfe Family : and refblved to fetde it upon our 
-Author s Uncle and Father (his own ^rfi 
-C&iffins and his meareji Male Re^ftoas) in .the 
4ame Proportions and Manner, cxadlly, in 
which it had been intailed formerly upon 
4hem '^by his ^Father. And accordingly He 
njade-fijch a Settlement : fubjed however to a 
Revocation. 

Mr WoLLASTON all this While applied 
Himfclf to bis Bufincls : and jicver fo muqh 
as waited cupon his Coufin, or employed 
any one to fpeak or ad any thing in his Be- 
half; 
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half; (tho' many then blamed Him for ne- 
gle<9ing to do it.) Only One Vtfit He made 
Him, in the November before his Death: 
which was upon a Saturday in the Afteraocm. 
He gave Him a Sermon the next Day 5 re- 
ceived his Hearty Thanfcs; and the next 
Morning defircd Leave to return to the Duties 
of his Statkm : Without Ipeaking or even in* 
finuating any thing in relation to his Estax«^ 
His Coufin difmifled Him with great Kind- 
tiefs : And, by -his Ij(K>ks and Mannery feemed 
to iiave -a particular Regard for liim ; 
but difcovcred nothing of his Intention by 
Words. 

However, his Coufin of Shenton was ufed 
to employ Perfons privately, to obfervc our 
Author's Behaviour : (who litde fufpedted 
any fuch Matter.) And his Behaviour was 
found to be fuch, that the ftrifter the Ob- 
fervations were upon it, the more they turned 
to his Advantage. In Fine, Mr Wollasto!^ 
became fo thoroughly iatisfied of our Au- 
thor s Merity that He revoked the before- 
mentioned Settlement, and made a Win, 
in his Favor. 
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In Auguft following, Mr Wollaston of 
Sbenton fell fick : and fent fecretly to our Au- 
thor " to come oyer to HSm as of his own 
5' Accord without any Notice of his Ulnefs/* 
He complied with the Meflage : and ftaid 
Ibme Days at Sbenton* But whilft He was 
gone Home again, under a Promife of return- 
ing, his Cou^ died. 

It was the I9di of Augufi i688. when this 
Gentleman died. His Will gave a new 
and a great Turn to our Mr Wollaston's 
Affairs : who found Himfelf intitled by it to 
a 'Dery ample EJiate. 

The Circumjiances relating to the Means 
whereby the laft mentioned Mr Wollas- 
ton came to the Pofleffion of his Ehate, 
.and the Steps which led to it, have been 
the .more minutely particularized here 5 Be- 
caufe Common Fame has fomehow caught 
up and forwarded ia groundlejs Imagination^ 
" That the Author was an absolute 
" Strange^ to the former Pofleflbr and 
" to his Family, and' happened to fall into 
" his Company, by mere Accident, at 

" an 
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" an Inn'' Which i* fo far from being true 
or even bearing any Rffemblance to Trutb, 
That they were in Fadl very near Relations ; 
and this very EJiate had been ticice entailed 
upon Mr Wollaston*s Uncle and Father. 

Such a Sudden and Advantageous Altera- 
tion of Affairs would have intoxicated Many. 
But the fame Firmness of Mind, which 
fupported this Gentleman under the Prefllircs 
of his more Alverfe Fortune^ enabled Him to 
bear his Profperity with Moderation : And his 
Relig ion andPaiLosoPHY taught Hin^ 
to maintain a due Equanimity under either 
Extreme. 

In November 1688 He came to London z 
And about a Twelve-month after, upon the 
26th of November 1689, He married Mrs 
Catharine Charlton, one of the 
Daughters of Mr Nicholas Charlton, an 
eminent Citizen of London ; a fine Woman, 
with a good Fortune and a moji excelle7it Cha^ 
raster. They lived extremely happy in each 
other, till her Death left Him a mournftJ 
Widower, upon the 21ft of July 1720. 
By Her He had eleven Children : Of whom 

four 
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four died in his Life-time ; die reft furvived 
Him. 

He may moft trfily be faid to have Jettled 
in Lmdm : For He vciy fcldom went out of 
it He took no Delight in unneceflary Jour- 
Bies: And, for abovfe Thirty Years before his 
Death, had not been abfent fion* his Habita- 
tion inr Charter-Hou/e Square, fo niuch as One 
*wbole Night. 

In diis his Settlement in London^ He chofe a 
Pri'date and Retired Life. His Carriage was 
ftcverthclefs Free and Open. He aimed at Jo^ 
lid and real Content, rather than Shew 
and Grandeur : and manifefted his Diflike 
of Power and Dignity, by reft^g one 
of the higbe/i Preferments in the Cburcb^ 
when it was offered to Him. He endea- 
voured to exceJ in Sincerity and Useful 
Sense, more than in Formalities and 
Trifles^ 

He was perfedtiy acquainted with the £Z?- 
mentary Parts^ of Learning: And with the 
kamed Languages ; Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Arabic, &c. He thought it ncceffary to add 

to 
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to Thefe foch a Degree of Philology and CH- 
Hcijm as feemed likely to be Ufeliil to IBm ; 
and aUb Mathematical Sdences, or at kaft the 
Fundamentals of them> The Qenerei Pbibfb* 
pby of Nature ;^ The Wfiorf and Antifdties 
cf the fflofc known and noted States and 
Kingdoms ; and fuch Vkc Erudition. And 
in order to ^taki the Knowledge of Trub 
Relig-iqn and the Discoveb^y of TtuTH^ 
(die Poinfe whidi He always yuidfprtiadarfy 
in View, and to which He chie^ dinsfted aft 
his Studies,) He diligently inquired into the 
IMjtri£S of list HeAthbU^I : And niade 
Himielf Mastsu of die Satimimts, Rites^ 
and Learning of the Jkws > dse HistorV 
of ^^firfi Bettkntent di Christianity, 
and the Opinions and Practices introduced 
into it fince. In the mean time He exer-. 
dfed ^d imjA-dved his Mind by throwing 
^ PtLBjvtoittS', ufing Himfelf to clear 
Images i ol^nring iht Inftuence and Extent 
of Axioms, the Nature and Force e£ Con- 
SECiUENCES, and die Method of inveftigating 
Truth. In General^ He accuftomed Him- 
felf to MUCH Thinking j ad vi^ll as to much 
Reading, 

By 
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By diis Method indeed He was rather qua- 
lified for private InJIruSHony than accom- 
pliifhed for public Conversation and 
Shew. But the latter was not his. Point. 
He looked upon that Specious Sort of Know- 
ledge which often gains a Man the Repu- 
tation of a Scholar at a very cheap Rate, to 
be a False Learning and of no kind of 
Service to Him who was in Queft of Real 
Knowledge, 

He was of Opinion too That a Man might 
tefily Te4d too much: And he confidered 
the Helluo Librorum and the True 
Scholar, as two ixry Afferent Cha- 
raders. 

. The Love of Truth and Reason 
made Him love Free Thinking : and, as 
far as the World would bear it, Free 
Speaking too. This tendedj He thought, 
to the Difcovery of Error. Tho' He 
was not infenfible that it might render Him 
leis acceptable to many Peribns ; particular- 
ly, to thofe who perhaps have only juft 
Senfe enough to perceive their own Weak- 

nefs J 
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iiefs^ or judge of Thingi by the Vogue they 
bear, or the Re^)c<ft they have to their own 
Jntcrcft or Party; or can neither bear the 
Trouble of aQ honeft Inquiry themfelves, nor 
yet diat another fhould kiK)w what they do 
not know; infhort, to every Prejudiced Fcr^ 
fon whatfbever. But He took all Opportunities 
to qffert feriou/ly and inculcate Jirenuoujly the 
Being and Perfections of God ; his 
Providence, both General and Particular \ 
the Obligations we are under to adore 
Him; the Reasonableness of Vir- 
tue; the Immateriality and Immor-* 
TALiTY of the Soul ; future Rewards 
and Punishments; and other High and 
ejjential Points of Natural Religion 
and the Christian Revelation. In 
fine. To reafon impartially ^ and to know where 
to Jiop^ was the Mark He always aimed 
at. 

And He loved Truth, not in Speculation 
onfy^ but alfo in PraBice : For he loved punc^ 
TUAL Honesty. 

He^ likewife delighted in Method an4 
Hegularity ; And chofe to have his La- 

b hours 
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hours and Refircftunehts Periodically and that 
his Family and Friends fhould obferve the 
proper Seafons of their Revbluttom. The Re-^ 
verfe of this being the pitvailing Temper j or 
at leaft PraSfice of Mankind, oftcntinicseMier 
^/r; W Him of Convcrfatioh or rendered- it' 
dtfagreeable to Him* 

The GENERAL Character of his Na- 
ture was, That it was Tender and Sen- 
sible. This Tenderness difpofed Him 
to feel and compajponate tiie Miferies of 
others : Infomuch that He many times fuf- 
fered more perhaps in another mans Cafe 
than the man did in his own. This Tender-' 
NESS induced Him always to endeavour to 
fatisfy and convince^ in Cafes where He 
might have commanded defpoticalfy and abfo-- 
kitefy. Tho* it is not improbable that in 
this He was frequently mifunderjiood as if 
He meant to chide^ when He only intended 
to explain and convince. To this Tender- 
ness may alfo be afcribed that excejjrve Mo--' 
dejiy and Diffidence of Hinifelf which made 
Him delight . jn Privacy and Retirement j 
and incapacitated Him in a great Meafure 
from appearing, in Public, at all like what 

He 



He reaify was ; and even occafioned Him 
ibmedmes to feem inferior tp thofe, who ex-^ 
needed Him in nothing but Forwardness 
AND Conceit. Something of this might 
indeed be owing to the DepreJJim of his Spirits 
in his younger Days. Frpni the fame Caufes 
might arife his ftrong Apprehenfion of the Un-» 
eeasonableness and Injustice of thofe, 
who were defignedly the Beginners of Quar* 
rels or Abufes, or invaded without Provoca- 
tion Another's Good Name. The fame Ten- 
Perness rendered Him in a high Manner 
ienfibic of the Defertioriy^ Unkin(kiefs or Indiffe^ 
rence of Friends. 

He never indulged his Passions to the 
Jiurt of any One. If in any reaped: He 
flaewed that He was not fo compkat ^ Stoic 
as to liaye eradicated his Passions, orfoper-^ 
feSl a PHiJ>ospPHE» as never to be furprized 
by them ; it was in the Efcape of an ha/iy 
Word or Exprejfijim now and then, when He 
was put off of his Guard by Hurries, IndiA 
pofitions^ or fuch like Occafions. Yet He 
V^as apt always angry, when the Urgency of 
Bu^mfs^ the Straitnefs of Time^ the Import 
t unity of impertinent People^ or the like^ 

b 2 caufed 
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caufed Him to talk louder or quicker than of* 
dinaryj nor often, (if at all) without j(^ 
Jkient Reafon ; nor ever fo angry with any One 
elfey as He would be with Himself for 
having been fo. In fhort, If every One would 
reftrain their Anger within the fame Bounds 
as He did, there might be a ha/ly Word or Ex-- 
prejjion dropped fometknes upon Pronjocation or 
Indifpojition : But there would never be Re- 
sentment, Wrath or Quarrel more 
in the World. 

He was moft remarkably Chearful and 
Lively in Private Conversation ; and 
by his Inclination ready^ as well as by his 
Treafures of Learning abundantly qualified^ 
to be ferviceable to all forts of Perfons. This 
rendered his Company agreeable : and Him- 
felf worthy to be courted by the Learned and 
Virtuous. But a General Acquain- 
tance was what He never cultivated : and 
it grew more and more his Averjion. So 
that He pafled his Days moftly at Home, 
with ^ fe^v Friends: with whom He could 
enjoy an agreeable Relaxation of Mind, 
and receive All the Advantages of 2ijincere 
ind c^en Friendship. This Excejive Re^ 

tirement 
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tiretnent was however attended with fome In^ 
conveniencies. His Intimates were dropping 
oflF, and dieir Places remained unfupplied ; His 
ov>n Infirmities were increqfing ; The Fre-> 
quent Remijfion of Study growing more and 
more neceffary > and his Solitudes at the fame 
Time becoming lefs and lefs pleafant and 
azreeable. 
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What Decays (bever there might be in 
his Bodily Strength, He ncverthdefe re^ 
tained to the laft the Ckarnefs and Perjpi^ 
cuity of his Thoughts. But perceiving 
his Defigns fruftrated by the daily Attacks 
of Nature, and that it would be impof- 
fible to fnijh and ctmpleat \}^tni in the Mw- 
ner He wifhfed, it feems as if He had in^ 
tended to deftroy with his own Hand the 
greatejl Part of his W o r k s ; And that 
tbofe few Manuscripts^ which were found afr 
tser his Death, were indebted to the T^rea^ 
chery of bis Memory for their Prefervation^ 
For He had within die laft two or three 
Yeare of his Life aStualiy burnt fever4 
Treatifes, in the Coixipofition whereof H^ 
bad beftowed m fmall Quantity of Time 
AJ^d Pains. The following indeed happened 
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to be j fared: But firom the Flace in which 
they were depofited, and ixora fonte taker 
Grcufn/ianceSi 'tis probable that they owed 
their Efcape to mere Forgetfulnejs. They 
were in Number thirteen, (befides about 
Fourfcore Sermons) vizy i. An Hebrew 
Grammar. 2* Tyrocinia Arabica & 5y- 
riaca. 3* Specimen Vocabularii Biblico-'He'^ 
braia\ literis noftratibus quantum fert lin- 
guarum Diflbnantia defcripti, 4. Formulae 
quaedam Gemarina. 5. De variis generibus 
pedumy metroruniy carminumy hoc. apud Ju^ 
daosy Gracos & -Latinos. 6. De Vocum 
Tonis Monitio ad Tyrones. 7. Rudimenta 
ad Mathejin & Philofophiam Ipedantia. 8. 
Mifcellanea Pbihhgica. 9. Opinions of die 
Ancient Philofophers. 10. louJ^afjca ; five Re^ 
ligionis & Literaturce Judaica Synojifis, 11. 
A Colledion of fome Antiquities and Parti- 
culars in the Hiftory of Mankind : tending ■ 
to fhew that Men have not been here upon this 
Earth from Eternity, Gfr. 12. Some 
Paffages relating to the Hijlory ^/^ Christ; 
colledted out of the Prinndtive Fathers. 1 3 • A 
Treatife relating to ^^"JewB ; of their Antiqui-- 
tieSy Language y &c. And what renders it t^e 

more^ 
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more probable, or indeed almoft bqrond 
Doubt, That He would have deftroyed thefe 
Ukemfe. if He had remembered them, is That 
feveral of thefe whfch remain undejiroyed are 
only Rudiments or rougher Sketches of what 
He afterwards reconfidered and carried on 
much farther : and which, even after fucb 
Revifaly He neverthelefs conmiitted to the 
Flames, as being ftill (in his Opinion) Jhori 
p£ tjiat Perfection to which He dejir^'d 
zxAJbad intended to bring them. 

It mufl: be owned indeed that He had for- 
merly publiihed a Paraphrase on part of 
the Book of Ecclesiastes, which He had 
not correSled. But for that very Reafon He 
was afterwards eamejlly defirous to fupprefs it. 
And He likewife compofed and printed a 
little Latin Grammar. But this was 
pnly for the Ufe of his Family. The former 
was printed in the Year 1690 : The latter in 

.Not long before his Death; He publifhed 
<3ie ENSUING Treatise, intitled "^ The 
" Religion of Nature delineated i^ 
in which the PiSiure of his Life is mofl 

b 4 fully 
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fully dravm. ^here you may behold Him in 
his Real Character : in the humble Sub- 
mission AND ReSIGNATION of Himfelf to 
the unerring Will of the Divine Being j in 
his TRUE Conjugal and paternal Af- 
fection to his Family *, in his kind Re- 
card AND Benevolence towards his JR?/- 
low-CreatureSy according to their refpedive Sta- 
tions in Life. For He Himself Jieadify 
fra^ifed thofc D u r 1 E s andObliga- 
T I ON s, vsrhich He fo cameftly recommended 
to Others. 

The Great Demond for this Book (of 
which more than Ten Thoufand were fold 
in a very few Years) and the public Ho- 
hours paid to the Memory of the Author, 
are fufficient TefHmonies of its Value. He 
had, in the Year 1722, printed off a few 
Copies of it for private life. And as fbon 
as he had done fo, He began to turn his 
Thoughts to the Third Question*: as 
appears by a Manuicript intitled Heads and 
Materials for an Anfuoer to ^^ejlion 3. fef 
down rudely and any how, in order to be 
conjideredy &c. after they are got into fome 
Order. "July 4, 1723. Underneath which 

Hq 
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He has added, Hey are written at Length 
(mt in wy Short-hand) that fo if this ./&- 
fioer fxidd never be Jinijhed^ they may how^ 
ever not be totaOy hji. However, in this 
Defign^ * K[^ ^^^ Opportunity to make but 
ia very fmall Progress. For it was juft about 
this Time that, at the Inftances and Per- 
fiiafion of his Friends, He fet about revi^ 
Jing and ptdflijhing the following Work; 
wherein he had anfwered the two frjl c£ 
the propdcd Queftions: Refolving, as loon 
as that fhould be done, to return to and 
iinifh his Anfwer to the Third Qjj e s-. 

T ION. 

But in that He was difappointed. For 
immediately after he had compleated the 
Revifal and Publication of the following 
Treatife, an accident (of breaking his Arm) 
increafed his Diftempers, and accelerated 
his Death; which happened upon the 2gth 
of October 1724, and has abfolutely put an 
End to the Expedlation of feeing any more 
of his Works in Print. For it wduld be 
equally injurious to the Av T ho R, and dij^ 
refpe£lful to the Public, if liis Family 
ihould exfofe his more imperfect Sket- 
ches 
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CHES in Print, after ins Death : when H^ 
Himself had in his Life-time dejlroyed feve7 
ral more Jnijhed Pieces, becaufe He judged 
them notfuffidently accurate. 

: His Body was carried down tq Great Fin^ 
borough in Suffolk^ (one of his Eftates, and 
the principal Rjefidence of his now eldeft 
Son) and laid dofe by the Side of his de- 
■peafed Wife j agreeably to the two following 
JEpitaphs, conipofed by Him for. her and for 
himfelf, and infcribed upon their conunoa 
Monument : 



H!c, 
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Hie, ad imum parieteniy iita eft 

CATHAKINA, 

GULIELMI WOLLASTON 

Hujus Manerii Finburienjis Dpmini, &c. 

Uxor itBpiS'la, ac dfleifliffima : 

E qua prolem ille numerofam et pulchram 
iufcepit, 

Ipfa olim pulcherrima, 

Ob. Julii 21, A. C. 1720, JEt. 50. 

Sepulcrumque occupavit 

Conjugi fecum commune fiituram : 

Ut qui conjuncftiffimi vixerunt, 

Etiam Mortui, miftis pineribus uniantur. 
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Nov. by 1724. 

Juxta reliquias CATHARINiE fiuB 

IpfiusGULIELMI WOLLASTON 

Conditi funt cineres promifli. 

Fuit is (fi quis aveat fcire) 

-Genere ortus perantiquo, nee ignoblli ; 

Academicis diiciplinis imbutus Cantabrigian, 

Quibus ibi ftuduit per annos plus feptem ; 

Haereditate ampM, Nuniine favcnte, auftus : 

Valetudine tamen fua, parum firma, 

Hominiimque corraptis moribus & judiciis 

iniquis 

DUigenter expenfis ac aeftimatis, 

Vite privatae iter fumpfit : 

Suorum faluti & commodis pro^iciens ; 

Bonis Uteris animum excolens, vel obleftans i 

Spretis fama atque honoribus, 

Etiam oblatis, 

Veri confcientia tacita contentus. 

Cum vixiiSet ann. 65, cfi. 217. 

Curfii quem Deus dederat peraiflo, 

Fato ceffit. N'7N1 n"iJK 
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From all that has been faid concerning 
MrWoLLASTON, it appears that notwith- 
ftanding his Declining to accept of any Public 
Employment, yet his Studies were defigned 
to be of Pziblic Ufe : And his Solitude 
was far from being employed in vain and 
trijling Anufements^ terminating in Himfelf 
alone. 

His lateft Moments were calm and eafy*^ 
Such as might be exped:ed to clofe a Life fpent 
like his : And He left the World, as He fO" 
journed in it, quietly and refignedly. Both the 
Manner of his Life and that of his Death 
were well worthy of Imitation. 

It is fcarce worth while to take any No- 
dce of an idle or malicious Reflexion which 
has been caft, by fome over-zealous Perfons, 
upon this Gentleman's Memory, as if He 
had put a Slight upon Christianity by 
laying io much Strefs upon the Obligations 
of Truth, Reason, and Virtue: Or 
as if He could not have believed aright^ be-- 
caufe He did not think it neceffary to digrefs 
from his SubjeSl in Order to insert his 

Creed. 
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Creed. Surely, a Suipicion thus founded can 
deierve no Regard* Howcvfr, it may not 
be amifs to obferve, daat it has probably been 
increafed by a vulgar miftake that Mr Wol- 
LASTON, the Author of the Religion op 
Nature delineated, was the fame Per^ 
fm with Mr WooLSTONwho wrote feveral 
Pieces^ which grofsly attacked the Literal 
Truth of the Miracles of Jesus Christ. 
And this Miftake, which arofe originally 
from the Similitude of NameSy might happen 
to be fiirther confirmed by Mr Woolston's 
** intiding Himfelf *^ Late Fellow of Sidney 
" College in Cambridge:'' At which College 
our Author Himfelf and Four of his Sons 
were educated. 



THE 



'^ I A H E Religion of Nature 
-*- DELINEATED being a Book 
in great Efteem with her late Majefty 
Queen Caroline, fhe was pleafed 
to command me to tranflate the Notes 
into Englijh for her own Ufe: And 
there being a Demand for a new 
Edition, it was thought proper to 
pubhfli this Tranflation, as thefe Notes 
are lUuftrations and Ck>nfirmations of 
the Sentiments of the learned Au- 
thor ; and therefore I have confented 
to the Publifhing of them. 



JOHN CLARKE. 



SaUJbury^ 
17 Jpril^ I'j^Q. 
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WAS much furpriled, SIR^ when (fome 
time ago) youfo importunately defired ny 
thoughts upon thefe queftions. 



I. Is there realty any fuch thing as natural reli-] 
gion, properly and truly fo called ? 

II. If there is^ what is it ? 

III. How may a man qualify himfelf^ fo as to he 
able to judge, for himfelf of the other religions pro^ 
fejl in the world -/ to fettle bis own opinions in difpu- 
table matters % and then to enjoy tranquillity of min4y 
neither d^fiurbing others, nor being diflurbed at what 
faffes among them ? 

With what view you did this •, whether in ex- 
peftation of fome little degree. of fatisfadion ; or 
merely to try my abilities ; or (which I rather 
^ink) out of kindnefs to amufe me at a time, 

B when 
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Sect. I. Of Moral Good and Evil. 

TH E foundation of religion lies in that diffe- 
rence between the afts of men, which dif- 
tinguifhes them into good, m/, indifferent. For if 
there is fuch a difference, there mult be rehgion j 
tf contra. Upon this account it is that fuch a long 
and laborious inquiry hath been made after fome ge- 
neral /W<?^% orfomer^/^^, bycomparing the fore- 
faid afts with which it might ' appear, to which 
kind they refpedively belong *. And tho men have 

^ So, in Plato, Socrates requires of Euthyphro not to teach 
him ir Ti i» «fyo Md^eu rSv troXKuv Uim'dxX'iiLHvo euJro i?«r®',flJ' <»■*»- 
7«tTAofl"ifli oa^tdiTit tt-thi "one or two particulars of the multitude 
*' of things that are juft and right ; but to (hew him the original 
** pattern itfelf, by which every thing that is juft and good 
** becomes fo." And again, tau/tuf To/rt/r ^ti twrh SiSttJiof *rw 
•jcflair Tic troTf «5-/»' h(t eie tKeivHV diroChirmfi iy X^f**^^ ctuTw ^ct^pt" 
J'etyfAdLrty 3^ir atFTO/STai^ Jr, iJy ar » o-t; n £xx6( tlf^e^nrlii, fei oa-iof 
HiKU' e<f' fiiF /u» roiSvff /aH ^S. *' Shew me the original image or 
** pifture, that I may fee what fort of a thing it is, and when I 
** look upon it, and make ufe of it as the original pattern, I 
*' may be able to affirm, that an adlion performd by you or any 
" otherperfon,ifitbeoffuchafort,isjuftandgoodj and, ifitbc 
** not of fuch a fort, then I cannot affirm it to be fo." Po/ce exem- 
plar ^c»^/. ** Enquire after /^^ original pattern of virtue." Luc. 

b 0*<ri TO y <ti9'xe^ft X'Ctvoyt iSf ttaXH fjttiBtif. " He knows what vice 
*' is, having been taught by the rule of virtue." Eurip..^^/ 
Regula, peccatis quapanas irroget aquas y ** We ought to have 
** fome Ruley whereby punilhments may be proportiond to 
•' the crimes," fays Horace. Now by the fame rule^ by which 
puniihments are juftly proportiond, crimes muft be diftinguifhd 
amongft themfelves ; and therefore much more, crimes from no- 
crimes, and crimes from good aftions. So that it is at bottom 
a rule which can do this, that is required. 

« Formula qua dam conftituenda eft : quam fi fequemur in compU' 
ratione rerum, ah officio nunquam recedemus. " There ought to be 
" fome rule eftablilhd : whick if we follow in comparing things 
V with each other, we ihall never fall fhort of our duty." Cic» 

HOC 
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not yet agreed upon any one, yet one certainly 
there muft be ^. That, which I am going to pro- 
pofe, has always feemd to me not only evidently 
true, but withal fo obvious and plain, that perhaps 
for this very reafon it hath not merited the notice 
of authors : and the ufe and application of it is fo 
eafy, that if things are but fairly permitted to fpeak 
for themfelves their own natural language, they 
will, with a moderate attention, be found themfelves 
to proclaim their own reftitude or obliquity ; that 
is, whether they are difagreeable to it, or not. I 
fliall endeavour by degrees to explain my meaning. 

I, That ail, which may be denominated morally 
good cr evil, mufi be the a£l of a being capable of dif 
tinguifhing, choofing, andaSlingfor himfelf"" : or morq 
briefly, of an intelligent and free agent, \Btczvi(t in 
proper fpeaking no ad at all can be afcribed to that, 
which is not indued with thefe capacities. For that, 
which cannot diftinguifh, cannot choofe : and that, 
which has not the opportunity, or liberty of 
choofing for itfelf, and afting accordingly, from, 
an internal principle,' a6ls, if it afts at all, under a 

^ XlZi oTor Tf eiriKfAetprn tiveu iy dnvp%TA rd eifety KcLUret}* ct avdg^'- 
woti s ts-/» h IxAioif tic] «< How is it poflible that thofe things 
•• which are neceflary for men (to ktumf or to- df) Ihould be 
** fuch, as they can have no certainty of knowing or finding 
** out? There muft then be [fomerule.]'* Arrian. 

« Ubi <virtusyji nihil Jitum eft in ipfis nobis? *' Where is virtue 
** then, if there be nothing within our own power V Cic. 

•niticni nninn niOJJ Nin nailO- 'adhere is a powergiven 
** to every man, if he be but willing to incline himfelf to the 
** way that is good— This is the fupport of the law and the 
*' comifaandments." Maim. HTnin K'n r\W^r\^ " This 
*' power is what we call free will," Nahh. Ab. 

B 3 neceffity 
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campment againft Agathocks in Africa "*. Suppofe 
then, inftead of this firing, fome officer to have 
faid they were enemies, when indeed they were 
friends : would not th^t fentence affirming them to 
be enemies be falfe,notwithftandinghe who fpoke 
it was miftaken ? The truth or fallhcod of this af- 
firmation doth not depend upon the affirmer's • 
knowledge or ignorance : becaufe there is a certain 
fenfe affixt to the words, which muft either agree 
or difagree to that, concerning which the affirma- 
tion is made. The thing is the very fame ftill, if 
into the place of words be fubftituted aElions. The 
falute here was in nature the falute of an enemy, 
but fhould have been the falute of a friend : there- 
fore it implied a falfity. Any fpeStator would have 
underftood this adtion as I do ; for a declaratiorf^ 
that the other were enemies. Now what is to be 
underftood, has a meaning : and what has a mean- 
ing, may be either true ox falfe : which is as much 
as can be faid of any verbal fentence. 

When Popilius Lanas folicited to have Cicero 
profcribed, and that he might find him out and be 
his executioner ", would not his carriage have fuf* 
iiz\tvi\\y fignified X.0 anyone, who was ignorant of 
the cafe, that ^ully either was fome very bad man, 
and deferved capital punifliment ; or had fome way 
grievoufly injured this man -, or at leaft had not 
faved his life, nor had as much reafon to expedl his 
fervice and good offices upon occafion, as he ever 
had to expeft 2«//y's ? And all thefe things being 

n T* c •/«•/«? a»c ivoXf^/yc ifjiufofro. " Thev revenged them* 
'* felves upon their own people, a$ if they had been their enQ» 
•' mies/' DioD, Sic. 

falfe, 
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Talfe, were not his behaviour and aftions expreffhe 
of that which was falfe, or contractions to truth f 
It is certain he aSed as if thofe things had been 
true, which were not true, and as if thofe had not 
been true which were true (in this confifted the 
fault of his ingratitude) : and if he in words had 
faid they were true or not true, he had done no 
more than talk as //they were fo : why then (hould 
not to a5i as if they were true or not true, when 
they were otherwife, contradidt truth as much as 
to fay they were fo, when they were not fo " ? 

A pertinacious objeSor may perhaps ftill fay, it 
is the bufmefs of foldiers to defend themfelves and 
their country from enemies, and to annoy them as 
opportunity permits ; and feJf-prefervation requires 
ftll men not only barely to defend themfelves a- 
gainft aggreflbrs, but many times alfo loprofecute 
fuch, and only fuch, as are wicked and dangerous : 
therefore it is natural to conclude, that they arc 
enemies againft whom we fee foldiers defending 
themfelves, and thpfe men wicked and dangerous, 
whom we fee profecuted with zeal and ardor. Not 
that thofe acts of defending and profecutingjj)^^^ 
or fignify fo much : but conjeftures are raifed upon 
tht common fenfe, which mankind has of fuch pro- 
ceedings, ^nf If it be natural to conclude any 
thing from them, do they not naturally convey the 
notice of fomething to be concluded ? And what 
is conveying the notice of any thing but notifying or 

^xioir: ** There never could be any neceflity that mens tongues 
^* fhould be of more force {to dec/are their intentions) than their 
*' adtions/^ Eurip. ^ajt interjtt, atuiiam, an 'videam, " As if 
*' therewere any difFerencewhether I hearyou,orfeeyou."Cic. 

fignifying 
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fignifying that thing ? And then again, if this fig- 
nification is natural and founded in the common 
principles and fenie of mankind, is not this more 
than to have a meaning which refults only from the 
ufe of ibme particular place or country, as that of 
language doth ? 

If A fliould enter into a compa6l with J?, by 
which he promifes and ingages never to do fomc 
certain thing, and after this he does that thing : in 
this cafe it muft be granted, that his aft interferes 
with his promife, and is contrary to it. Now it can- 
not interfere with his promife, but it muft alfo in- 
terfere with the truth of that propofttion^ which, 
fays there was fuch a promife made, or that there 
is fuch a compaft fubfifting. If this propofition be 
true, A made fuch a certain agreement with B, it 
would be denied by this, A never made any agree- 
ment with B. Why ? Becaufe the truth of this lat- 
ter is inconftfient with the agreement aflerted in the 
former. TheformaUty of the denial, or that, which 
makes it to be a denial, is this inconjijlence. If then 
the behaviour of >^ be inconfifient with the agree- 
ment mentiond in the former propofition, that 
propofition is as much denied by A\ behaviour^ as 
it can be by the latter, or any othtr propojition. Or 
thus. If one propofition imports or contains that 
which is contrary to what is containd in another, it 
is faid to contradiR this other, and denies the exi- 
ftence of what is containd in it. Juft fo if one ad: 
imports that which is contrary to the import of ano- 
ther, it contradiSls this other, and denies its exi- 
fience. In a word, if A by his aftions denies the in- 
gagements, to which he hath fubjefted himfel^ 
his adions deny them ; juft as we fay, Ptolomy by 

his 
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his writings denies the motion of the earth, or his 
writings deny it '. 

When the queftion was afked, Wbofejheep art 
thefe ? the anfwer was, MgQr!% : for he committed 
them to my care ^ (he ufes and difpofes of them as 
his). By this adt Damostas underftood them to be 
his ; and if they had not been his, but Alphondas^^ 
or Melii^s\ ^gon^ by an aci very intelligible to 
X>amcetas^ had exprelled what was not true. What 
is faid here is the ftronger, becaufe he, who has the 
ufe and difpofal of any thing, has all that he can 
have of it -, and v. v. he who has the all (or pro- 
perty) of any thing, muft have all the ufe and ^f- 
fofal of it. So that a man cannot more fully pro- 
claim any thing to be his^ than by ufmg it, iSc. But 
of this fomething more hereafter. 

In the Jewifb hiftory we read, that when Abi^ 
melek faw Ifaac fporting ' with Rebekah^ and taking 
conjugal liberties % he prefently knew her to be 
Jfaac's Wife ; and if fhe had not been his wife, the 
cafe had been as in the preceding inftance. If it be 
objeHedj that fhe might have been his miftrefs or a 
harlot ; I anfwer^ that fo fhe might have been, 
tho Ifaac had told him by words that fhe was his 
wife. And it is fufEcient for my purpofe, and to 
make ads capable of contradifting truth, if they 
may be allowd to exprefs things as plainly and deter- 
minately as words can. Certainly Abimelek gave 
greater credit to that information which pafTed 

»x. ** He who buys Plato's books, we fay, buys Plaio.'' Plut. 

^ Firg. ttTheocr. 

' mice UJOy^O. " On the bed together/' Ras«i. 

• OnlypOTIIplUJJpJJJ, " kiffing and embracing her," 
according to Alsheh. 

through 
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through his eye, than to that which he received by 
the ear ^ -, and to what Ifaac did, than to what he 
faid. For Ifaac had told him, that fhe was not his 
wife, but his filler ". 

A certain author ^ writes to this purpofe, " If a 
*' foldier, who had taken the oath to Cafary Ihould 
** run over to the enemy, and ferve him againft 
*' C^far^ and after that be taken ; would he not be 
*' puniflid as a dcferter, and a perjured villain ? 
" And if he fhould plead for himfcif, that he 
*' never denied C^far ; would it not be anfwerd, 
** That with his tongue he did not deny him^ but with 
•' his anions ('or by fafts) he did .?" And in ano- 
ther place, " Let us, fays he, fuppofe fome tyrant 
*' command a Chriftian to burn incenfc to Jupiter j 
*' without adding any thing of a verbal abnega- 
** tion of Chriji : if the Chriftian fhould do this, 
*' would it not be manifeft to all, that iy that very 
•* a£l he denied him j" ^and I may add, confequently 
denied diofc fropofitions which affirm him to be the 
Chrijly 2i teacher of true religion, and the like '') ? 

•* Men do not ufually give fo much credit to their ears, as to 
•• their eyes." Herod. 

» That inftance of Menelaus and his gueft Akxander^ in Ar- 
rlan, might be fubjoind to this, E» tU cwrnf «/• piko^esy^f^U 
fas dWixttd imTno'tf aty tS Xifovn ouk ttnux piXnt atuTtc. " If any 
*'' one faw them treating each other in a very friendly man- 
•* ner, he would not believe a perfon who fhould fay that they 
" were not friends." 

^ De Dupl. Mart, 

» Something like this is that in one o^ Gregory Nazianzcn'*$ 
orations. "When feme Chrillians, who had been infnared by 
Juliiin^ afked, ^ii Xe^rcy f/)y«>i9A; «< How have we denied 
.*♦ Chrift ?" They were anfwerd, Sti xhta^tc? "ffi/g/c iQ-w/x/e^o-atTt, 
{• you have ofFerd incenfe on the altar/' 

When 
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When a irtan lives, as if he had the eftate which 
he has not, or was in other regards (all fairly caft 
up) what he is not^ what judgment is to be palled 
upon him ? Doth not his whole conduft breathe 
untruth ? May we not fay (if the propriety of lan- 
guage permits), that he lives a lye ^^ 

In common fpeech we fay fome aclions are infig^ 
nificanty which would not be fenfe, if there were 
not fome that ZTzfignificant^ that have a tendency 
and meaning. And this is as much as can be faid 
of articulate founds, that they are tixhtr fignificuiit 
or inftgnificant *. 

It may not be improperly obferved by the way, 
thai the fignificancy here attributed to mens afts^ 
proceeds not always from nature, but fometimes 
from cuftom and agreement among people *, as 
that of words and founds moftly doth. Ads of the 
latter kind may in different times and places have 
different, or even contrary fignifications. The ge- 
nerality of ChrifiianSy when they pray, take off" 
their hats : the Jews^ when they pray b or fay any 
of their Berakoth^ put them on. The fame thing 

y Ti -{iviti t^^ffAATAS'ttinw, « Perfuing things that are faJfe.** 

Mu-n. " Nay the habit of a man, or his laugh, or the (lap of his • 
** foot, will difcover who he is," as Bafil fpeaks : and there- 
fore greater things mull do it more. 

» As that (word) B^/tc^, B/itri, in Diogenes Laertius in the 
life ofZerto, which word has no meaning at all. 

a fiiytj^ltot — T« -o-oAAfit ^dtr* f^rrtXir Tciai dWoivt dv^-^Trctft 
fs-jiratyJoaS-ifl^Ti n^tofAttd xr\. *' The Egyptians — have eftablifhd 
" a great many laws and cuftoms, quite contrary to thofe of 
** other people." Herod. 

^-r^h^^o '^N-^n— nVsnn iicjj^ ^h bV^nicn." He 

** that prays, muft not have his head uncoverd whilfl: he is 
f* prajing." Maimon. and others every where. 

which 
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muft be asjfof/, as the ratio is which one of thde 
bears to the other : that is, they muft remain the 
feme, and ..always fpeak the fame language, till 
things ceafc to' be what they are* 

I lay this down then as a fundamental maxim, 
^bat wbo^er ails as if things were fo^ cr not fo^ 
doth by his a£fs declare^ that they are fo^ or not fo ; 
as plainly as he could by words, and with more 
reality. And if the things are otherwife, his afts 
contradia thofe popofittons^ which aflert them to 
be as they are ^. 

IV. No a£l (whether word ^ or deed) of anyhe^ 
ing^ to whom moral good and evil are imputable^ that 
interferes with any true propofition^ or denies any 
thing to be as it isy can be right. For, 

1 . If that propofition, which is falfe, be wrong ^, 
that a£t which implies fuch a propofition, or is 
founded in it, cannot be right : becaufe it is the 
very propofition itfelf in praftice. 

2. Thofe propofitions, which are true, and ex- 
prefs things as they are, exprefs tht relation between 

^ This is 'oroieiv-^ivf^, ««to aft a lye." Revel, PIafo*nCes the 
fame way of fpeaking. 'i'tSJ'^, fays he, Am«f«c fAnih-^fxin Kiyt^ 
(jLhTiifytf^Q^^mt •' No man fhould tell a lye either by word 
** or deed. The contrary to this is in Ariftotle ttXn^iJHf ojuiUik 
cr \oyoK ty tr^^nriv J " to perform the truth both in words and 
*' in deeds j" and c* ^imJix^^^Cwy " to live in the truth." And 
in S.B. nCNn HdV, " to walk in the truth," and PCJ^ ^11. 
*' in the way of truth." 

* Adum generate 'verhum eft^ Jive vcMsJive re quid agatur, 
" Jnaaisz general expreffion, and fignifies any thing,that is 
•* afted cither by wffr^j or deeds."' Justin. Digeft. 

1" As it muft be, becaufe *0/9eM«*A))3-«i*«(/. " Truth is al- 
" ways right." Soph. 

tha 
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the fubjeft and the attribute as it is ; that is, this is 
either afRrmed or denied of that according to the 
nature of that relation. And further, this relation 
(or, if you will, the nature of this relation) is de- 
termind and fixt by the natures of the things them- 
felves. Therefore nothing can interfere with any 
propofition that is true, but it muft likewife inter- 
fere with nature ^the nature of the relation, and 
the natures of the things themfelves too), and con- 
fequently be unnatural^ or wrongin nature. So very 
much are thofe gentlemen miftaken, who \y} foU 
lowing nature mean only complying with their bo^ 
dily inclinations, tho in oppofition to truth, or at 
lead without any regard to it. Truth is but a con- 
formity to nature : and to follow nature cannot be 
to combat truth '. 

- 3. If there is a fupreme being, upon whom the 
exiftence of the world depends ; and nothing can 
be in it but what He either caufes, or permits to 
be ; then to own things to he as they are is to own 
what He caufes, or at leaft permits, to be thus caufei 
or permitted: and this is to take things as He gives 
them, to go into His conftitution of the world, 
and to fubmit to His will, reveald in the books of 
nature ". To do this therefore muft be agreeable 
to' His will. And if fo, the contrary muft be difa- 
greeable.to it; and, fince (as we fhall find in due 

•* adlion whic& is done according ta nature, or according ta 
*' reafon, is tile fanit in a creature endued with reafon." (That 
is, according to truth, which it is the office of reafori to difco- 
yer). Avtov, Nunpiama/iuJnattiT2,,aIitid{2Lpiehl^2LiScif, " Na- 
*' turs never dilates one thing, and reafon % difFerent thing/* 
Jvv. 

m "EimMit [• eiof] dftl Ukru to? kov/aov. " [God] has given il» 

'J the world, as it were for a book to read in/' Chrys, 

C time) 
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time) there is a perfe6t reilitude in His will, ccr* 
tainly wrong. 

I defire that I may not be mifundcrftood jn re-' 
fped to the adings of wicked men. I do not fay, 
it is agreeable to the will of God, that what is /// 
done by them, fliould htfo donej /. e. that they 
(hould ufe their liberty ill . but I fay, when they 
have done this and committed fomc evil, it is a- 
greeable to His will, that we fliould allow it to 
have been committed : or, it would be difagreeable 
to His will, that we fliould deny it to have been 
committed. 

As the owning of things, in all ourconduft, t$ 
he as they are^ is dire<5k obedience " : fo the con- 
trary, not to own things to he or to have been that 
are or have been, or not to he what theyxire^ is di« 
red: rebellion againft Him, who is the Author of 
nature. For it is as much as to fay, ** God indeed 
** caufes fuch a thing to be, or at leaft permits it, 
*^ and it is ; or the relation, that lies between this 
^^ and that, is of fuch a nature, that one may b^af-* 
** firmed of the other, ^c. this is true : but yet to 
^* me it fhall not be fo : I will not indure it, or aft 
*' as if it were fo: the laws ofnature are ill framed, 
^* nor will I mind them, or what follows from 
?• them : even exiftencc Ihall be non-exiftence, 

* W^at Hierodes fays of his lynfi^fitot at •), " Qods that go* 
** vern this world," is true in refpcft of every thing, T» el/f 
fi/utijt HtvTMxtxMfr^f lri«— ^T« tuitiif Aim rl^*cr^mi$ 9 yyifmvi^ 
*' The fuppofing them to be what they are— is paying obc- 
^' dience to the law of God,'* There is avpaiT^ fiunewhere in 
S. Jqqar, much likis this : where it is faid (as 1 remember) du( 
he, who worfhips an Angel 'n n'hlD NIH HD ISO (^' as be- 
'^ ing what he is, the m^ffenger of Qod") is aot guilty of ido« ■ 

^^ when 
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** when my pleafures require." Such an impious 
declaration as this attends every voluntary infrac- 
tion of truth. 

4. Things cannot be denied to be what they arc, 
in any infianct or manner whatfoever^ without con- 
tradiding axioms and truths eternal. For fuch arc 
thefe : every thing is what it is •, that which is done^ 
cannot be undone ; and the like. And then if thofc 
truths be confiderd as having always fubiifled in 
the Divine mind, to which they have always been 
true, and which differs not from the Deity himfelf, 
to do this is to ad not only in oppofition to His^^- 
vernment or foveraignty^ but to His nature ** alfo : 
which, if He be perfed, and there be nothing in 
Him but what is moil right, muft alfo upon this 
account be moft wrong. 

Pardon thefe inadequate ways of faking of 
God; You will apprehend my meaning : which 
perhaps may be better reprefented thus. If there 
are fuch things as axioms^ which are and always 
have been immutably true, and confequently have 
been always known to God to be fo p, the truth of 
them cannot be denied any way, either direftly or 
indiredtly, but the truth of the Divine knowledge 
muft be denied too. 

5. Defignedly to treat things as being what they 
are not is the grtd.tt& pojftbk abfurdity. It is to put 
bitter for fweet, darknefs for light, crooked for 

•'W1 rVDb^ NnpJ rr'npn. « The holy Being is caHcd 
** truth;'* In Rejb. hhokm. and others. And St Chryfiftom defines 
truth in the fame w(»rds, which phiiofophers apply to the Deity. 
•AAJi'S-imT^ Irrvf Sf. «• Truth is that which hath a realexiftence.^* 

p 'Axv'd-eitf 1^^ i9*Ht eiv. <' For truth is die companion of 
♦* God." Ph. Jud, 

C 2 ftreight^ 
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ftreight, &?r. It is to fubvert all fcience, to re- 
nounce all fenfe of truth, and flatly to deny the exi- 
ftence of any thing. For nothing can be true, no- 
thing does exift, ^ things are not what they are. 

To talk to zpofty or otherwife treat it as if it was 
a man^ would furely be reckond an abfurdity, if 
not diftraSlion ^. Why? becaufe this is to treat it as 
being what it is not. And why fhould not the con^ 
verfe be reckond as bad ; that is, to treat a man as 
a poft '; as if he had no fenfe, and felt not injuries, 
which he doth feel; as if to him pain ancj forrow 
were not pain ; happinefs not happinefs. This is 
what the cruel and unjuft often do; 

Lajlfy^ To deny things to be as they are is a 
tranlgreflion of the great law of our nature^ the 
law of reafon. For truth cannot be oppofed, but 
reafon muft be Violated. But of this more in the 
proper place, 

<i na/juirtfp— fljf rfr/g^f— r;t«'> ^ Treatinghisflocks-likemen,'* 
15 in Soph, the charafter of Jjax^ when his head was turned, in 
a fit of raving. And among the monftrous and mad extrava, 
gances of C. Caligula one is, that }i? treated his horfe Incitatm 
as a man. Suet. 

' Horace argues after the* fame manner. Si qms le^ica niri-^ 
dam gift are amet agnam ; Huic 'uefteniy ut natae, paret^ &c. /«- 
terdiSlo buic ovune adimatjus Pratar, &c, ^id,Jiquis nat:an;i pro 
mutd devo'vet agna. Integer eft animi ? ne dixeris, " If any one 
** fhould take pleafure in carrying a very pretty lamb about 
*^ with him in his chariot, and dad it like his daughter ; faff* 
" ought not the Magiftrate to take the povvxr out of fuch an 
^* one's han^s ? Is^c^ But what if any man Iho^d attempt to 
** offer his daughter as a facrificc inftead of a dumb lamb^ 
^* Would you fay that he was in his right fen/es F I am Jure you 
** would not,'^ If it be againft truth and nature to ufe a lamb 
^ a daughter^ it vy^ill b^ as mudi agaixift truth to. ufe a daughter 
^ a lamb, 

Much 
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Much might be added here concerning the ami- 
cW^ nature % and grtdit force ^ of truth. If I may 
judge by what I feel within myfelf,. the leafl: truth 
cannot be contradifted without much reluftance : 
even to fee other men difregard it does fomething 
more than difpleafe ; it isfhocking. 

V. What has been faid of alls inconjiftent with 
truth J may alfo be faid of many omiJfionSj or negle£is 
to a£i : that is, by thefe alfo true propofttions may be 
denied to be true -, and then thofe omijfuinsy by which 
this is done, mujl be wrong for the fame reafons with 
thofe cfjUigned under the former propofition. 

Nothing can be aflerted or denied by any aft 
with regard to thofe things, to which it bears no 
relation : and here no truth can be afFefted. And 
when afts da bear fuch relations to other things, as 
to be declaratory of fomething concerning them, 
this commonly is vifible -, and it is not difficult to 
determin, whether truth fuffers by them, or not. 
Some things cannot poflibly be done, but truth 
mull be dire3ly and pofitively denied 5 and the 

W^LtfiloK " ^ lye is bafe and blame-worthy of itfelf, and truth 
•* is beautiful and praife-worthy." Akist, Efi quiddam^quodfud 
nfi nos AlUdat adfefe, non emolumento caftans aliquo,fed trabinsjua 
Mgmtate. t qltodgenus^ virtuSf fcientia^ Veritas eft. " There is 
** fomething that wins our afieftions by its own nativb force, 
** fomething that does not catchus h^zny profit that it brings, 
^' but attrafts us by its fupcrior exccliency ; fomething of this 
*' kind. is virtue, knowledge, truths'* Cic. XkvxH n d\i^%i^ 
" Truth is a fweet thing." A feffival faying in Plutarch. 

* O ma^a nns n/eritatis, &c. " O the great force of truth# 
" eff." Cic. a good man nO^^ NirtlD '2^0 nOKH ?IU;1J7, 
f does the troth, becaufe it is the truth." Maim. 

[.. C3 thing 
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thing will be clear. But the cafes arifmg from o- 
miffions are not always fo well determind, and 
plain : it is riot always eafy to know when or haw 
far truth is violated by omitting. Here therefore 
more latitude muft be allowd, and much muft be 
left to every one's own judgment and ingenuity. 

This may be faid in general, that when any 
truth would be denied by afting, the omitting to 
a6t can deny no truth. For no truth can be con- 
trary to truth ". And there may be omiflions in 
other cafes, that are filent as to truth. But yet there 
zx^fome negleHs or refufals to aft, which arc mani- 
fcftly inconfiftent with it (or, with fome true pro- 
pofitions). 

We before "^ fuppofed A to have engaged not to 
do fome certain thing, 6?^ . if now, on die other 
fide, he ftiould by fome folemn promife, oath, or 
other aft undertake to do fome certain thing before 
fuch a time, and he voluntarily * omits to do it, he 
would behave himfelf as if there had been no fuch 
promife or engagement ; which is equal to deny- 
ing there was any : and truth is as much contra- 
difted in this as in the former inftance. 

Again,' there are fome ends, which the nature of 
things and truth require us to aim at, and at which 
therefore if we do not aim, nature and truth are de- 
nied. If a man does not defire to prevent evils, and 
to be happy, he denies both his own nature and the 
nature and definitiofi of bappinefs to be what they 

* Phtra wkra £fcnpaniia effi mn foffimt. '* Be there never fo 
*' many miths, diey canim be iaconfifUmt widi each odier.** 
Cic. 

*P. 10. 

« Obliviohi Toluntaria. ** By a voluntary rorgctfuIncf8.''Cic." 

are* 
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Art. And then further, willingly to negleft the 
means^ leading to any fuch end, is the fame as not 
to propofe that end, and muft fall under the fame 
cenfure. As retreating from any end commonly at- 
tends the not advancing towards it, and that may 
be confiderd as an aA, many omiffions of this kind 
may be turned over to the other Jide"^^ and brought 
under the foregoing propofition. 

It muft be confeft there is a difficulty as to the 
means, by which we are to confult our own pre- 
fervation and happinefs : to know what thofe are, 
and what they are with refpedt to us. For our abi- 
lities and opportunities are not equal : fome labor 
under difadvantages invincible : and our ignorance 
of the true natures of things, of their operations 
and efFefts in fuch an irregular diftemperd world, 
and of thofe many incidents, that may happen ei- 
ther to further or break our meafures, deprive us 
of certainty in thcfe matters. But ftill we may 
judge as well as we can, and do what we can ■ ; 
and the negleft to do this will be an omilfion with* 
in the reach of the propofition* 

There are omiflTions of other kinds, which will 
defer ve to be annumerated to thefe by being cither 
totals or notorious^ or upon the fcore of fome other 
circutnftance. It is certain I fhould not deny the 
Pbcmijfe of Euripides to be an excellent drama by 
not reading it : nor do I deny CbihiUmenir to be a 

y In the Civil Law he is fajd to 4t^, who does omit, ^ui non 
facit ^dfycere itbet^ ?^^«r fac^xe q^trpu ta qua mufiuiK 
<' H^ iv^ dc^smt/k what he oy[g]^t|p dp^/eems /f ,^a^amft 
«' thofe things which he docs hot do." Digcft. 

« £fifiiodmnfirpMre ttnus. *^ big foiiiething to go, thoit be 
but a Ucde way^ or to f&ake a (iafdl gf^g<« Hon. 

C 4 rare 
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rare piece of antiquity by not going to fee it. But 
fhould I, having leifure, health, and proper oppor- 
tunities, read nothing, nor make any inquiries ia 
order to improve my mind, and attain fuch know- 
ledge as may be ufeful to me, I fhould then deny 
my mind to be what it is, and that knowledge to 
be what it is. And if it doth not appear precifely, 
into what kind of ftudies this refped to truth will 
carry a manpreferably to all others, how far it will 
oblige him to continue his purfuit after knowledge, 
and where the difcontinuance begins to be no of- 
fence againft truth, he muft confult his own oppor- 
tunities and genius, and judge for himfelf as well 
as he can *. This is one of thofe cafes which I faid 
before were not fo well determind. 

If I give nothing to this or that poor body, to 
whom I am under no particular obligation, I do not 
by this deny them to be poor, any more than I 
fliould deny a man to have a fqualid beard by not 
Ihaving him, to be nafty by not wafhing him, or to 
be lame by not takmg him on my back. 

Many things are here to be taken into confidera- 
tion (according to the next propofition) : perhaps 
I might intrench upon truth by doing this j and 
then I cannot by not doing it ^. But if I, being of 
ability to afford now and then fomething in charity 
to the poor, fhould yet nrjer give them any thing 
at all, I fhould then certainly deny the condition of 

* Difces quamdiu voles : tamdiu autem <velle debebis, quoad te, 
fmmtumproficiasynonpafnitebit. " You may learn as long as you 
*^ pleafe, and you ought to pleafe, fo long as you are not un-- 
" eafy at any impovement of yourfelf." Says Cicero to his 
fon. 

• ^ Nulla virtus virtuti contraria eft. ** No one virtue can be 
•* contradidloiy to any other virtue." Sen. 

■ the 
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the poor to be what it iSj and 'my own to be what 
it is : and thus truth would be injured- So, again. 

If I fhould not fay my prayers at fuch a certain 
hour^ or in fuch a certain place and manner, this 
would not imply a denial of the exiftence of God, 
His providence, or my dependence upon Him : 
nay, there may be reafons perhaps againfl: that par- 
ticular time, place, manner. But if I fhould never 
pray to Him, or worihip Him at all, fuch a total 
omiffion would be equivalent to this aflertion, 
There is no God, who governs the world, to be adored: 
which,, if there is fuch a being, muft be contrary to 
truth. AKo. generally and notorioujly to negled this 
duty (permit me to call it fo), tho not quite al- 
ways, will favor, if not diredly proclaim the fame 
untruth. For certainly to worfhip God after this 
manner is only to worihip him accidentally^ which 
is to declare it a great accident that he is worlhipd 
at all, and this approaches as near as it is poffible to 
a total negledt. Befide, fuch a fparing and infre^ 
quent worlhiper of the Deity betrays fuch an habi- 
tual difregard of Him, as will render every religi- 
ous adt infignificant and null. 

Should I, in the laft place, find a man grievoufly 
hurt by fome accident, fain down, alone, and with- 
out prefent help like to perifh ; or fee his houfe on 
fire, no body being near to help, or call out : in this 
extremity if I do not give him my affiftance imme- 
diately, I do not do it at all : and by this refufing 
to do it according to my ability, I deny his cafe to. 
be what it is •, human nature to be what it is ; and 
even thofe defires and ex;p6^tioRs, which I am 
confcious to myfelf I ihcu^^have under the like 
inisfonune, to be wh^ttbea^are. 
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VL In order to judge rigbtfy what a?ry thing is^ 
it muji be conftderd not only what it is in it f elf or in 
me ref^S^ but alfo what it may be in any other re^ 
fpeli^ which is capable of being denied by fa£ls or 
praSice : and the whole defcription of the thing ought 
to be taken in. 

If a man deals a horfe, and rides away*upon 
him, he may be faid indeed by riding him to ufe 
him as a horfe^ but not as the horfe of another man, 
who gave him no licence to do this. He does not 
therefore conHder him as being what he is, unlefs 
he takes in the refped he bears to his true owner. 
But it is not neceflary perhaps to confider what he 
is in reipedl to his color, fhape or age : becaufe tho 
thicfs riding away with him may neither affirm 
nor deny him to be of any particular color, (^c. I 
fay therefore, that thofe, and all thofe properties, 
relpcfts, and circumftances, which may be contra- 
did:ed by pradlice, are to be taken into confidera* 
tion. For otherwilc the thing to be confiderd is but 
imperfeftly furveyd 5 and the whole compafs of it 
being not taken in, it is taken not as being what it 
is, but as what it is in part only, and in other re- 
ipeds perhaps as being what it is not. 

If a rich man being upon a journey, (hould be 
iX)bbed and ftript, it would be a fecond robbery 
and injuftice committed upon him to take from 
him part of his then charafber, and to confider him 
only as a rich man. His charadtcr completed is a 
rich man robbed andabufed, and indeed at that time 
a poor man "" and diftrefl, tho able to repay after- 
wards the aflTiftanoe lent him. 

« nptD ^Tn1^^a ^Jp » " Poor at that particular time :" ac- 
cording to that determination in a cifc ibintthing like tliis/ 
which occxurs in Tahn. Maff, Pbe. 

Moreover 
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Moreover a man in giving affiftancc of any kind 
to another fhould confider what his own circuni* 
fiances are, as well as what the other* s are ^. If they 
do not permit him to give it, he does not by his 
forbearance deny the other to want it : but if he 
fhould give it, and by that deny his own or his fa- 
mily's circumftances to be what they are, he would 
adually contradict truth. And fince (as I have ob- 
ferved already) all truths are confiffent, nor can 
any thing be true any further than it is compatible 
with other things that are true ; when both parties 
are placed in a right light, and the cafe properfy 
jftated for a judgment, the latter may indeed be 
truly faid to want afliftance, but not the affiftancc 
of the former : any more than a man, who wants a 
guide,, may be faid to want a blind or a lame guide. 
By putting things thus may be trufy known what 
the latter is with refpeft to the former. 

The cafe becomes more difficult, when a man 
(A) is under Ibme promife or compaB to affift ano- 
ther (B), and at the fame time bound to confult his 
own happinefs, provide for his family, ISc. and he 
cannot do thefe, if he does that, effeSfuaUy. For 
what muft A do ? Here are not indeed oppofitc 
tnuhsj but there are truths on oppofite/iw. I an- 
fwcr: tho diere cannot be two incompatible du- 

* Vtri^t fimul caiifidtnium efi. t^aho egenti ; fid ut ipfe nofi 
£geam, 8cc. *' Regard is to be had to both at the fame time ; I 
•• will ^ve to One i& want, yet fo that / may ndt want myfilf, 
** fiTr." Sem. Ita te diorum tnifere/cat^ ne tut alios mfireat. 
** Take pity of dthers, but do it in foch a manner as not to 
^ Hand in need of the pity of others yoUrfelf/' Pl a vt, 

tics. 
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ties, or tho two inconfiftent ads cannot be both A's 
duty at the fame time (for then his duty would be 
an impoffibiHty) j yet an obligation, which I will 
call mixty may arife out of thofe differing confide- 
rations. A Ihould aflift B ; buty^?, as not to negledt 
himfelf and family, ^c. 2indfo to take care of him- 
felf and family, as not to forget the other ingage- 
ment, as well and honejily as he can. Here the im- 
portance of the truths on the one and the other fide 
Ihould be diligently compared: and there muft 
in fuch cafes be always fome exception or limitation 
underftood. It is not in man's power to promife 
abfolutely. He can only promife as one, who may 
be difabled by the weight and incumbency of truths 
not then exifting. 

I could here infert many inftanccs of partial 
thinking, which occur in authors : but I ihall chooie 
only to fet down one in the margin *. 



« Sextus Emftricus feems to be fojid of that filthy faying of 
Zenoy in relation to what is lloried of Jocafta and Oedipus : 
fjtn dLroyrer Sf*t tp /we^«r «rjf c fAnr^i rg/t4'*h «^« any more, than 
to rub with the hand any other part of her, when-in paia. 
Here only TeZ+ic is confiderd j as if all was nothing more, buJt 
lare/y re/^ts j but this is an incomplete idea of the aft. For 
teA^tf «w juoq/h is more than re/l-^ic by itfelf : and TeJ^+i'c w /utf- 
et« tJc fAHT^t is ftill more : and certainly 'rg/Cttv >»» x^&^ *? 
X^BA is a different thing from rgJlCtiv vo ^og/oir «ra fjtoe/if. Sec, 
He might as well haye faid, that to rub a redifot piece of iron 
with one's bare hand is the fame as to rub one that is ^otJ, or 
any other innocent piece of matter : for all is butTe«4'f- Thu# 
men, afFefting to appear free-thinkers, fhew themfelves to b^ 
but half-thinkers, or le/s : they do not take in the whole of 
that which is to be confiderd. 
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In fhort, when things are truly cftimated, ferfons 
concerned, times^ places \ ends intended S and ef- 
feSls that naturally follow, muft be added to thefn. 

VIL When any a5l would be wrongs the forbearing 
that aSl muft be right: likewife when the omijfion 
of any thing would be wrongs the doing of it (/. e. 
not omitting itj muft be right. Becaufe contrariorum 
contraria eft ratio. 

VIII. Moral good and evil are coincident with 
right and wrong. For that cannot be good, which 
is wrong -, nor that evil, which is right, 

IX. Every a£l therefore offuch a beings as is be- 
fore defcribed^ and all thgfe omifjions which interfere 
vnth truth (i. ^. deny any propofition to be true; 
which is true ; or fuppofe any thing not to be what 
it is, in any regard ^) are morally evilj infome degree 
cr other: the forbearing fuch aStSy and the a£ting in 

^ Sunt res quadam esd temporSy &f ex confilioy non exfua natura 
eonJiderancLe, — ^id temfora petant, aut quidperfonis dignumfity 
conjiderandum efi^ &c. " Some things are to be confidcrd, not 
*' as they are in their own nature, but the particular time and 
** the intention are to be taken into the account. — ^We are to 
** confider what the times require, and what is proper*for fuch 
** and fuch perfons, ^r." Cic. 

g Ot/ \iyHi ptKoTTOfoy tov i'lx 4r«j//9'jtc^g<eF Ay^v^fSvTA. ** Yoa 

** will not fay that a perfon is induibious, becaufe he once 
•' watqhd all night with his daughter," Arr. Jmico agro all- 
quis ajjidet : prohamus. at hoc ft hereditatis caujafacity *vultur efty 
cadaver expe^at. " A man watches with a fick friend : it is al- 
*' lowd to be a good adion ; but if he did itin order to make him<r 
*' felf hisheir, he is a vulture, and watchd for the carcafe." Sen. 
h Om* >«> Si d^fiirtmc in t^v^. " There are more way a 
f^ than one of denying a thing." Chr'ys, 

(fppojition 
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he was fupplied not only with neceflaries, but alio 
with many other comforts and harmlefs injoy- 
ments, vaftly exceeded it. And therefore the truth 
violated in the former cafe was, B had a property in 
thai, which gave him fuch a degree of happinefs : 
that violated in the latter, B had a property in thaty 
which gave him a happinefs vaftly fuperior to the other. 
The violation therefore in the latter cafe is upon 
this account a vaftly greater violation than in the 
former. Laftly, the truths violated in the former 
cafe might end in B, thofe in the latter may perhaps 
be repeated in them of his family, who fubfift alfo 
by the eftate^ and are to be provided for out of it. 
And thefe truths are very many in relpeft of every 
one of them, and all their defcendents. Thus the 
degreies of evil or guilt are as the importance and 
number of truth violated °. I fhall only add, on'the 
other fide^ that the value of good aftions will rife at 
leaft in proportion to the degrees of evil in the omif- 
fion of them : and that therefore they cannot be 
equals any more than the oppofite evil omiflions. 

But let us return to that, which is our main fub- 
je6t, the diftin^ion between moral good and evil. 
Some have been fo wild as to deny there is any fuch 
thing : but from whaphas been faid here, it is ma- 
nifeft, that there is as certainly moral good and 
evil as there is true zndfalfe ; and that there is as 



*» ^eisparia ejfe fere flacuitpeccata^ lahorant Cum 'ventum nd 
<verum eft : fen/us morefque repugnant y Atque ipfa utilitas. " They 
" who would have all fins to be equal, labor under great dif- 
" ficulty, when they come to the truth 5 for they find it con- 
" trary toreafon, to morality, and to the intereft of inankind." 
HoR. 
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hatural and immutable a difference between tbofe 
as between thefe^ the difference at the bottom being 
indeed the fame p. Others acknowledge, that there- 
is indeed moral good and evil ; but xhtywant fome 
criterion^ or mark, by the help of which they might 
know them afunder. And others there are, who 
pretend to YiZYt found that rule, by which our ac- 
tions ought to be fquared, and may be difcriminat- 
ed ; or that ultitnate end^ to which they ought all 
to be referred ^ : but what they have advanced is 
either falfe, or not fufEciently guarded, or not 
comprehenfive enough, or not clear and firm % or 
(fo far as it is juft) reducible to my rule. For 

They, who reckon nothing to be good but 
what they call honejium % may denominate a£ti- 
ons according as that is, or is not the caufe * or 

P Therefore they, who denied there was either good or evil 
(p«/V« dyn^cf i *(iM,cf» " good or evil in the nature of things)'* 
were much in the right to make thorough work, and to fay there 
was nothing in nature either true m falfe. See ^ext. Emp. and 
Diog, Laert. 

9 j^»<?^[extremum,/ultimumbonorum] omnium phi lofopho"' 
rum fenientid tale debet effe, lit ad id omnia referri oporteat : ip» 
fum autem nufquam, " That which is the (ultimate end or final 
*^ good) atcording to the opinion of all philofophers, muflbe 
*' fomething to which all other things ought to be referred, but 
** itfelf referred to nothing." Cic. 

' There was among the old philofophers fuch an uncertain- 
ty and variety of opinions concerning xht fines bonorum ^ ma* 
lorum^ " the limits of good and evil," that if Varro computes 
rightly, the number might be raifed to 288. St Aug. 

« ^od honeftum eft, id bonum folum habendum eft, " That 
*' which is truly honorable, and valuable upon it's own ac- 
** count, is the only thing that ought to be efteemed really 
'• good." Gi/«inCic. 

* ^i \om$ns\ permulta oh earn unam cznfsLXnfaciunt — quia ho» 
neftumeft, "Who (every body) do abundance of things for this 
** r/i^» only "bccaufe they are honorable in themfelves." Cic. 

. > ' D end 
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end " of them : but then what is honejium "" ? Some- 
thing is ftili wanting to njcafure things by, and ta 
feparate the honejia from the inhonejla. 

They who place all in following nature *, if they 
mean by that phrafe ailing according to the na- 
tures of things {that is, treating things as being 
what they in nature are, or according to truth) 
fay what is right. But this does not ieem to be 
their meaning. And if it is only that a man muft 
follow his own nature ^, fince his nature is not 
purely rational, but there is a part of him, v/hich 
he has in common with brutes, they appoint him 
a guide which I fear will miflead him, this being 

« It is commonly placed among ends : and is confiderd as 
fuch in tliofe ways of fpeaking ; honeftum ejfe propter fe expeten- 
dim, *• that which is honorable ought to be fooght after for 
«* it's own fake." Cic, Fincm honorum effe honefte 'vinjere, " The 
•* ferfeSion of all goodnefs and virtue is to live by the rules of 
** true honor." lb, and the like. 

"^ To fay, $uod laudahile eft, omne hcneftum efi, " what is 
*' truly praife-worthy. Is truly honorable," or any thing like 
that, is to fay nothing. For how ihall one know what is truly 
laudahile, " praife-worthy ?" 

at TfX®* ««■• [Z»ir«i'] TO o/MoXoT'Kywf rac (al. elM\4^m) tw f tfrf# 

** The perfedlion of man fays (Zeno) is to live agreeably to, or 
•* to follow nature ; and that is to live virtue ully, for nature- 
** leads us to thati" Dioc. Laert. , 

y Vivere ex hominis naturd, " To live agreeably to the na- 
•* ture of man." Cic. It is true he adds, undique perfedd ^ ui* 
hil requirente : " every way perfeft and wanting nothing.'* 
but thofe words have either no meaning, or fuch as will not 
much mend' the matter. For what is natura undique perfeSa bt 
nihil requirens^ " a nature every way perfed and wanting no- 
•* thing ?" Befide, moral religion doth not confift in following- 
n^urc already perfedl, but by the praftice of religion we' aim 
at the perfecting of our natures* 

Gommooljr 
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commonly more likely to prevail, than the ratio- 
nal part. At beft this talk is loofe. 

They who make right reafon ^ to be the law, by 
which our afts are to be judged, and according to 
their conformity to this or deflexion from it call 
them lawful or unlawful^ good or bad, fay fome- 
thing more particular and precife. And indeed it 
is true, that whatever will bear to be tried by 
right reafon, is right -, and that which is condemn- 
ed by it, wrong. And moreover, if by right rea- 
fon is meant that which is found by the right ufe 
of our rational feculties, this is the fame with 
truth : and what is faid by them, will be compre- 
hended in what I have faid. But the manner in 
which they have deliverd themfelves, is not yet 
explicit enough *. It leaves room for fo many dif 
putes and oppofJe right-reafonsy that nothing can 
be fettled, while every one pretends that his rea- 
fon is right. And befide, what I have faid, ex- 
tends farther : for we are not .only to refpeft thofe 
truths, which we difcover by reafoning, but even 
fuch matters of fa^l^ as are fairly difcoverd to us by 
our fenfes. We ought to regard things as being 
what they are, which way foever we come to the 
knowledge of them. 

They, who contenting themfelves with fuper- 
ficial and tranfient views, deduce the difference 

» Celebrated every where. 

a To fxh jt> » T* (T/oe/yatyS-*/ Tfl^c «>«3"aV ^rfij^Jwfj Tac xAtet Tor 

ji U%fof T«c ar^i^eif <r»,u*r«i. " To define good adlions thus, 
** a;i«. tha^♦hey are done according to right reafon, and bad 
** anions the contrary ; is indeed true, but is not fufficient to 
*' declare the nature of them by fhewing v/hat aflions are truly 
«• fnch." Akdron. Rh9d, 
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between good arid ev'il from the common fenfe of 
mankind ^, and certain principles '^ that are born 
with us ^j piit the matter upon a very infirm foot. 
For it is much to be fufpedted there are no fuch 
innate maxims as they pretend, but that the im- 
preffions of education are miftaken for them : and 
befide that, the fentiments of mankind are not fo 
uniform and conjiant^ as that we may fefely truft 
fuch an important diftlnftion upon them \ 

They, who own nothing to be good but plea^ 
Jure^ or what they cbM jucundum, nothing evil but 
pain S and diftinguifli things by their tendencies 

to 

** Necfolumjus £5f injuria a natura dijudicatur, fed onimno om^ 
nia honefia l^ turpia. Ntpn communis intelligentia nobis notas rts 
efficit, iafque in am mis nojiris inchoavity ut honefia in 'virtutepe- 
nantur, in 'vitiis turpia, " Not only right and wrong are diffe- 
** rent in the nature of things, but all forts of honorable and 
** bafe anions are fo likewife : for common fenfe makes us un- 
" derftand things, and lays the firft rudiments of them in our 
'^ minds, in fuch a manner, that we make honorable things to 
** coniift in their being virtuous, and bafe things to confill in 
•* their being vitious." Cic. KeeTj»e*fl^ ^»<rir [o x^j/Viw^®'] elfcu 
aW^n^n ttgiJi ^^hn-^n* " Chryfippus fays, that fenfation and refle- 
• *• xion are the rules by which we form our judgment of things.** 
DiOG. Laert. 

^ They are ufually called principia natura^ lex (or leges) na- 

** the principles of nature, the law (<?r laws) of nature, firft ap- 
** preheniions of things, univerfal or natural notions, the law 
« of nature, fffc." 

«* The fet of thefe pra£Ucal principles (or a habit flowing 
from them) is, what, I think, goes by the name of Synterejis, 

« Vnaqtueque gens boclegem natura piUat, quod didicit. ** Eveiy 
'* nation think that to be the law of nature, which they have 
** been taught." Jerom. 

^ Under which word thefe delicate men comprehend ZdW. 
When£^V«r»;r, inLucian, is afked, Kcejco>»>« Toy crtfror^ ''Wnethtr 
? he thought labor an evil ?** he anfwers, N«/» " Yea.'* And 

Min^jfndtt 
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to this or that *, do hot agree in what this plea- 
fure is to be placed ^ or by what methods and 
aftings the moft of it may be obtaind. Thefe are 
left to be queftions ftill. As men have different 
taftes, different degrees of fenfe and philofophy, the 
fame thing cannot be pleafant to all : and if par- 
ticular aftions are to be proved by this teft, the 
morahty of them will be very uncertain ; the fame 
aft may be oione nature to one man, and of ano- 
ther to another. Belide, unlefs there be fome flrong 
limitation added as a fence for virtue, men will be 

Mindyrides [^l^n^d-^Uap, Herod, U Wt ^xtlrofi% x^'^t ^« *>»C 
dvUtroy " Smyndirides it is in Herodotus, a man who carried lu- 
" xury to the higheft degree") proceeded fo far in his averfion 
to labor, that ^us lotus alieno labore condoluit*- : qui cum'uidiffet 
fodientem, bf altius rafirum allevantemjaffum fe fieri (fSff^^ x^CtTu 
in Jt hen.) quefius njetuit ilium of us in conffeSiu fiio facere^ ** it 
** gave him a pain in his fide to fee another man labor— : when he 
^' faw any one digging or lifting a heavy rake, he complaind 
*f that it made him weary [demolijhd him, it is in Athen^eus) 
** and forbad the perfon doing any more work in his fight.'* 
Sen. 

g M hac [voluptatem, ^ dolorem"] iff qu^ fequamur, &* qua 
fugiamus, refert omnia [Arifiippus'], " (Jriftippus) referred every 
*' thing (to pleafure and pain) which wc purfu? or avoid.'' 
Cic. 

* FeUm definias, quid fit fuoluptas : de quo omnis hac quafii9 
eft, ** I would have you define what pleafure is, for this whole 
«* quefHon is about that,'* Cic. The difputes about pleafure 
. between the Cyrenaics, Epicurus, Hieronymus, &c. arq well 
known : whether the end was pleafure of body or mind : 
wheliier it was voluptas in motu, or in fiat u (ftabilitate) ; qu/e 
fiiavitate aliqua naturam ipfiim mo^oet, or quae fercipitur, omni 
Jolore detraSio i iic9»tfti^*$, or « »«T«ts-»^9iTiK^, &c. "fuchplea- 
** ftire as arofc from motion, or a fixed ftate ; fuch as put na- 
'^ tore into a pleafing agreeable motion ; or fuch as we feel, 
** when we aie free from all pain ; a pleafure that confifts in 
f* motion, or is fixed, fiff," Cxc. Diog. Laert. and others. 
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(and God to be the great exemplar), he fays what I 
Ihall not difpute. But fince he tells us not how or 
by what means we may attain this hkenefs, we are 
little the wiler in point of pradtice : unlefs by it 
we underftand the practice of truth, God being 
/r«/i&, and doing nothing contrary to it p. 

Whether any of thofe other foundations, upon 
which morality has been built, will hold better 
than thefe mentiond, I much queftion. But if the 
formal ratio of moral good and evil be made to 
CQnfift in a conformity of mens afts to the truth of 
the cafe or the contrary, as I have here explaind it, 
the diftinSlion feems to be fettled in a manner un- 
deniable, intelligible, practicable. For as what is 
meant by a true propofttion and matter of faSl is 
perfedtly underftood by every body -, fo will it be 
eafy for any one, fo far as he knows any fuch pro- 
pofitions and fafts, to compare not only words, but 
alfo anions with them. A very little fkill and at- 
tention will ferve to interpret even thefe, and dif^ 
cover whether they fpeak truth, or not ^. 

ofAotltvB^ati 3-i»j " to make himfelf a righteous man, by laboring 
** after virtue, that he may be as like God as it is poffible for a 
** man to be." And in another place, our <f>uy» tv&bJ'i is o/xoimcrtc 
^iti KATATo^uyttrhi « fleeing from thence is being like unta 
*' God fo far as we can be." St Augufiin feems to agree with ^ 
him, in that fentence of his, Reiigionis fumma efiimttari quern 
colis, *' The higheft pitch of religion is tp imitate the being 
♦' you wqrfhip." 

AXuStvetvi, , « Pythagoras being afked. What it was that any 
" man could do like what God does, anfwerd. Speak the 
'* truth." Stob, 

*i There 'is certainly not that difficulty or perplexity in mo* 
rality, which Cicero feems to fupppfe, when he fays, Confuetud^ 
ep(ercita}ioque capienda, ut honi ratiocinatores officiorum ejfe poffi- 
mus, " That ufe and excrcifc are neceflary to make us g004. 
f r^afon^rs about what is ov dpty,'* 

• X, ^ 
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X. If there he moral good and evil^ diftingtd/hd as 
before^ there is religion •, andfuch as may moft pro-- 
ferly be Jlyled natural. By religion I mean nothing 
G\k but an obligation to do (under which word I 
comprehend afts both of body and mind. I fay, to 
do) what ought not to be omitted, and to forbear 
what ought not to be done. So that there muft be 
religion, if there are things, of which fome ought 
not to be done, fome not to be omitted. But that 
there are fuch, appears from what has been faid 
concerning moral good and evil: becaufe that, 
which to omit would be evil, and which therefore 
being done would be good or well done, ought 
certainly by the terms to be done ; and fo that, 
which being done would be evil, and implies fuch 
abfurdities and rebellion againft the fupreme be- 
ing, as are mentiond under propofition the IVth. 
ought moft undoubtedly not ta be done. And then 
fince there is religion^ which follows from the dif- 
tinftion between moral good and evil 5 fince this 
diftin<5tion is founded in the relpeft, which mens 
a£ts bear to truth ; and fince no propofition can be 
true, which exprefles things otherwife than as they 
are in nature : fince things are fo, there muft be re- 
ligion, which is founded in nature, and may upon 
that account be moft properly and truly called the 
religion of nature or natural religion ; the great law 
of which religion, the law of nature, or rather (as 
we fhall afterwards find reafon to caU it) of the 
Author of nature is, 

XL ^hat every intelligent^ aSlive^ and free bc^ 
ing Jhould fi behave himfelf^ asby naaSt to contra-^ 

diH 
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diB truth ; or, that hejhould treat every thing as be- 
if^ what it is ^ 

Objections I am fenfible may be made to almoft 
any thing * -, but I believe none to what has been 
here advanced but fuch as may be anfwerd. For to 
confider a thing as hzmo^ fomething eJfe than what it 
15, or (which is the fame) not to confider it as be- 
ing what it is, is an abfurdity indefenfible. How- 
ever, for z,fpecimeny I will fet down a few. Let usr 
fuppofe fome gentleman, who has not fufficiently 
confiderd thefe matters, amidft his freedoms, and 
in the gaiety of humor, to talk after fome fuch 
manner as this. " If every thing muft be treated 
** as being what it is, what rare work will follow .^ 
*' For, I . to treat my enemy as fuch is to kill him, 
*' or revenge myfelf foundly upon him. 2. To 
•' ufe a creditor^ who is a fpend-thrift, or one that 
*'' knows not the ufe of money, or has no occafion 
" for it, 2A fuchy is not to pay him. Nay flirther, 
^ J. If I want money^ don't I aft according to 
*' truth, if I take it from fom.e body elfe to fup- 
" ply my own wants ? And more, do not- 1 aft 
" contrary to truths if J do not ? 4. If one, who 
" plainly appears to have a deftgn of killing ano- 

' What it is in nature. NtillU JIO *fiIJ> "according to what 
** the thing is," tp ufe MaimonUes'^s words. And thus that in. 

Arrtanus is true, Noyu©* ^latriKoe is-iv Snr^, to aKoKit^ov TJ» pd^H 

t0'Cfl*tl€<y, " The rule of life is, to do whatever is agreeable to 
nature." 0/r:ni in re quid fit 'veri, 'videre ^ tueri decet. ** Wc- 
*' ought to find out and to maintain what is true, about every 
** thing." Cic. This is indeed the way of truth. 

» Becaufe there is fcarce any thing, which one or other will 
not fay. ^id emm potcft diet de illo, qui nigram dixit eJfe m<vem^ 
&c/* <' What can we (ay of a man that af&rms black to be 
<• white, yc." Lact. 

" ther^ 
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*^ ther, or doing him feme great mifchicf, if he 
'' can find him, fhould alk me where he is, and I 
*' know where he is ; may not I, to fave life, fay I 
" do not know, tho thatbefalfe? 5. At this rate 
** I may not, in zfrolick^ break a glafs, or burn a 
'* book : becaufe forfooth to ufe thefe things as 
" being what they are, is to drink out of the one, 
" not to break it ; and to read the other, not burn 
** it. Lajlly^ how fhall a man knew what is tnie : 
'* and if he can find out truth, may he not want 
'' the power of afting agreeably to it ?** 

To the firft objedlion it is eafy to reply from 
what has been already faid. For if the objeftor's 
enemy, whom we will call E, was nothing more 
than his enemy, there might be fome force in the 
objeftion ; but fince he may be confiderd as fome- 
thing elfe befide that, he muft be ufed according 
to what he is in other refpefts,. as well as in that 
from which he is denominated the objeftor's (or 
O's) enemy. For E in the firft place is a man •, and 
as fuch may claim the benefit of common huma- 
nity, whatever that is : and if O denies it to him, 
he wounds truth in a very fenfible part. And then 
if O and E are fellow-citizens^ living under the 
fame government, and fubjecft to laws, which are 
fo many common covenants, limiting the behavi- 
our of one man to another, and by which E is ex- 
empt from all private violence in his body, eftate, 
&fr. O cannot treat E as being what he is, unlefs 
he treats him alfo as one, who by common confent 
is under fiich a proteftion. If he does otherwife, 
he denies^ the exiftence of the forcfaid laws and 
public compafts : contrary to truth. And befide, 
Q fhould adl with refpeft to bimfelfas being what 

he 
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he is ; a man himfelf, in fuch or fuch circumftances, 
and one who has given up all right to private re^ 
venge (for that is the thing meant here). If truth 
therefore be obferved, the refult will be this. O 
muft treat E dLsfomething compounded oi 2i man, a 
fellow-citizen, and an enemy, all three : that isy 
he muft only profecute him in fuch a way, as is 
agreeable to the ftatutes and methods, which the 
Ibcicty have obliged themfelves to obferve. And 
even as to legal profecutions^ there may be many 
things ftill to be confiderd. For E may fnew him- 
felf an enemy to O in things, that fall under the 
cognizance of law, which yet may be of moment 
and importance to him, or not. If they are fuch 
things, as really afFeft xh&fafety ox happinefs of O 
or his family, then he williind himfelf obliged, in 
duty and fubmiffion to truth, to take refuge in the 
laws ; and to punilh E, or obtain fatisfaftion, and 
at leaft fecurity for the future, by the means there 
prefcribed. Becaufe if he does not, he denies the 
nature 2indifenfe of happinefs to be what they are ; 
the obligations, which perhaps we fhall ftiew here- 
after he. is under to his family \ to be what they 
are ; a dangerous and wicked enemy to be danger-* 
ous and wicked ; the end of laws, and fociety it- 
felf, to be the fafety and good of its members, by 

* Concern et cum in dando mmiijicumejfe^ turn in exigendo non acer^ 
hum :—a liiibus <vero qitantum lice at ^ ^ nefcio an paulo plus etiam 
quam iiceaty ahhorrentem.—Habenda eft autem ratio ret f ami Harts ^ 
quam quidem dilabi finer e fiagitiofiim eft. "It is but reafonable 
" that we fhould be liberal in giving, andnot fevere in ourde- 
" mands :— we (hould be averfe to any contention, as far as is 
" lawful, nay I dcm't knQw, if we Ihould not go a little far, 
** ther.~But we muft have regard to our own private circum- 
<\ ftances, for it is a wicked thing in us to hurt them/' Cic. 

preventing 
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preventing injuries, punifhing offenders, 6?r. which 
it will appear to be, when that matter comes before 
us. But if the enmity of E rifes not beyond triflings 
or more tolerable inftances, then O might aft againft 
truth, if he Ihould be at more charge or hazard in 
profecuting E than he can afford, or the thing loft 
or in danger is worth -, Ihould treat one that is an 
enemy in little things, or a little enemy, as a great 
one ; or fhould deny to make fome allowances, and 
forgive fuch peccadillo's, as the common frailty of 
human nature makes it neceffary for us mutually 
to forgive, if we v/ill live together. Lafthf^ in 
cafes, of which the laws of the place take no no- 
tice^ truth and nature would be fufficiently ob- 
ferved, if O ihould keep a vigilant eye upon the 
fteps of his adverfary, and take the moft prudent 
meafures, that are compatible with the charadler 
of a private perfon, either to affwage the malice 
of E, or prevent the effefts of it •, or perhaps, if 
he (hould only not ufe him as a friend ". For this 
if he fhould do, notwithftanding the rants of fome 
men, he would cancel the natural differences of 
things, and confound truth with untruth. 

The debtor in the fecond objedion, if he ads as 
he fays there, does, in the firft place^ make himfelf 
the judge of his creditor, which is what he is not. 
For he lays him under a heavy fentence, an incapa- 
city in effeft of having any eftate, or any more 
cftate; In the next place, he arrogates to himfelf 
more than can be true : that he perfeftly knawSj 
not only what his creditor and his circumftances 

» T«r ftxiort* M StutA jutxc* ir> Tot i' •x^efjf i*^*** ** Invito ^' 
^ your friend to fupper, but let your enemy alone.'* Hbs. 



i 
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are^ but alfo what they ever will be hereafter. He 
that is now weak, or extravagant, or very rich, 
may for ought he knows become otherwife. Atfid^ 
which is to be confiderd above all, he direftly de- 
nies the money, which is the creditor*s, to be the 
crcditor*s. For it is fuppofed to be owing or due to 
him otherwife he is no creditor) : and if it be due 
to him, (he has a right to it : and if he has a right 
to it, of right it is his (or, it is his). But the debtor 
by detaining it ufes it, as if it was his own, and 
therefore not the other*s ; contrary to truth. To pay 
a man what is due to him doth not deny, that he 
who pays may think him extravagant, ^c. or any 
other truth ; that aft has no fuch fignification. It 
only fignifies, that he who pays thinks it due to the 
other, or that it is his : and this it naturally doth 
fignify. For he might pay the creditor without hav- 
ing any other thought relating to him, but wotlld 
not without this, 

Anf. to objeSlion the 3d. Afting according to 
truth, as that phrafe is ufed in theobjeftion, is not 
the thing required by my rule; but, fo to adt that 
no truth may be denied by any aft. Not taking 
from another man his money by violence is a for- 
bearance, which does not fignify, that I do not 
want money, or which denies any truth. But tak- 
ing it denies that to be his, which (by the fuppofi- 
tion) is bis. The former is only as it were filencc, 
which denies nothing : the latter a direft and loud 
aflfertion of a falfity ; the former what can contra- 
dift no truth, becaufe the latter does. If a man 
wants money through his own extravagancq and 
^ice, there can be iio pretence for making another 
man to pay for his wickednefs or folly. We will 

fuppofe 
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^jfappofe therefore xht man, who wants money, to 
^^want it for neceffaries, and to have incurred this 
' want through fome misfortune^ which he could not 
prevent. In this cafe, which is put as ftrong as can 
be for the obje<5lor, there are ways of exprefling 
this want, or afting according to it, without tref- 
paffing upon truth. The man may by honeft ta^r 
and jHduftry feek to fupply his wants -, or he may 
appyf^zs z fupplicanf '^, not as an enemy or robber, 
to fuch as can afford to relieve him ; or if his want 
is very preffing, to the firft perfons he meets, whom 
truth will oblige to affift him according to their 
abilities : or he may do arr^ thing but violate truth * ; 
which is a privilege of a vaft fcope, and leaves him 
many refources. And fuch a behaviour as this is 
not only agreeable to his cafe, and expreflive of it 
in a way that is natural ; but he would deny it to 
be what it is, if he did not aft thus. If there is no 
way in the world, by which he may help himfelf 
without the violation of truth (which can fcarce be 
fuppofed. If there is no other way) he muft e*ea 
take it as his fate ''. Truth will be truth, and muft 
retain its charafter and force, let his cafe be what it 
will. Many things might be added. The man, 

>¥ *<V;t»'» ** For a poor man not to own himfelf to be poor is 
«« a bafe thing ; but for him not to endeavor to be^ otherwife 
" is a bafer thing ftill." Thucyd. 

» For tfycv y kVJf ovf/iT®', «« no endeavor is any repjjoach,** 
Hfis. 

y Suum cuique inammodumferenium eft potiusy quam ie alterhu 
€ommodis detrahendum, ** Every man ought to bear the evils lie 
** is ander, rather than deprive others of their advantages.** ' 
Cic. AccorcUngto Plato^ a man fhould choofe to die^ mfifiP 
diukuu \* rather than dp an unjoft thing.". 

ftOtfk 
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from whom this monq^SlMv be taken, will 
proved fed. vi. to have a right to defend himfelk-^- 
and his, and not fufFer it to be taken from him v* 
perhaps he may ftand as much in need of it, as 
the other, ^c. 

Jnf. to obj. the 4th. It is certain, in the firft 
place, that nothing may willingly be done, 
in any manner promotes murder : whoeverl 
cefTary to that, offends againft many truths of^Kffi^/. 
weight, 2. You are not obliged to anfwer the^n- 
cfoh queftion. Silence here would contradift no 
truth. 3. No one can tell, in ftrift fpeaking, where 
another is, if he is not within his view. Therefore, 
you may truly deny, that you know where the man 
is. Laftly^ if by not difcovering him you fhould 
indanger your life (and this is the hardeft circum-^ 
ftance, that can be taken into the objedion), the 
cafe then would be the fame, as if' the inquirer 
fhould fay, " If you do not murder fuch a one, I 
** will murder you." And then be fure you mufl 
not commit murder ; but muft defend yourfelf a* 
gainft this, as againft other dangers, againft Ban- 
ditti, fcf r. as well as you can. Tho merely to deny 
truth by words (I mean, when they are not pro- 
diidive of fafts to follow j as in judicial tranfadti- 
ons, bearing witnefs, or pafling fentence) is not 
equal to a denial by fa£is 5 tho an abufe of language 
ijs allowable in this cafe, if ever in any, tho all fins 
againft truth are not equal, and certainly a little 
trefpaflingupon it in the prefent cafe, for the good 
of all parties, ', as little a one as any ^ and tho one 

** ph^rfician deceives a fick perfon,— and there is nothing^ 
•' ftocking in it." Max. Tyr,, 

might 
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ihight look on a man in fuch a fit of rage as mad, 
and therefore talk to him not as a man but a mad 
man : yet truth vsfacred *, and there are other ways 
of coming off with innocence, by giving timely 
notice to the man in danger, calling in afliftance, 
or taking the advantage of fome feafonable inci* 
dent ^ 

Tjk 5th objeSlion feems to refpeft inanimate 
thin^, which if we muft treat according to what 
they are, it is infinuated we fhall become obnoxi- 
ous to many trifling obligations ; fuch as are there 
mentiond. To this I anfwer thus. If the glafs be 
nothing elfe but an ufeful drinking-glafs, and thefe 

a To that queftlon. Si quis ad te confugiat^ qui mendacio tuo 
fojjit a morte liber art, non es mentiturus? *' If a man fhould come 
" to you, who ihould be faved from death by your telling a 
*' lye, would you tell one ?" StAuftin anfwers in thq, iiq;»tive, 
and concludes, Refiat ut nunquam boni mentiantur* ^^jmiOwfir'' 
tiusy quanta excellent i us dices ^ nee frodam, nee menttw^ ** It re- 
** mains then that good men ihould never tell a lye.— How 
** much more courageous, how much better is it to fay, I will 
** neither betray him, nor tell a lye." 

*> In fuch preflin^ cafes, under imminent danger, the world 
is wont to make great allowances. Oj/'x eda-xe)^ *>» ^»t4 'iat-{%vin 

- xf>'»y ; — oJit> «• TO o-uBhtd yt ro 4i«J*®* ^•/»«. *' Is it not then a 
'* bafe thing to fay what is falfc ?— No, not if the falfity will fave 
" anyone." Soph. Even they, who fay, H 7l03 rtrl^lD tl^rt 
rmPJJOU '^lip* that he who fp.eaketh falfehood tranfgreffeth 
" indeed;" and, NO^pi ^V^Ol iV^fibi HCK -^211 X5"0. 
*' that it is a pofrtive precept to fpeak the truth in common diA 
•' courfe ;" and, ?"J) 121^ iVnD np-vDOn, " that a lyar is 
'* like an idolater /' fay alfo, in^O CDlVu; m'^dl 12U» 
" that it is better to preferve peace." S. Hh ared (ti* al. faff.) 
An^AhenE^^raitcysoi Abraham, ^'JD tunmn ^^0^3^l Hm 
njJU;n ^IIS, " that \itm^Abimelech with fuch words as 
« the neccffity of that time required." In fhort, fome haveper- 

■ mitted, in defperate cafes, mendacio tanquam *vcneno uti, ** to 
f* make ufe of a lye as you do of poifon." Sext. Pythag. 
• . "1 E ' words 
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words fully exprefs what it is, to treat it accord- 
ingly is indeed to drink out of it, when there is 
pccafion and it is truly ufeful, and to break it de- 
fignedly is to do what is wrong ^. For that is to 
handle it, as if it neither was ufeful to the objedor 
Jiinifelf, nor could be fo to any one elfe ; contrary 
to the defcription of it. But if there be any reafon 
for breaking the glafs, then fomething is wtnting 
to declare fully what it is. As, if the glafs \M poi- 
fond : for then it becomes a poifond drinking-glafs^ 
and to break or deftroy it is to ufe it according to 
this /r«^ defcription of it. Or if by breaking it any 
thing is to be obtaind, which more than counter- 
vails the lofs of it, it becomes a glafs with that dr" 
cumftance : and then for the objeftor to break it, if 
it be his own, is to ufe it according to what it is. 
A^nfyfjf flvwld become by fome circumftance u/e^ 
/^'m|S^t> there Ihoul^rbe no reafon for breaking 
it, yet if there be none ^inft it, the thing will be 
indifferent and matter of %berty. This anfwer, mu- 
tatis mutandiSj may be adapted to other things of 
this kind •, books^ or any thing elfe. As the ufeful- 
nefs or excellence of fome books renders them 
worthy of immortality, and of all our care to fe- 
cure them to pofterity ^ ; fo fome may be ufed more 
like what they are, by tearing or burning them, 
than by preferving or reading them : the number 
of which, large enough already, I wilh you may 

c 01 mora vVd niU;V-^1DN- « it is forbidden.-.ti 
•* break your own vcficls in your anger." S. Hhas. 

^ Who doth not deteft that thought of Caligula^ deHmm 
€wrmmlm fibolemlis, &c. I about d^ftroying Hgrnr^ Ycrfcs^CsTtf .*! 

llOf 
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not think to be increafed hy this, which I here fend 
you. 

Here two thinjgs ought to be regarded. !• That 
tho to ad againft truth in any cafe is wrong, yet, 
the degrees of guilt varying with the importance 
of things, in fome cafes the importance one way 
or t'other may be fo little as to render the crime 
evanefcent 01 almoji nothing *. And, 2. that inani^ 
mate beings cannot be confiderd as capable of 
wrong treatment, if the refpeft they bear to living 
beings is fcparated from them. The drinking- glafs 
before mentiond could not be confiderd as fuch, 
or be what it now is, if there was no drinking ani- 
mal to own and ufe it. Nothing can be of any im- 
portance to that thing itfelf, which is void of all 
life and perception. So that when we compute 
what fuch things ^re, we.muft take th^pL^f facing 
what they are in reference to things that have life. 
• The laft and moft material ohjeSiionj or queftion 
rather, fhall be anfwerd fcy and by. In the mean 
time I fhall only fay, that if in any particular cafe ' 
truth is inacceflible, and after due inquiry it doth 
not appear what^ or how things are, then this will 
be true, that the cafe or thing under confideration 
is doubtful : and to aft agreeably unto this truth is 
to be not oginionative, nor obftinate, but modeft, 
cautious, docile, and to endeavour to be on the 
faferfide. Such behaviour Ihews the cafe to be as it 

« The Stoics muft certainly therefore be much too fcrupulous, 
when they affirm (if they were in eameft), that */i to't W«t»\o» 
«»( Itv^* «'«Wffff Tfli tf'o^tt « xo>#' \ifvt^irHi *' reaibn commands 
^* a wife many not ib much as to move his fingers, as it were by 
.*' chancy.'* Clbm. Alex. Efpecially fince this is, at kaftor- 
^in^il}^ thio^ perfectly indifferent by prop, IX. 

£ 2 !$• 
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is. And as to the want of power to aft agreeably to 
truth, that cannot be known till trials are made : 
and if any one doth try, and do his endeavor, he 
may take to himfelf the fatisfaftion, which he will 
find in feft. IV. 

S E c T. II. Of Happinefs. 

THAT, which demands to be next confiderd, 
is happinefs ; as being in itfelf moft confider- 
able •, as abetting the caufe of truth ; and as being 
indeed fo nearly allied to it, that they cannot well 
be parted. We cannot pay the refpeftsdue to one, 
unlefs we regard the other. Happinefs muft not be 
denied to be what it is : and it is by the praftice of 
truth that we aim at that happinefs, which is true. 
In tbe few following propofitions I ihall not on- 
ly give you my idea of it, but alfo fubjoin fome olh 
fervations^ which tho perhaps not neceflary here, 
we may fometime hereafter think no lofs of time 
or labor to have made en pajfant : fuch as men of 
fcience would call, fome of them porifmata^ of co- 
rollaries, and {omtfcbolia^ I Ihall take them as they 
fall in my way promifcuoufly. 

I. Pleafure is a confcioufnefs of fomething agree^ 
ahle^ pain of the contrary : & v. v. the confcioufnefs 
of any thing agreeable is pleafure^ of the contrary 
pain. For as nothing, that is agreeable to us, can 
be painful at the fame time, and as fuch; nor any 
thing difagreeable pleafant, by the terms -^ fo neither 
can any thing agreeable \Kfor that reafon (becaufe 
it is agreeable) not pleafant, nor any thing difagite- 
able not painful, in fome meafure or other. 

Obf. 
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Obf. I. Pleafures and pains are proportionable t0 
the perceptions andfenfe of their fubjeSls^ or the per- 
fons affeSied with them. For confcioufnefs and per- 
ception cannot be feparated : becaufe as I do not 
perceive what I am not confcious to myfelf I do 
perceive, fo neither can I be confcious of what I do 
not perceive, or of more or lefs than what I do 
perceive. And therefore, fince the degrees of plea- 
fure or pain muft be anfwerable to the confciouf- 
nefs, which the party atFedted has of them, they 
muft hkewife be as the degrees of perception are. 

Obf. 2. Whatever increafes the power of perceivings 
renders the percipient more fufceptive of pleafure or . 
pain. This is an immediate confequence ; and to 
add more is needlefs : unlefs, that among the 
means, by which perceptions and the inward fenfe 
of things may in many cafes be heightend and i»- 
creafedy the principal are reflexion^ and the praftice 
of thinking. As I cannot be confcious of what I 
do not perceive : fo I do not perceive that, which I 
do not advert upon. That which makes me feel, 
makes me advert. Every inftance therefore of con- 
fcioufnefs and perception is attended with an aft 
of advertence : and as the more the perceptions 
are, the more are the advertences or reflexions ; fo 
V. V. the more frequent or intenfe the adts of ad- 
vertence and reflexion are, the more confcioufnefs 
there is, and the ftronger is xht perception. Further^ 
all perceptions are produced in time : time paflfes 
by moments : there can be but one moment pre- 
fent ,at once : and therefore all prefent perception 
confidcrd without any relation to what is paft, or 

'E 3 future. 
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future, may be lookd upon as momentaneous only. 
In this kind of perception the percipient perceives, 
as if he had not perceived any thing before, nor had 
any thing perceptible to follow. But in reflexion 
there is a repetition of what is paft, and an antici* 
pation of that which is apprehended as yet to come : 
there is a connexion of paft and future, which by this 
are brought into the fum, and fupefadded to the 
prefent or momentaneous perceptions. Again^ by 
rcflefting we praftife our capacity of apprehend- 
ing : and this pradlifing will incrcafe, and as it were 
^;f/^^ that capacity, to a certain degree. Laftfyy re- 
flexion doth not only accumulate moments paft 
and future to thofe that are prefent, but even in 
their paflage it feems to multiply them. For time, 
as well as fpace, is capable of indeterminate di vifi- 
on : and the finer or nicer the advertence or reflexi- 
on is, into the more parts is the time divided j which, 
whilft the mind confiders thofe parts as fo many fe- 
veral moments, is in effeSi renderd by this fo much 
the longer. And to this experience agrees. 

Obf. 3. ^be caufes of plea fur e and pain are rela* 
the things : and in order to ejlimate truly their ejffeU 
upon any particular fubjelt they ought to be drawn 
into the degrees of perception in that fubjeSf. When 
the caufe is of the fame kind, and afts with an 
equal force, if the perception of one perfon be equal 
to that of another, what they perceive muft needs 
be equal. And fo it will be likewife, when the 
forces in the producing caufes and the degrees of 
perception in the fentients are reciprocal. For (which 
doth not feem to' be confiderd by the world, and 
therefore ought the more particularly to be noted) 

if 
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if the caufe of pleafure or pain (hould aft but half 
as much upon A, as it does upon B ; yet if the per- 
ceptivity of A be double to that of B, the fum of 
their pleafures or pains will be equal. In other cafes 
they will be unequal. As, if the caufa dfllorijyca 
fhould aft with the fame impetus on C with which 
it afts upon D ; yet if C had only two degrees of 
perception, and D had three, the pain fuftaind by 
D would be half as much more as that of C : be- 
caufe he would perceive or feel the afts and im- 
preffions of the caufe more by fo much. If it Ihould 
aft with twice the force upon D which it afts with 
upon C, then the pain of C would be to that of D 
as 2 to 6 : /. e. as one degree of force multiplied by 
two degrees of perception to two degrees of force 
multiplied by three of perception. And fo on, 

Obf. 4. Mens refpeSiive happinejfes or pleafures 
ought to be valued as they are to the perfons them- 
felves, whofe they are -, or according to the thoughts 
andfenfe^ which they barue of them : not according 
to the eftimate put upon them by other people, 
who have no authority to judge of them, nor can 
know what they are 5 may compute by different 
rules ; have lefs fenfe ; be in different circumftan- 
ces ^ ; or fuch as guilt has renderd partial to them- 
lelves. If that prince, who having plenty and flocks 
many, yet ravifhd the poor man's fingle ewe- 
lamb out of his bofom, reckond the poor man's 
lofs to be not greater, than the lofs of one of his 
Jambs would have b^n to him, he muft be very 

f Tufi hiefii, aliterfenHas. '' You would be of another opi- 
Jf iuo;i, if you were ii\ xny drcumftances/'.TBR. 

E 4. defeftive 
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Time and life without thinking are next neigh- 
bours to nothings to no-time and no-life ^. And 
therefore to kill a brute is to deprive him of a life, 
or a remainder of time, that is equal to little more 
than nothing : tho this may perhaps be more appli- 
cable to fome animals than toothers. That, which 
is chiefly to be taken care of in this matter, is, 
that the brute may not be killed unneceflTarily ; 
when it is killed, that it may have as few moments 
of pain as may be ^ ; and that no young be left to 
languilh. So much by the way here. 

II. Pain confiderd in itfelf is a real evil^ pleafure 
a real good. I take this as a poftulatum^ that will 
without difficulty be granted. Therefore, 

III. By ibe general idea of good and evil the one 
[pleafure] is in itfelf deftrable^ the other [pain] to 

Cic. iVw l^ 'venturo torquemur £ff fraterito, Timoris enim tor^ 
mentuin memoria reducit, pr^fvidentia anticipat. Nemo tantum pne* 
feniibus mifer eft, " But we torment ourfelves with what is to 
" come, and with what is paft : for by our forefight we antici- 
** pate the torment of fear, and by our memory we bring back 
** that torment which is paft. No man is miferable by the prc- 
" fcnt things alone." Sen. 

k Prafens tempus brevij/imum eft,ndeo quidem, ut quibufdamnui^ 
lum 'videatur^ &c. " The prefent time is as fliort as is poffible, 
" infomuch that fome have imagind it to be a mere nothing, 

xdBotfAtf fxilaCeixXQfrtCf h cTojtiT i/uitf ytroufttt o»;t^or@'. "When we 
** have no fucceflion of thoughts, or if we have, but forget 
** them, then time feems to us to be nothing." Arist. 

1 'D1 ajnncnn nionu; ssin nujn j'^n.^* God takes 

** no delight that z beaft fliould die, if there be no reafon for its 
*' dying.'' Ab. Ezra, f nV Kl-aJH TIK^lh ipS nWy 
'13^ ** He that put a beafl to any pain, widiout a juft reafoft^ 
^' for fo doing, (hall be accountable for it," S, Hhas. 

h 
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fe (ffociied. What is here faid, refpefts mere plea- 
fure and pam, abftradled from all circumftances, 
confequences, iSc. But becaufe there are fome of 
thefe generally adhering to them, and fuch as enter 
fo deep into their nature, that unlefs thefe be taken 
in^ the full and true charafter of the other cannot 
be had, nor can it therefore be known what happi- 
nefs is, I muft proceed to fome other propofitions 
relating to this fubjed. 

IV. Pleafure compared with fain may either he 
equaly or more^ or lefs : alfo pkafures may be com-- 
pared with other pleajures ™, and pains with pains. 
Becaufe all the moments of the pleafure muft bear 
fome refped or be in fome ratio to all the moments 
of pain : as alfo all the degrees of one to all the de- 
grees of the other : and fo muft thofe of one plea- 
fure, or one pain, be to thofe of another. And if 
the degrees of intenfenefs be multiplied by the mo- 
ments of duration, there muft ftill be fome ratio 
of the one produdl to the other. 

That this propofition is true, appears from the 
general conduft of mankind ; tho in fome particu- 
lars they may err, and wrong themfelves, fome 
more, fome lefs. For what doth all this hurry of 

« The rants of thofe men, who affert, /wi* /i<*l^t »Vorir »Voryc 
fknH jJ/Siiot Ti t?r«/> •' that there is no diiFcrence in plcafurcs, 
" that nothing can be more than pleafant/' nay, *wV« ilihiiu^ 
Ir aWiff, " that there is nothing that is naturally pleafant or un- 
" pleafant," in Diogenes Laertius^ can furely afFeft no body, 
who has fenfe, or is alive. Nor that of the Stoics, in Pltaarcb, 
•TI iytSh i xs^f^ 0t^» au|ef 4r^7>ii^^fv^, j(^\. " That the 
^' continiiaiice of any good makes no addition to it.'' As if an 
^ge was not more than a moment^ and (therefore) an age^a 
bappineis more than 9 xnoment'st 

bufmefs. 
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bufinefs, what do all the labors and travels of men 
tend to, but to gain fuch advantages, as they think 
do exceed all their trouble ? What are all their ab- 
ftinences and felf-denials for, if they do not think 
fome pleafures lefs tlian the pain, that would fuc- 
ceed them ? Do not the various methods of life 
Ihew, that men prefer one fort of pleafure to ano- 
ther, and fubmit to one fort of pain rather than to 
have another ? And within ourfelves we cannot but 
find an indifference as to many things, not caring, 
whether we have the pain with the pleafure obtaind 
by it, or mifs the pleafure, being excufed from the 
pain. ' 

V. When pleafures and pains are equals they mu- 
tually defiroy each other : when the one exceeds^ the 
excefs gives the true quantity of pleafure or pain. For 
nine degrees of pleafure, lefs by nine degrees of 
pain, are equal to nothing : but nine degrees of 
one, lefs by three degrees of the other, give fix of 
the former net and true. 

VI. As therefore there may be true pleafure and 
pain : fo there may he fome pleafures^ which compared 
with what attends or follows them^ not only may 
vanifh into nothings but may even degenerate into 
pain, and ought to be reckond as pains "; andv.'v. 
fome pains, that may be annumerated to pleafures. For 
the true quantity of pleafure differs not from that 
quantity of true pleafure \ or it is fo much^ of that 

" Nocet {^t noxa) empta dolor c 'volirptas. '* Pleafure, that is 
** procured by p?,ir, is fomuch real hurt.*'HoR. And, 
multo corruffa dolore vohptas. •* Pleafure vitiated by mach 
" pain." 7^/7. ' 

kind 
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kindof pleafure, which is true (clear of all difcounts 
and future payments) : nor can the true quantity of 
fain not be the fame with that quantity of true or 
mere pain. Then, the man who enjoys three de- 
grees of llich pleafure as will bring upon him nine 
degrees of pain, when three degrees of pain are fet 
off to balance and fink the three of pleafure, can 
have remaining to him only fix degrees of pain : 
and into thefe therefore is his pleafure finally re- 
folved. And 18 the three degrees of pain, which 
any one indures to obtain nine of pleafure, end in 
fix of the latter. By the fame manner of comput- 
ing fome pleafures will be found to be the lofe of 
pleafure, compared with greater : and fome pains 
the alleviation of pain ; becaufe by undergoing 
them greater are evaded **. Thus die natures of 
pleafures and pains are varied, and fometimes tranf- 
muted : which ought never to be forgot. 

Nor this neither. As in the fenfe of mofl: men, I 
believe, a little pain will weigh againfl: a great deal 
of pleafure^p : fo perhaps there may be fome pains, 
which exceed all pleafures ; that is^ fuch pains as 
no man would choofe to fufFer for any pleafure 
whatever^ or at leafi any that we know of in this 
world. So that it is poflible the difference, or ex- 
cefs of pain, .may rife fo high as to become iinmenfe : 
and then the pleafure to be fet againft that pain will 
be but a point, or cypher : a quantity of no value* 

* As when that Pompeyy mentiond by Valerius Maximus, by 
burning his finger efcaped the torture. 

P Bona, malts porta non funty etiam pari numero : nee lafitim 
vUa minimo marore penfanda, " Good things are not equal to 
^* evil things, tiio rfiey were the fame in number; nor is any 
^ joy an equiyalefit fbr the Icaft ioFrow." Plin. . 

VII. Hap^ 
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VII. Happinefs differs not from the true quantity 
cf pleafure^ unbappinefs of fain. Or, any being may 
be f aid to be fo far happy j as bispleafures are true, 
&c. That cannot be the happinefs of any being, 
which is bad for him : nor can happinefs be difa- 
greeable. It muft be fomething therefore, that is 
both agreeable and good for the pofleflbr. Now pre- 
fent pleafure is for the prefent indeed agreeable ; 
but if it be not true, and he who injoys it muft pay 
more for it than it is worth, it cannot be for his 
good, or good for him. This therefore cannot be 
his happinefs. Nor, again, can that pleafure be reck- 
ond happinefs, for which one pays the full price in 
pain : becaufe thefe are quantities which mutually 
deftroy each other. But yet fince happinefs.is fome- 
thing, which, by the general idea of it, muft be 
defirable, and therefore agreeable, it muft be fomc 
kind of pleafure ^ : and this, from what has been 
faid, can only be fuch pleafure as is true. That only 
can be both agreeable and good for him. And thua. 
every one's happinefs will be as his true quantity 
of pleafure. 

One, that loves to make <?^>^/^»j, may demand 
here, whether there may not be happinefs without 
pleafure : whether a man, may not be faid ta be 
happy in relped: to thofe evils, which he efcapes, 
and yet knows nothing of : and whether there may 
not be fuch a thing as »^j^tf//w happinefs. I anfwer, 
an exemption from misfortunes. and pains is a high 
privilege, tho we fliould not be fenfible what thofe 

^ 'Oi^d-d hlf UofHf mfmepLjutifiix^ai t? tu^MiMii^ " Wethink 
!! dut happiQ^jAuft layciimeplcafyre qu^ ^Itji it.'' Arist. 

roisfor- 
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misfortunes or dangers are, from which we are de- 
liverd, and in the larger ufe of the word maybe 
ilyled a happinefs. Alfb, the abfence of pain or un- 
happinefs may perhaps be called negative happi- 
nefs, lince the meaning of that phrafe is known. 
But in proper fpeaking happinefs always includes 
fomething pofitive. For mere indolence refuhing 
from infenlibility, or joind with it, ifit be happi- 
nefs, is a happinefs infinitely diminifhd : that is^ it 
is no more a happinefs,. than it is an unhappinefs ; 
upon the confine of both, but neither. At beft it is 
jbut the happinefs of flocks and flones ' : and to 
thefe I think happinefs can hardly be in flriftnels 
^lowd. 'Tis the privilege of a flock to be what it 
is, rather than to be a miferable being : this we are 
fcnfible of^ and therefore, joining this privilege 
with our own fenfe of it, we call it happinefs ; but 
this is what it is in our manner of apprehending it, 
not what it is in the flock itfelf. A fenfe indeed of 
being free from pains and troubles is attended with 
happinefs : but then the happinefs flows from the 
fenfe of the cafe, and is 2, pofitive happinefe. Whilfl 
a man refleds upon his negative happinefs, as it i^ 
called, and injoys it, he makes it pofitive : and per- 
haps a fenfe of immunity from the afflidlians anc4 
miferies every where fb obvious to our obfervation 
is one of the greateji pleafures in this world. 

Vlli. Tbat being may he faidto be ultimatefyiap^ 
fy^ in fame degree or other ^ t^e fum total of vohofe 
pleafures exceeds the fum of all bis pains: or, ulti- 

' Or tmu u^AM^'Ht xivrJic0atf9 !' Uk^ d num in a deep 

matt 
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maie happinefs is the fum ofhappinefs^ or true plea*^ 
furej at the foot of the account. And fo on the other 
fide, that being may be f aid to be ultimately unhappy^ 
the fum of all whofe pains exceeds that of all his 
pleafures. 

IX. 21? make itfelf happy is a duty^ which every 
beings in proportion to its capacity^ owes to itfelf ; 
and that J which every intelligent being may be fup- 
pofed to aim at^ in general \ For happinefs is fomc 
quantity of true pleafure : and that pleafure, which 
I call true, may be confiderd by itfelf, and fo will 
be juftlydefirable (according to prop, II, and III). 
On the contrary, unhappinefs is certainly to be a-* 
voided : becaufe being a quantity of mere pain, it 
may be confiderd by itfelf, as a real, mere evil, 
(^c. and becaufe if I am obliged to purfue happi- 
nefs, I am at the fame time obliged to recede, as 
far as I can, from it$ contrary. All this is felf-evi- 
dent. And hence it follows, that, 

X. fVe cannot a5l with refpeEl to either ourfelves^ 
or other men^ as being what we and they are^ unlefs 
both are confiderd as beings fufceptive of happinefs 
and unhappinefs^ and naturally deftrous of the one 
and averfe to the other. Other animals may be con- 
fiderd after the fame manner in proportion to their 
feveral degrees of apprehenfion. 

But that the nature of happinefs, and the road 
to it, which is fo very apt to be miftaken, may be 

• This is txxAy Bonumfummumy quo tendimus omnei^ *' the chief 
** good, ^hich we all aim at." Lucr. ^ATratir* >«^ mstivAn 

*' choofe all other things, except happinefs, for the. fake Of 

V fpsacthing clfe j but that is itfelf the end." Arist. 

better 
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better underftood ; and true pleafures more cer- 
tainly dillinguifhd from falfe ; the following pro- 
pofuions muft ftill be added. 

XI. jis the true and ultimate bappinefs of no be^ 
ing can be produced by any things that interferes ivitb 
truths and denies the natures of things : fo neither 
can the practice of truth make any being ultimately 
unhappy. For that, which contradifts nature and 
truth, oppofes the will of the Author of nature 
(whofe exiftence, l^c. I Ihall prove afterwards) ; 
and to fuppofe, that an inferior being may in op- 
pofition to His will break through the conftitution 
of things, and by fq doing make himfelf happy, is 
to fuppofe that being more potent than the Author 
o£ nature, and confequently more potent than the 
author of the nature and power of that very being 
himfelf, which is abfurd. And as to the other part 
of the proportion, it is aifo abfurd to think, that, 
by the conftitution of nature and will of its author, 
any being fhould be finally miferable only for con- 
forming himfelf to truth, and owning things and 
the relations lying between them to be what they 
are. It is much the fame as to fay, God has made 
it natural to contradift nature ; or unnatural, and 
therefore punUhable, to aft according to nature 
and reality. If fuch a blunder (excufe the boldnefs 
of the word) could be, it muft come either thro a 
defeft of power in Him to caufe a better and more 
equitable fcheme, or from fome delight^ which he 
finds in the mifery of his dependents. The former 
canoot be afcribed to the Firft caufe, who is the 
fountain of power : nor the latter to Him, who 
gives io many proofs of his goodncfs and benefit 

F cence. 
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ccrtce. Many beings may be faid to be happy ; and 
there are none of us all, who have not many injoy- 
ments * : whereas did he deUght in the infelicity rf 
thofe beings, which depend upon Him, it muftbe 
natural to Him to make them unhappy, and then 
not one of them would be otherwife in any re- 
fpeft. The world in that cafe inftead of being fuch 
a beautiful, admirable fyftem, in which there is 
only a mixture of evils, could have been only a 
fceneof »i^tf mifery, horror, and torment. 

That either the enemies of tmth {wicked men) 
fliould be ultimately happy, or the religious ob- 
fervers of it (good men) ultimately unhappy, is fuch 
injuftice, and an evil fo great, that fure no Mam* 
chean will allow fuch z. fuperiority of his evil prin- 
ciple over the good, as is requifite to produce and 
maintain it. 

XII. The genuine bapptnefs of every being mufi U 
fomething^ that is not incompatible with or defiruc- 
tive of its nature ", or the fuperior or better part cf 
ity if it be mixt. For inftance, nothing can be" the 
true happinefsofar^//V»tf/being, that is inconfift- 
ent with reafon. For allpleafure, and therefore be 
fure all clear pleafure and true happinefs muft be 
fomething agreeable (pr. I.) : and nothing can be 
agreeable to a reafoning nature, or (which is the 
fame) to the reafon of that nature, which is repug- 

* NondatDeus hemficta, Unde ergo qiut peffides? ^K«r— -" If 
*' God does not give us any good things, whence dien coma 
•* all that we have ? which " Sin. 

^ thing that is contraiy to the nature of any being, is ctU aal 
!5 mifery to it." Aaa. 

naoC 
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hant and difagreeable to reafon. If any thing be. 
comes agreeable to a rational being, which is not 
agreeable to reafon, it is plain his reafon is loflr, 
his rtature depreft, and that he now lifts himfelf 
among irrationals j at leaft as to that particular. If 
a being finds pleafure in any thing unreafonable^ he 
has an unreafonable pleafure ; but a rational nature 
can like nothing of that kind without a "contra-^ 
didtion to itfelf For to do this would be to a<5t, as 
if it was the contrary to what it is. Laftly, if we 
find hereafter, that whatever interferes with reafon, 
interferes with truth, and to contradict either of 
them is the fame thing ; then what has been faid 
under the former propofition, does alfo confirm 
this : as what has been faid in proof of this, does 
alio confirm the former. 

XIII. Thofe pleafures are true^ and to be reckond 
into our bapptnefs^ againft which there lies no reafon. 
For when there is no reafon againft any pleafure, 
there is always one for it '', included in the term* 
So when there is no reafon for undergoing pain (or 
venturing it), there is one againft it. 

Obf. There is therefore no neceflity for men to 
torture their inventions in finding out arguments 
to juftify themfelves in the purfuits after worldly 
advantages^nd'injoyments, provided that neither 

^ T/f»» »fcyay )J **Tflt \iy6it of^ov /JtiTAkAfACeifo/Jttr, " There 
'* are fome pletfares which we claim by the didlates of right 
** reafon." Simpl. R££lefacity animo qtiando obfeqtdtur fuo : quo(^ 
omnes b^ndaes facere oportet, dum idmodo fiat^, hwo. **. He doil^ 
f^ rights who follows the didates of his own mind, as all mea 
f^ ought to do^ if they do it in a proper manner." Pi« a vt. 
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thefc injoyments, nor the means by which they are 
attaitid, contain the violation of any truth, by being 
unjuft, immoderate, or the like *. For in this cafe 
there is no realbn why we (hould not defire them, 
and a direft one, why we ftiould ; viz. bccaufe they 
are injoyments. 

XIV. To conclude this feftion, ^be way to bap^ 
pinefs and tbe praSlice of truth incur tbe one into the 
other y. For no being can be ftyled happy, that is 
not ultimately fo: becaufe if all his pains exceed all 
his pleafures, he is ib f ar from being happy, that 
he is a being unhappy or miferable, in proportion 
to that excefs. Now by prop. XL nothing can pro- 
duce the ultimate happinefs of any being, which 
interferes with truth : and therefore whatever doth 
produce that, muft be fomething which is conliit- 
ent and coincident with this. 

Two things then (but fuch as are met together, 
and embrace each other), which are to be religi* 
oufly regarded in all our condud, are truth (of 
which in the preceding fed.) and happinefs (that iSf 
fuch pleafures, as company, or follow the prac- 

« Habebitpbilofopbus amplas opes ; ftdnulli detroBas, Sec. •* A 
*' philofophef would have large pofleflions, but then he would 
*' not have them taken from others, (^r/* Sen. Here he feems 
to confeCs the folly of the States, who denied themfelves manjr 
pleafures, that were honeft and almoft necefTary ; living in tubi^ 
. feeding upon raw herbs and water, going about in a fordid 
garment, with a rough beard, ftaffand fatchel, fcfr. 

/ ^iireaumfiU opparet: qtddixpediat, ohjcurum eft: ita /«- 
men^ ut — dubiiare ntm poffimus, quin ea maxime eonducant, fpulf 
funt reSHjJima, " It is very evident what right is; bntitisvcrf 
'* difficult to fay what is expedient ; but yet there can be no 
'* doubt, but that thofe things which are moft ri^t, art motf 
•** conducive to our happinefs." Cic. 

tice 
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dee of truth, or are not inconfiftent with it : of 
which I have been treating in this). And as that 
religion, which arifes from the diftinftion between 
moral good and evil, was called naturalj becaufe 
grounded upon truth and the natures of things : fo 
perhaps may that too, which propofes happinefs 
for its end, in as much as it proceeds upon that 
difference, which there, is between true pleafure 
and pain, which are phyfical (or natural) good and 
evil. And fince both thefe unite fo amicably, and 
are at laft the fame, here is one religion which may 
be called natural upon iwo accounts. 

Sect. III. Of Reafon, and tbe ways of drf^ 
covering truth. 

MY manner of thinking, and an ohjeflion for- 
merly * made, oblige me in the next place 
to fay fomething concerning the means of know- 
ing, what is true : whether there are any, that arc 
Jur^^ and which one may iafely rely upon. For if, 
there be not, all diat I have written is anamufe- 
ment to no pUrpofe. Befides, as this will lead me^ 
to ipeal$: of reafon^ 6cc. fome truths may here (as 
fome did in the former feftion) fall in our way, 
which may be profitable upon many occa^Hons; 
and what has been already ailerted, will alio be. 
fiirther confirmed. 

I. An intelligent beings fucb as is mentiond before *, 
muji have fome immediate objeffs of bis underfiand^ 



» The laft objeaion, /,43, 
^ Sedt.I. frop.I. 
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ing\ or at leaft a capacity of having fucb: For if 
there be no objedt of his intelled, he is iritdUigpnt 
of nothing, or not intelligent. And if there are no 
immediate obje&s, there can be none at all : becauf<$ 
every objcft muft be fuch (an objeft) either in it- 
felf immediately -, or by the intervention of ano- 
ther, which is immediate:! or of feveral^ one of ' 
.which muft at leaft be immediate. 

II. jin intelligent being among the immediate ob-r 
jeils of his mind may have fome^ that are abJiraH and 
general. I fhall not at prefent inquire, how he comes 
by them (it matters not how\ fmce this muft be 
true, if there is any fuch thing 4s a rational bdng/ 
For that reafon is fomething di|Ferent from the 
knowledge of particulars may appear from hence 5, 
becaufe it is not confined to particular things qif 
cafes. What is reafon in <)ne inftance, is fo iivgnth. 
then What is reafonable with refpeft to ^nSiuSf 
is fo in refpeft ofN^evius *". Reafon is performd in 
Jj^cies. A rational being therefore muft have fon^ 
of tht&' /pedes (I mean ^cific andabftradt ideas) 
to work with ; or fbme fuperior metl^od, fuch ai 
prhaps fonie higher order of reafoners may Jhaivi^ 
put we have not. , 

The knowledge of a piarticular idea is only the 
particular. knowledge of that idea or thing:, thcrft 
it ends. But reafon is fomething univerfal, 4 kind 
pf general inftrument, applicable tq particular 

^ ^is hocjiatmt, quod a^um fit in ^n^um^ idimfwrn^ 
In Na^uium ? " Who has decreed that what is equitable^ wiA 
i^* regard to ^naius, Ihould be unjuft^ with, rcfpcft (O jfe- 

I' vksrCic^ ■■••■• 
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things and cafes as 'they occur. We reafbn about 
particulars, or from them ; but not by them. 

In faft we find within ourfelves-many logical^ 
metafhifical^ fMthematical ideas^ no one of which 
is limited to any particular, or individual thing : 
but they comprehend whole clajfes and kinds. And 
it is by the help of thefe that we reafon, and de- 
monftrate. So that we know from within ourfelves, 
that intelligent beings not only may have fuch ab- 
ftradt ideas^ as are mentiond in the propofition^ 
but that fome aSluallybave them : which is enough 
for my purpofe* 

III, ^bofe ideas or obje£ls^ that are immediate^ 
will be adequately and trufy known to that mind^ 
wbofe ideas they are. For ideas can be no further the 
ideas oi any mind, than that mind has (or may 
have) a perception of them : and therefore that 
xhiad muft perceive the whole of them 5 which i^ 
to know them adequately. 

yigain, thefe ideas being immediate, nothing (by 
the term) can intervene to increafe, diminifh, or 
any way alter them. And to fay the mind docs 
pot know them truly, implies a contradi<9:ipn : be- 
cauie it is ihe fame as to fay, that they are pntifrer* 
prefented ; ti?at is^ that there are intervening an^ 
mifrefH-efenting /W^^j. 

And laftly^ there cannot be an immediate per- 
ception of that, which is not 5 nor therefore of any 
fmn^edjate objed otherwife, than as it is. We have 
indeed many times wrong notions, and mifper- 
ceptioAS of lluQg$ : but then thefe things are not 
die immediate objefts. They are things, which 
f rjg x^pti^^ %9 V^ by the help of organs ^od media^ 
F 4 which 
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which may be vitiated, or perhaps are defeftiveat 
beft and incapable of^ tranfmitting things as they 
are in themfelves, and therefore occafion imperfeft 
and falfe images. But then, even in this cafe, thofc 
images and ideas that are immediate to the perci- 
pient, are perceived as they are : and that is the 
very reafon, why the originals, which they fhould 
exhibit truly, but do not, are not perceived as they 
are. In fhort, I only fay the mind muft know its 
own immediate ideas. 

IV. What has been /aid of thefe ideas^ which art 
immediate^ may be /aid alfo of thofe relations or re- 
fpeEts^ which any of thofe ideas bear immediately iacb 
to other : they muft be known immediately and trufy.' 
For if the relation be immediate, the ideas cannot 
fubfift without it ; it is of their nature : and there- 
fore they cannot be known adequately, but this 
muft be known too. They are in this relpeft like 
the ideas of whole and part. The one cannot be 
without the other : nor either of them not difcover 
that relation, by which the one muft be always- 
bigger and the other lefs. 

To fay no more, we may fatisfy oiirfelves of tbt 
truth of this, as well as of the foregoing propofi- 
tions, from the experiences of our own minds : 
where we find many relations, that are immedi^ 
ately feen, and of which it is not in our power to 
doubt *'. We are confcious of a knowledge, that 

confifts 

* ^^Tbat qiieftion in Plato, Xi /r mf t^ot tvLfAi^ot dwOu^^ 1} 

»o.^.a« or./e^T7e^„, »^^. -. If any onefhould affirm, that alJ ou^ 
V thoughts are only mtr^ dreams, and thatwearc noWaflcep • 
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confifts in the intuition of thefe relations. Such is 
the evidence of thofe truths, which are ufualljr 
called axiomsy and perhaps of fome fliort demon* 
itrationS. 

V. Tbofe relations or rejpeils^ which are not im^ 
mediate J or apparent at thefirjl view^ may many times 
be difcoverd by intermediate relations ; and with etpud 
certainty. If the ratio of B to D does not inftantljr 
fhew itfclf J yet if the ratio of B to C ** does, and 
that of C to D % from hence the ratio of B to D ' 
is known alfo. And if the mean quantities were 
ever fo many, the fame thing would follow ; pro- 
vided the reafon of every quantity to that, which 
follows next in iht feries^ be known. For the truth 
of this I vouch the mathematicians ^ : z&l might all, 
that know any fcience, for the truth of the propo- 
fition in general. For thus theorems and derivative 
truths are obtaind. 

VI. If a proportion betrue^ it is always fo in aU 
the inftances and ufes^ to which it is applicable. For 
otherwife it muft be both true and falfe. Therefore 

VII. By the help of truths already known more 
may be difcoverd. For 

I. Thofe inferences^ which mfk prefently from 
the application of general truths to the particular 

** what demonftrative proof could be brought to the contra- 

** rjr ?" may have place among the velitations of philofophers : 

but a man can fcarce propofe it ferioufly to himfelf. If he 

doth, the anfwer will attend it. 

. "^ -»^. . • -=c. ' ^ac. 

^ « V,f4ifjf,EUGeom I.5.P.3. n. XII. But the dung ap- 

|)car8 ftoni the bare infpeaion of thefe quantities : b,a^, aeb, 

Sfih^ aeivb, &c. 

- . things 
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things and cafes containd under them, muft be juft.. 
Ex.gr. The whole is bigger than a part: therefore 
A (forae particular thing) is more than half A, For 
it is plain that A is containd in the idea of whole, as 
half A is in that of part. So that if the antecedent 
propofition be true, the confequent, which is in- 
cluded in it, follows immediately, and muft alfo be 
true. The former cannot be true, unlcfs the other 
be fo too. What agrees to the genus^ fpecies^ defi- 
nitioftj whole, muft agree to tht fpecies, individuals j 
thing defined, the^part. The exiftence of an effeS 
infers direftly that of a caufe ; of one correlate that 
of the other ; and fo on. And what is faid here 
holds true (by the preceding propofition) not only 
in refpe<5fe of axioms and firft truths, but alfo and 
equally of theorems and other general truths, when 
they are once known. Thefe may be capable of 
the like applications: and the truth of fuchcon- 
fequences, as are made by virtue of them, will 
always be as evident as that of thofe theorems 
themfelves. . -' 

2 . All thofe conclujions, which are derived through 
mean propofitions,*that iare true, and by juft infe- 
rences,, will be as true as thofe, from which they 
are 'derived. My meaning is this : every juft con- 
fequence \%foundedt inform known iruth,hy virtue 
of which one thing follows from another, after the 
manner of fteps in an algebraic operation : and if 
inferences iare fo founded, and juft, the things in- 
ferred muft be true, if they are made from true 
premiffes. 

Let this be the form of an argument. M == P : 
S=» M:'?rf^S =P. Here if S =='Mbefalfe, no- 
thing is concluded at all : becaufe the middle pro-^ 

pofition 
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pofidon is in truth not S =M, but perhaps S= Mtf, 
which is foreign to the purpofe. If S =«M be true, 
but M =?= P falfe, then the conclufion will indeed 
be a right conclufion from thofe premifles : but 
they cannot fliew, that S=P, becaufe the firfl: pro- 
pofition if it was expreft according to truth would 
be Mf =sP, which is another thing, and has no 
place in the argument. But if thefe two propofiti- 
ons are both triie, M=P, S==M, then it will not 
only be rightly concluded, but alfo true, that 
S«=P- For the fecond or middle propofition does 
fo conne6k the other two, by taking in due man- 
ner a term from ^each of them (or to fpeak with 
the logicians^ by fcparatdy comparing the predi- 
cate or major term of the condufion with the me- 
(Hum in the firft propofition, arid the fubjeft or mi- 
nor term with it in the fecond), that if the firft 
and fecond are true, the third muft be fo likewife : 
all being indeed no more than this, P «= M « S, 
For here the inference is juft by what goes before, 
being founded in fome fuch truth as this, and ft* 
folting immediately from the aj^lication of it, ^^ 
eidem aqualia funt^ 6f inter fe funt aqualia \ or ^uof- 
conveniuntin eodem tertio^ etiam inter fe conveniunt ji 
or the like \ Now if an inference thus made is juf-^ 
tifiable, another made after the fame n^anner, wheii 
the truth difcoverd by it is made one of the prc^ 
miffes, muft be fo too; and fo muft another after 
that -, and fo on. And if the laft, and all the inter- 
mediate inferences be as right, as the firft is fup- 

^ If men in their illations, or in comparing their i^as, do 
many times not a^ually make nfe of fuch maxims ; yet the^ 
tiling is reallf the fame. For what thefe maxims exprefs> the 
jnind fees without taking notice of the words. 

pofed 
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pofed to be, it is no matter to what length the pro- 
ceis b carried. All the parts of it being locked to* 
gather by truth, the laft refult is derived through 
fuch a fuccelTion of mean propofitions, as render 
its title to our aflent not worfe by being long. 

Since all the forms of true fyUogifms may be 
proved to conclude rightly, all the advances made 
in the fyllogiftic method toward the difcovery or 
confirmation of truth, are fo many inftances and 
proofs of what is here aflerted. So alfo are the per- 
formances of the matbematicians. From fome felf- 
evident truths, and a few eafie theorems, which 
they fet out with at firft, to what inunenfe leng^s, 
ai^ through what a train of propofitions have they 
propagated knowledge ! How numerous are their 
theorems and difcoveries now, fo far once out of 
I^uman ken I 

I do not etnter-fo far into the provbce of the lo- 
gicians as to take notice of the difference there is be- 
tween the analytic and fyntbetic methods of com- 
ing at truth, or proving it -, whether it is better 
to begin the difquifition from the fubjed, or from 
the attribute. If by the ufe of proper media any 
thing can be fhewd to be, or not to be, I care not 
fipm What term the demonftration or argument 
takes its rife. Either way propofitions may beget 
their like, and more truth be brought into the 
world. 

yill. That power ^ which any intelligent heing has, 
0f furv eying his own ideas ^ and comparing them \ ef 
forming to himfelf otit cfthofe, that are immediate 
and aifjtra£ly fuch general and fundamental truths^ as 

he 
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he can he fun of ^ ; and of making fucb inferences and 
conclujions as are agreeable to tbem^ or to ofrf other' 
truthy after it comes to be known -, in order to find out 
more truths pr^oe or Sfprove fome affertion^ refohe 
fome queftiony determin what is fit to be done upon oc- 
cafion^ &c. the cafe or thing under confideration being 
firfi fairly ftated andprepartd^ is what I mean by the 
facuky ofreafon^ or what intitks him to the epithet 
rational. Or in Ihort, Reafon is a faculty of making 
fuch inferences and conclufions^ as are mentiond under 
the preceding propqfition^ from attf thing kmwn^ or 
given. 

The Supreme being has no doubt a direft and 
pcrfeft intuition ef things, with their natures and 
relations, lying as it were all before Him, and per- 
vious to His eye : or at leaft we may fafely fay, 
that He is not obliged to make ufe of our operofe 
methods by ideas and inferences -, but knows things 
in a manner infinitely above all our conceptions. 
And as tofuperior finite natures, what other means 
of attaining to the knowledge of things they may 
have, is a thing not to be told by me ; or how far 
they may excell us in this way of finding truth. I 
have an eye here chiefly to our own circumftances. 
Reafon mufi: be underftood, when it is afcribed 
to God, to be the DiviTte reafon ; when to other be- 
ings above us, to be their reafon ; and in all of 

^ Under the word rea/on I comprehend the intuition of the 
truth of axioms. For certainly to difcern the refpedl, which one 
term {>ears to another, and from thence to conclude the pro- 
pofition nicejparily true, is an afk of reafin^ tho performd quick, 
4)r perhaps all at once. 

them 
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them to tranfcend mrsy as much as their natures 
refpeftively do our nature ^. 

It cannot be amifs to notz furtber^ that tho a 
man, who truly ufes his rational powers, has ab- 
ftradt and univerfal ideas, obtaind by reflexion ; out 
of thefe frames to himfelf general truths, or ap- 
prehends the ftrength of fuch, and admits them, 
when they occur to him ; by thefe, as by fo iliany 
fiandards, meafures and judges of things ; and 
takes care to have the materials, which he makes 
ufe of in reafoning, to be rivetted and compa6ted 
together by them : yet by a habit of reafoning he 
may come to ferve himfelf of them, and apply them 
fo quicks that he himfelf fhall fcarce obferve it* 
Nay, moft men feem to reafon by virtue of a ha- 
bit acquired by converfation, pradice in bufmefe, 
and examples of others, without knowing what it 
is, that gives the folidity even to their own juft 
reafonings : juft as men ufqally le^rn rules ip arith- 
metic, govern their accounts by them all their 
days, and grow very ready and topping in the ufe 
^ of them, without ever knowing or troubling their 
heads about the demonftration of any one of them. 
But ftill tho this be fo, and men reafon without 

^li many believed, according to Sicrates op, Luc, that Srw 

iidfOMv dfd^oyof (Tm^I^mv ttis tar%^ ifjtdit ^tA^iv%»tf '^ fo much as 
** the magnitude of the world exceeds the bulk of Socrates 
** and Cbieropbon ; fo far arc their powers, reafon, and under- 
** Handing beyond the capacity of one of us," what may we 
think of the God of the 'world F Therefore TuUy feems to ex- 
prefs himfelf too boldly where he writes. Eft — homini mm Dg§ 
rationitfocietas. Inter quos autem ratio y inter eofdem etian^ re3a ra* 
tio communis eft. " That God and man are attied to each other 
** by reafon. And where reafon is in common to any pcrfons* 
** right reafon is fo likewife/I 

adverting 
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adverdhg upon general ideas and abflradt -truths, 
or even being aware that there are any fuch, as it 
were by rule or a kind of rote ; yet fuch there are, 
and upon tbem refis the weight of reafon as its 
foundation. 

This, by the way^ helps us to deteft the caufe, 
why the generality of people are fo little under the 
dommon of reafon : why they facrifice it to their in- 
terefts and paflions io eafily ; are io obnoxious to 
prejudices, the influence of their company, and 
din of a party ; fo apt to change, tho the cafe re- 
mains the very fame ; fo unable to judge of things, 
that are ever fo little out of the way ; and fo con- 
ceited and politive in matters, that are doubtful, 
or^ perhaps to difcerning perfons mani&ftly falfe. 
Their reafoning proceeds in that track, which they 
happen to be got into, and out of which they know 
not one ftep, but all is to them ^erra incognita 5 
being ignorant of the fcientific part, and thofe uni- 
verfal, unalterable principles, upon which true rea- 
foning depends, and to find which and the true ufe 
of them are required cool hours and an honeji ap- 
plication, befide many preparatives. 

In the next place it mufl: be noted, that one may 
reafon truly from that, which is only probable, or 
even falfe ^ Becaufe juft inferences may be made 
frona propofitions of thefe kinds : that isy fuch in- 
ferences may be made as are founded in certain 
truths, tho tliofe propofitions themfelves are not 
certainly true. But then what follows, or is con- 
cluded from thence, will be only probable, orfaHe, 

' Upon this acooaatit b, that! add the yfOxd,ii'ven at th^ 
end ofmydefcriptioii of reafon. . ^ 

according 
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according to the quality of that propofition, or 
thofe propofitions, from which the inference is 
made. 

jfgain ; it fhould be obferved, that what I have 
faid of reafoning, chiefly belongs to it as it is an 
internal operation. When we are to prefent our 
rcafonings to others, we muft transfer our thoughts 
to them by fuch ways as we can. The cafe is to be 
ilated in a manner fuitable to their capacities ; a 
' fair narration of matters of faft, and their circum- 
ftances, to be rtiade •, many times perfons and things 
to be defcribed by proper diatypofes^ and the like : 
all which are additional labor, and take up much 
room in difcourfes and books, and are performd 
by diflferent authors, upon different fubjcdts, and 
in different kinds of writing, with an infinite va- 
riety of methods and forms, according to mens 
different views and capacities ; and many times not 
without a neceffity of fome condefcenfions, afciti- 
tious advantages, and even appUcations to the paf- 
Iions. But notwithilanding this, in Ilridt reafoning 
nothing is required, but to lay fteps in a due order, 
firmly connedled, and expreft properly, without 
flourifh " ; and to arrive at truth by theyZ^^r/^iand 
ckareft gradation we are able. 

Once more \ perhaps difputacious men may fay 
I afcribe the inveftigation of truth to one faculty, 

"* Simplex & ntida Veritas efi luculenttor ; quia fatis omata per 
Je eft : adeoque ornament is txtrtnfecus odditis fucat a corrumpitttr: 
mendacium'uerb Jpecie placet aliena^ ^c. ** Pure and naked trutk 
*' is fo much the dearer^ becaufe it has ornaments enough of 
•* its own ; and therefore, when it is dawbed over with exter- 
^' nal additional ornaments^ it is corrupted by them, fo that a 
^ lye is therefore pleaiing, becaufe it appears in the fhape (hat 
!' is not it? own, 6f<," Lactant^ 

when 
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when it is in reality the joint bufinefs of feveral. 
For when we go about this work, we are forced to 
make ufe of fubordinate powers, and even external 
helps ; to draw diagrams^ and put cafes in our own 
imagination ; to correft the images there, com- 
pound them, divide them, abftradt from them ; to 
turn over our memory, and fee what has been en- 
terd and remains in that regifter j even to confult 
books, and ufe pen and ink. In fhort, we afiemble 
all fuch axioms, theorems, experiments and obfer^ 
vations, as are already known, and appear capable 
of ferving us, or prefent themfelves upon the open- 
ing and anahjfis of the queftion, or cafe before us. 
And when the mind has thus made its touVy fetched 
in materials from every quarter, and fet them in its 
own view 5 then it contemplates, compares, and 
methodizes them ; gives the firfl- place to this, the 
fecond to that, and fo on j and v/hen trials do not 
fucceed righdy, rejedte fome> adopts others, fliifts 
their order, ^c. till at laft Uta: fries is fo difpofed, 
that the thing required comes up refolved, proved, 
or dilJDroved hysijuft conclufi'- 1 from proper pre- 
mifles. Now in this procefs eh ^re feem to be many 
faculties concerned; in thefe i6ks of circumlpec- 
tion, recolledion, invention, reflexion, comparing, 
methodizing, judging. But what if all this be fo? 
I do not exclude the ufe of fuch fubfer\'ient pow- 
ers, or other helps, as are ncceflary to the exert- 
ing this faculty of reafon 5 nor deny the raind mat- 
ter to work upon. I may allow all the intelledtual 
faculties their proper offices, and yet make reafon 
to be what I have defcribed it to be. 

G IX. 
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, IX. There is fucb a thing as right reafon : or, 
ftruth may be Sfcoverd by reafoning ". The word 
reafon has feveral acceputions. Sowetimes it is ufed 
for that power mentiond in the laft propofition -, 
as when we fay^ Man is a being indued with reafon. 
And then the fenle of this propofition muil be this ; 
l^t there is fuch a ufe to be made of this power, 
as is right, and will manifeft truth. Sometimes it 
leems xo be taken for thole general truths, of which 
dbe mind poflefles itfelf from the intimate know- 
ledge of its own ideas, and by which it is governed 
in its illations and conclufions % as when we fay, 
Such a thing is agreeable to reafon : for that is as 
much as to fay, it is agreeable to the faid general 
truths, and that authentic way of making dedudi- 
ons, which is founded in them. And then theficnie 
of this propofition is, that there are fuch general 
truths, and fuch a right way of inferring. Again i 
fmetimei it feems to ftand only for fome particu- 
lar truth, as il: is apprehended by the mind with 

» That way, which fome Sceptics take to prove the inexiil* 
tnce of truth, has nothing m it, uolefs it be a contradidHon. If 
any thing, yiy they^ is demonftratcd to be true, tow Ihall it be 
known, that that demondration is true ? E* i? «Vo«r«Jtaic f»»r»^'- 
rrrca WXf?, crafc 8t/ yJi ivto eJMi&ic Wt ; n^ irus tit Jbret^f. '< Jf 
" by another demonftration, how ihall we know that this if 
" true ? and fo on forever." Sext. Emp. Nor do I well con-* 
prehend St ChryfoftonC% meaning, when he fays, Te x^yt^fAM^ 

4»/riir ;««»»>.. " That what is demonftrated by reafoning, tho it 
«• may ihdeed be true, yet it does not afFord infficient proof ^ 
" oottviaion to the mind." For as no man truly believes any 
Aing, unlefs he has a* reafon for beUevingit : fo no reafon caa 
be ftronger than demonftration. 

: the 
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the caufes of it, or the manner of its dcrivatioh ftom 
other truth : that is^ it differs not from truth ex* 
cept in this orie reipeft, that it is confiderd not bare- 
ly in itielf, but as the efieft and refult of a fMrocefs 
of reafoning ; or it is truth with the arguments ioi 
our allent, and its evidences about it j as when it 
is faid, that fuch or fuchan offer tion isreafin/ And 
then the fenfeof the proportion is, that thAre are 
truths fo to be apprehended by the mind. So all 
comes to this at laft ; truth (or there are truths^ 
^hicb) may be difcoverd, or found to be luch, Ij^ 
naftming. 

If it were not fo, our rational faculdes, the no*' 
bleft we have, would be vain. 

Befiie^ that it is (o, appears from the foregoing 
propofitions and what we know within dui*felves. 
'Tis certain we hare immediate and abftraft id^s: 
the relations of theie afe adequately known to tbd 
mind, whofe ideas they are : the propofitions ex- 
preffing thefe relations are evidently known to be 
true : and thefe truths muft havie the common pri- 
vilege and property of all truths, to be true in alt 
the particulars and uiejly to Which they are appli- 
cable. If then any things are notified to Us by thef 
help of our fenfes, or prefent diemfelves by any 
other way or means, t6 which thefe truths may be 
immediately applied, or from whence dedu(^k>ns 
maybe made a^ the fbrementiond manner, new 
truths may be thus coltefted. And fince thefe new 
truths, and the iiumerous defcendents, that may 
Ipring from their loins, may be ufed ftiU in the fame 
flsanno', and be as it were the feed of more truth, 
wiio can teU at. what undeicried fields of know- 
fcdge even men may at fength arrive ? At kaft no 
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body can doubt, but that much truth, and parti- 
cularly of that kind, which is moft ufeful to us in 
pur conduct here, is difcoverable by this method. 

They, who oppugn the force and certainty of 
reafon, and treat right reafon as a Cbimara^ mufl: 
argue againft reafon either with reafon, or without 
reafon. In the latter way they do nothing : and in 
the former they betray their own caufe, and eft^ 
blifti that, which they labor to dethrone. To prove 
there is no fuch thing as right reafon by any good 
argument, is indeed impofTible : becaufe that would 
be to fhew there is fuch a thing, by the manner of 
proving, that there is not. 

And further^ if this propofition be not true, 
there is no right itafoning in Euclid \ nor can we 
be fure, that what is there demonftrated, is true. 
But to fey this I am fure is abfurd. Nor do I de- 
fine, that this propofition, which I here maintain, 
fiiould be eileemd niore certain than thofe dem0n«r 
ftrated by him : and ib c^tain it muft be : becaufe 
there -can be no certainty in them, if this be not 
true. 

The great objeSlion a^inft all this is taken fi-om 
the manyinftances of falfe reafoning and ignorance, 
with which the praftices, difcourfesf, writings of 
mankind are too juftly taxed. But, in anfwer to it, 
I would haye it minded, that I do not fay, men 
may not by virtue of their freedom break off their 
meditations and inquiries prematurely, before they 
have taken a fufficient furvey of things •, that thcjr 
may not be prepoffefled with inveterate errors, bi- 
affcd by intereft, or carried violently down with 
the ftream of a fqdl or feftiion, or dazled by fooie 

darling^ 
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darling notion or bright name ** ; that they may 
not be unprovided of a competent ftock of pra- 
cognita and preparative knowledge ; that (among 
other things) they may not be ignorant of the very 
nature of reafoning, and what it is that gives li- 
news to an inference, and makes it juft ; that they 
may not want philofophy, hiftory, or other learn- 
ing requifite to the underftanding and ftating of 
the qileftion truly; that they may not h^ve the 
confidence to pretend to abilities, which they have 
not, and boldly to judge of things, as if they were 
qualified, when they are not •, that they niay not be 
impotent in their elocution, and mifreprefcnt their 
own thoughts, by exprefling thcmfclves ill, even 
when- within themfelves they reafon well ; that 
many tinderftandings may not be naturally groft, 
good heads often indifpofed, and the ableft judges 
fometimes overfeen, through inadvertence or hafte: 
I fay none of thefe things* The contrary I confe(s 
is manifeft : and it is in op^fition to thofe errors, 
which appear in thefe cafes under the name of 
reafon, that we are forced to add the epithet rigbt^ 
and to fay right reafon inftead of reafon only 5 to 
diftinguilh it from that, which wrongfully aflumes 
that appellation. Nor, moreover, do I fay, that by 
reafoning the truth is to be difcoverd in every cafe : 
that would imply an extent of knowledge, which 
we cannot pretend to. I only fay, that there is 
ilich a thing as right reafon, and truth difcover"* 
able by it. 

** Haud ali9fidii proniore lap/u^ quam uhifalfa ret grofvis au^ 
tor exiftit. '* Men being never more calily drawn into a wrong 
** belief, than when the author of a fal£ty is a grave peribn.^* 

G 3 I might 
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I mig^t add) that he, whoie faculties are inure 
and found, and who by a proper exerciic of his 
mind in fcientific ftudies firft opens and enlarges 
its capacity, and renders hi$ intelledhcals a£live and 
penetrating ^ takes care to furnifh himfelf with 
fuch leading truths, as m^y be ufeful to hini, and 
of which he is afTured in his own bread ; and ii| 
treating any fubjed keeps them ftill in his eye, fo 
that his difcourfe may be agreeable to them : { fay, 
fuch a one is iK>t in much danger of concluding 
falfely. He mull either determin rightly, or fooi^ 
find, that the fobjed: lies out of his reach. How- 
ever he will be fenfible, that there are ipany things 
within his ^hele, concerning which he may reafiui ^ 
and that there are truths to be found by this uie of 
his faculties, in which he mayfecurely acquiefce. 

Thus that queflion fuppofbd to be afked, p. 43. 
Howfiall a man knaw^ wbaS is true? is in part an- 
fwerd M^ fhall be addled by and by : only a pro- 
pofition or two, which oyght not to be omitced^ 
muft be firfi inferted. 

X. Sta a£l accordii^ to right reafouj and to aH ac^ 
cording to truth an in effeS. the fame thing. For in 
which fenfe foever the word reafon is taken, it will 
ftand either for truth itfelf, or for that, which is in- 
ftrumei\tal in difcovering and proving it to be 
fuch : and then, with re^)e6l; to this latter fenfe^ 
whoev^ is guided by that faculty, whofe office 
confiils in diftinguifhing and pointing out truth, 
muft be a follower of truth, and aA agreeably p 
it. For to be governed by any faculty or power is 
to ad accoi:ding to the genuin decifions and dic- 
tates of it. 

That 



That reifon, which is^rigbt (by the meaning of 
the words) muft conclude Hgbtfy : but this it can* 
not do, if the conclufion is not true, or truth. 

That is (fwTo I would be underftood), if the 
principles and premifles from whence it refults are 
true P, and cwtalnly known to be fo, the conclufion . 
may be taken as certain and abfolute truth : but 
otherwife the truth obtaind at the end of the argu- 
ment is but hypothetical, or only this, that fuch a 
thing is fo, if fuch another, or fuch others are fo or 
fo. 

. XI. Tff h governed iy rnifon is tbegemrat law 
impofed by the Aithar of nature ^ upon tbemy wbofi, 
uppernufi faadty is reafon : as tie diSates of it im 
partiadar cafes are the particukar iaws^ to which 
they are fubje8. As there are beings, which have 
not fb much as fenie, and others that have np fa* 

P X hat namicr of dcofionftnition, m wnicii it Aas bo6n pre- 
tended troth is deduced dire^y from that which is falfe, is on- 
ly a way of ihewing. that ad afieition is true* becdaie its con* 
tradidtory is falfe ; founded in that known rule, ContradiQoriis 
necfimul 'vera^ nee fimtil falf<t tjfe p9junt. Sec. " That contra- 
** diftbry propofitions can neither be true at dte fadie time* 
" nor falfe at the fame time, fe*f /' 

9 Cijus {Jkmmi reStoris ^ ihmint\ ad nmiMrtfm etfturati9 n)trm 
ilia ^ fumma lex a philofophis dicitur. ** The reafon (of the 
** fupreme lord and governor) which is accommodated to the 
" nature of things; is, by philofophers, called the* tfotf int 
« chief law." Cic, Noai^ W+«(* o ifOoc xi>#'» »x«f»» '^^ ^^ 

^itS' " Right reafon is an unerring law, not to be defaced by 
'* any mortnl main, as if it wefe tf Kftl^ thing writfie» npon 
** paper or pillars which mnft decay : but it proceeds from an 
" immortal being, and is itfislf immortal, and <mgniyett on an 
<< inunorMl fmA.^ Pfcr. Jvn. ftforeft^ftiftporpofe might eafily 
becolle^ed. 
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culty above it ; fo there may be fome, who are in- 
dued with reafon, but have nothing higher than 
that. It is fufficient at prefent to fuppofe there may 
be fudh. And then if reafon be the uppermoft fsL- 
culty, it has a right to control! the reft by being 
fucb. As in fenfitive animals fenfe commands gra- 
vitation and mechanical motions in thofe inftances, 
for which their fenfes are given, and carries them 
out into fpontaneous a£ts : fo in rational animals 
the gradation requires, that reafon fhould com- 
mand fenfe. 

It is plain, that reafon is of a commanding na- 
ture ': itinjoinsthis, condemns that, only allows 
ibme other things, and will be paramount (in an 
old word TO rfytjutovixiv •) if it is at all. Now a be- 
ing, who has fuch a determining and governing 
power fo placed in his nature, as to be effential to 
him» is a being certainly framed to be governed by 
that power. It feems to be as much deligned^ by 
nature, orratherthe Author of nature, that ratio- 
nal animals fhould ufe their reafon, and fteer by it 5 
as it is by the fhipwright, that the pilot fhould di- 
reft the vefTel by the ufe of the rudder he has .fitted 
to it. The rudder would not be diere, jf it was not 
to be ufed : nor would reafon be implanted in any 
nature only to be not cultivated and negledted. 
And it is certain, it cannot be ufed, but it muft 
command : fuch is its nature. 

» Aiy9r irh «*•» e«. ♦» Reafon is the image of God.'* 
Ph. Jud. 

• 7i,iy§fifv»if ixyeAtS*f vit iux^f /"M^. " The governing 
<f part of the foul." M. Anton. Or as it is in Pktarcb^ tit 
4«';t*f «V«Jti<7«f fAi^^tt " the fuprcme part of the foul." Primci' 
f^auf, " the principal pvt»" inr«^, SmmminmUnmm- 
4kff " the firft quality in the foul." Tertvl, 

It 
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■ It is not in one's power deliberately- to refolve 
not to be governed by reafon. For (here the fame 
way of aiding may be ufed, that was lately) if he 
could do this, he muft either have fome reafon for 
making that refolution, or none. If he has none, 
it is a refolution, that Hands upon no foundation, 
and therefore in courfe falls : and if he hc^s fomc 
reafon for it, he is governed by reafon. This demons 
firates that reafon muft govern. 

: XII. If a rational beings as fucb^ is under an obU^ 
ffitim to obey reafon^ and this obedience^ or praSiict 
of reafon^ coincides with the obfervation of truths theft 
things plainly follow. 

I, That what is faid fe^. I. prop. IV. muff be 
true with refped to fuch a being for this further 
cauie ; becaufe to him nothing can be right, that 
interferes with reafon, and nothing can interfere 
with truth, but it muft interfere with reafon. Such 
a harmony there is between them. For whatever is 
known to be true, reafon either finds it, 01* aHows 
it to be fuch. Nothing can be taken for true by a 
rational being, if he has a reafon to the contrary, 
2. That there is to a rational being fuch a thing as 
religion^ which may alfo upon this further accctunt 
properly be called natural. For certainly to obey 
the law, which the Author of his being has given* 
him, is religion : and to obey the law, which He 
has given or reveald to him by making it to rellilt 
from the right ufeof his own natural faculties, muft 
be to him his natural religion. 3. A careful obfer-* 
vation of truth, the way to happinels, and the prac- 
tice of reafon are in the iflue the fame thing. For, 
of the two laft, each falls in with the firft, and 

therefore 
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therefore each with other. And fo» at laft, natobdi 
religjkHi is grounded upon this triple and flrid al-: 
liance or union of. trtabj bafpinefs and reafon ; aU 
in the faoie intCKeit, :and confpiring by the faniD 
metiiods, to advance and perfeft human nature, v 
and its trueft definition is, ^be purfmt of bappinefs 
h/ the praBice of reafon and truth. 

Permit me here again to infert an obfervatba 
ebiter. 

Obf The x£/Tijg;oy of right reafon and truth, or 
that which is to be regarded in judging of right 
and truth is private f that is^ every one muft judg» 
fiir himlelf. For fince all ]:eaibning is founded ori- 
^nally in the knowledge of one's own private i&-. 
^% by yi]:tue of .which he bpcomes confdous of 
^me firft truUis, thaji are undeniable ; by which he 
governs hi9 ficps in his purfuits after more truths^ 
6ftf. the criterim^ or that by which he tries his owa 
reafooings, and knows them to be right, muft be 
ti)e ^mw/evidence hehas already of certain truths^ 
and the agreeablenefs of his inferences to them. 
One man can no moro difcern the objedts of his: 
own underilanding, and their relations, by the fa* 
culties of another, than he can fee with another 
man's eyes» or one Ihip can be guided by the helm 
of another. They muft be his own faciirfties and 
confcience,.that mufl; determin him. Therefore |(ir 
demand another man's afient to any thing without! 
conveyingpifito his mind fuch reafons, as may pro« 
duce a ienf^ of the truth of it, is to ered a tyranny 
over his underftanding, and to demand a tribute, 
which i%h W^ po^h fox him to pay '. It is truer . 

indeed;; 

* Religto eogi Honpotefl/verBispbtius quam 'verberihus res agen* 
^efiy uijk 'voluntas, " Religion cannot be forced upon any 

" one* 
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indeed, tho I cannot fee with anodier man's eyes, 
yet I may be affifted by another, wha has better 
eyes, in finding an objed; and die circumftanoea of 
it ; and fo men may be ajjifisd in making their judg*^ 
ments of things* They may be informed of diingSy 
which they did not know before, and which yot 
require a place among thofe that are to be €oik# 
fickrd : and they may be direded what to adveit 
principally upon ; how to ilate tiie queftion ; how: 
to methodize their thoughts, and in general how 
to reafon : efpecially if they want learning, or have 
only that part of it, which is little conveilanc in 
dofe reflesdons, and doth not teach them to rea^^ 
fon» or (as the cafq too often is) teaches diem noa 
Xfi reafon. But ftill this is all in order to producb 
fuch a light iintfacm, that by it tbej/i may ice and 
judge for th^mfelres. An opinion, tho e^er fo trutt 
and certain to one man, cannot be transfu&d into 
another as true and certain by anyother way, but 
by opening his imderftandingv and afliflang hin 
fo to order his concepdons^ that he may find tte 
x^d£onzhkndiso£ it mtiin.bmfif^ 

To prevent miftakes I pray take nodce here^ 
that, tho I fay men muft judge forthemfidiF^ I 
do not lay they muft in all cafes a9 accoeifing t^ 
tiheir private and fingle judgments. In reused of 
foch things, as are private, and ooncem tbemielras; 
cnfyy or fuch as are left open and ful:^eft to everf 
man's own fenic^ they may and oug^ti only pre- 
ferving a due deference to them, who differ from 
them, and are known upon other occ^fions to have 

^< one, it mnft he done by words and aot bjrUow^thltifimKy, 
5* be a thing of choiice.*' Lact aht. 

moxt 
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fJKm bek^ a phUofe^hcr), who docs not know, 
that the fame fine (v. g. the diameter of the fun) 
ac (fifierent dUhneeft fubtends difKirent angles at 
the eye. A fmall matter of r eafon may ferve to 
conftite fenfe in this and the like cafes. 

Okf. Hdw can reajhftht more certain thzn/enfe^ 
firtce reaibn is founded in abftradionsj which are 
dri^nally ttk&n from fenfible objefts ? Anf. Per- 
Ikaps the m^ind may, by being exerdfed at firft about 
|»rticularobjeftsV by degrees find in itfelf this ca- 
pkity i>i confriering things by their fpedesy mak- 
ing abftfiiAionsv &^* which it would not have done, 
had it never known any of thefe pardculaw. Bet 
Ihm ajft^F it ha« found this capacity in itfelf, and 
attairtel to the knowledgis of abftr^ and general 
ideasy I do not fee why this capacity of reafoning 
by the help cf them may mi be ufed, upon this pro« 
ifcienGC, to ccnfure and correft the advices of fenfo 
concerning even fuch psnticula^^ as firft gave oc- 
cafion to the mind to exert this capacity and raife 
itfelf. Is it a new thing for a fcholar to make fuch a 
progrefs in fearning, as to be able afterward to 
teach the maftcr, from whom he received hb firft 
rudiments ? May not the modern philofophers cor- 
rect the ancients, becaufe thefe firft fhewd them 
the way, and led them into the ftudy of nature ? 
li we look impartially into the hiftory of learning, 
and even of religion, we fhall find that truth has 
generally advanced by degrees, and many times 
4very many ; as if that was the method of introdu- 
cing knowledge among men) rifen out o&fabU and 
errw^ which gave occafion to thofe inquiries, by 
t^hich tbmfehes were detefted. Thtis blind igno- 
rance was fucceeded by a twilight of fenfe: this 

brightend 
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brightend by deg^«s : at laft the fun as it were rofe 
upon Tome parts of the cosimonwealth of learning, 
and cleard up many things ; and I believe many more 
will in time be cleard, which, whatever men think, 
are yet in their dark and uncultivated ftate. The un- 
derftanding, tho it ftarts from particuIarSj in time 
makes a further progrefs, taking in generab^ and 
fuch notions logical, metaphyfical, iic. as never 
could poffibly come in by the fenfes "". Bcfide, fiir- 
ther, the ce^city itfelf of admitting and conGdcr-^ 
ing gpnerahWi?/w was originally in the mind,- and 
is not derived from without. The intelKgphces 
eommunicatcd by fenfe are only an occafion of 
nflng'What it had before y. Juftas a mafter may, 
by the acercifes he fets,. excite the fuperior capa- 
city of his fcholan 

In a word^ no man doth, or can pretend to be- 
lieve his fenfes, when he has a reafon againft it : 
which is an irrefragable proof, that reafon is above 
fenfe. and controUs it. But, 

XIV. The reports of fenfe may he taken for tme^ 
*U)hen there is no reafon againft it *. Becaufe when 

* Natura etiam nullo docente frofeSla ah tis^ qu^rum^ ex prima 
fer inchoata u»telligentia^ genera cognovit y confirmat ipfa perfe ra^ 
tioncm^ ^ perfcit, ** For nature^ without any teaching, pro- 
** cccds upon thofe general truths which we are convinced of, 
<* as foon as we begin to have any underftanding, and con- 
/* finns and pcrfefts them by reafon. Cic. 

x Semina nohiifcienti4ededit\natura\fcientiamnondedit. ''Thff 
« feeds 'or principles of knowledge are given us (by nature)' 
** but i»t knowledge itfelf." Sen . 

'•. » Zi font fimt [ferifits]^ tf 'Valentes, fsT omnia removerrttfr, qiut 
ohfiant y impeMunt, " If (the fenfes) be found and fbong, 
•* and if every tking be removed out of the way^ that might 
*• obftruft or hinder them." Cic, 

there 
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there is no reafbn mf ta believe, that alone is a rea« 
Ion for believing thexD. And therefore, 

XV. i» this cafe to aS according to them (i. e. as 
taking the informations of fenfe to be true) is to 
a£l according to reafon and the great law of our na- 
ture. 

Thus it appears that there are two ways, by 
which we may alTure ourfelves of the truth oithawf 
things * i or at leaft may attain fuch a degree of cer- 
tainty, as will be fufficient to determin our prac-- 
tice: by reafan^ and hy fenfe under the government 
ef reafon : that isj when reafon fupports it, or at 
leaft doth not oppofe it. By the former we difco- 
ver Ipcculative truths ; by the latter, or both toge- 
ther, matters of fadt. 

XVI, fFhere certainty is not to be had ^ proba^ 
lility muji be fubfiitutedinto the place of it : that is, 

» Socrates*s faying, ap, Qc, nihil fe fcirCy niji idipfunty *'that 
" he knew nothing but this," 'vi%. that he knew nothing, fa.- 
vours of an affedled humility, and muft not be underdood 
ftridly. But they, who folio wd, went further ( — omnes ptenenje* 
teres : qui nihil cognofci, nihil percipi, nihil fciri poffe dixerunt) : 
'\*' — almofl all the antients, who affirmd, that nothing could 
** be known, nothing perceived, nothing underftood'*) : and 
particularly Arcefilas negabat ejfe quidquam quod fciri poffet^ ne 
illud quidem ipfum, quod Socrates Jibi reliquijfet. ** Arcefilas dc- 
** nied that any thing could be certainly known, notfo much as 
*• thaty which 5<?frtf/« referred to himfelf." And thus the ab- 
fordity grew to a iize, that was monflrous. For no man can a6l, 
or even be alive^ if he knows nothing at all. Befide, to know/ 
that one knows no thing, is a contradidion : and not to know/ 
that he knows even that, is not to know^ whether he knows any 
thing or not ; and that is to know for ought he knows. 

»» l^ec fcire fas efi omma. " Nor is it poffible to know alt 
« things." HoR. 

it 
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U muft he cofffiderd^ which fide of the quefiion is the 
more probable. 

Probability, or that, which in this cafe may in- 
cline one to believe any jMropofition to be true ra- 
ther than falfe, or any thing to be rather than not 
to be^ or the contrary, will generally fhew itfelf up- 
on the application of thefe and fuch like rules. 
I. That may be reckond probable, which, in the 
eftimation of reafon, appears to be more agreeable 
to the conftitution of nature. No body can certain- 
ly foretell, that fice-ace will come up upon two 
dies fairly thrown before ambs-ace: yet any one 
would choofe to lay the former, becaufe in nature 
there are twice as many chances for that as for the 
other. If a ftrolliog wolf fhould light upon a lamb, 
it is not evidently known, that he will tear the 
lamb : but there is fuch a natural propenfion in that 
kind to do it, that no body would much quefiion 
the event. (This inftance might have been taken 
from amongft men, who are generally, as far as 
they can be, wolves one to another.) If a parent 
caufes his child to be inftrufted in the foundations 
of ufeful learning, educates him virtuoufly, and 
gives him his firfl: impulfe and direftion in the 
way to true happinefs, he will be more likely to 
proceed and continue in it ; , than he would be to 
hit upon it, and continue in it too, if he was left 
to himfelf to be carried away by his own paflions, 
or the influence of thofe people, into whofe hands 
he might fall, the bias of the former lying towards 
vice, and mifery in the end, and the plurality of 
the latter being either wicked or ignorant or both. 
So that the advantage in point of probability is on 

H thQ 
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the fide of good education ^. When Herodotus 
writes, that the Egyptian priefts reported the fun 
had within the compafs of 1 1340 years twice rifen 
where it now fets, and fet where it rifes **, what is 
fit to be believed concerning the truth of this re- 
lation (as of many others), is eafily difcernable by 
tliis rule. Herodotus^ poffibly delighting in terati- 
cal ftories, might tell what he never heard : or the 
paffage may be an interpolation ; or it may be al- 
terd in tranfcribing : or the priefts, who pretended 
much to a knowledge of great antiquities,, might 
out of mere vanity, to fliew what children the 
Greeks were in refpeft of them, invent fuch a mon- 
ftrous relation, and impofe it upon them, whom 
they thought to have not much fcience among 
them : or it might be got into their memoirs be- 
fore their time, who related it to Herodotus^ and fb 
pafs upon pofterity, as many other fiftibns and iif- 
gends have done. Thefe are fuch things, as are well 
known to have happend often. But that the diur* 

• « This was the opmion of a wife man. ^S 7 JJ *ipj 7 *|Urt 
nJCO niD^ nV ppp D QX nn> "Train up a child in the 
*' way that he fhould go ; and when he is old, he will not depart 
« from k:'Proverh, For HinQD NIH nnjJJH ^O^n DO'hn 

** learning in the days of youth, is like graving upon a ilone« 
♦* —and learning, in the days of old age, is like marking upon 
** the fand." ^6. *ven. Ot/ fuun^f J^iapifH o-i irmg K Srmf iul^c im 

XifllV fd-Zjltf-d-AIyi dK\d O^dfATOXV flAhXOf fl TO CTAr. *< It iS- llOt ^ 

*' finall but a very great advantage, or indeed all that can be^ 
*' to be accuftomed to fuch and fuch things from our very 
•^ youth." Arist. 

^'iTcu tifiiSriv iU {«'«F«riix«i* nsfi h^%it tOt dtstriWu, hBau^m ih 
tuvFu^ftu. « That the fun had rifen four times contrary to what 
<• it ufually does, <uiz. rifen twice where it now fets, and fet 
!! twice, where it now rifes,'! 

nal 
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ftal rotation of the earth about her axis /hould be 
inverted, is a phanomenon^ that has never been 
known to happen by any body elfe, either before 
or fince ; that is favourd by no obfervation ; and 
that cannot be without great alteration in the mun- 
dane fyftem, or thofe laws by which the motions 
of the planets, and of our earth among the reft, are 
governd. That this account then may be falfc is 
very confiftent with tJie humor and circumftances 
of mankind : but that it fhould be true is very in- 
confiftent with thofe laws, by which the motions 
of the celeftial bodies feem to be regulated, and 
tend to perfevere in their prefent courfes and di- 
reftions. It is therefore in nature much more pro- 
bable, that this account is falfe. The odds are on 
that fide. 2. When any ohftrvation hath hitherto 
tonftantly held true, or mofi commonly proved to be 
fe, it has by this acquired an eftablifhd credit ; the 
caufe may be prefumed to retain its former force ; 
and the efFe£t may be taken as probable, if in the 
cafe before us there doth not appear fomething par- 
ticular, fome reafon for exception. No man can 
demonftrate, that the fun will rife again, yet every 
one doth, and muft aft, as if that was certain * : 
becaufe we apprehend no decay in the caufes, which 
bring about this appearance, nor have any other 
reafon to miftruft the event, or tliink it will be o- 
therwife a few hours hence, than it has been hi- 
therto. Therre is no apodiftical argument to prove, 
that any particular man will die : but yet he muft 
be more than mad, who can prefume upon im- 

• *J^in IJPIJM Q^IJJ- " The world goes on in its ufud 
•^courfe,". 

Ha mortality 
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mortality here, i^hen he finds fo many generati* 
ons all gone to a man, an^ the fame enemies^ that 
have laid them proftrate, ftill purfuing their viSio- 
ties. Thefe and fuch like, tho in ftriftnefs perhaps 
not certainties, are juftly current for fuch. So great 
is their probability. There are other obfervations, 
which, tho not fo infallible as thofe, deferve yet to 
be thought of, and to have a fhare in the direc- 
tion of our judgments. Ex.gr. There have been 
men in the world and no doubt ftill are, who, hav- 
ing had opportunities of impofing falfities upon 
mankind, of cheating, or committing other wick- 
ednefs, have yet in fpite of temptation preferved 
their integrity and virtue : but, fmce opportunity 
has fo feldom faild to corrupt them who have been 
in poileflion of her, and men's interefts ^nd pafli- 
ons continue in general the fame, it is more pro- 
bable her charms will ftill have the fame power 
and efFed, which they ufe to have ; which who- 
ever doth not mind, will be wofuUy obnoxious to 
Jbe abufed by frauds pious and impious ^ Briefly, 
when there is no particular reafon for the contrary, 
what has oftneft happend, may from experience 
moft reafonably be^expedted to happen again, 3. 
When neither nature nor other obfervations point 
out the probable conjecture to us, we muft be dc- 
termind (if it be neceffary for us to be determind 
at all) by the reports, and fenfe of them, whom wc 
apprehend, judging with the beft (kill we have S 

^ lan VdV I^CN^ ^na. « a fool believes every thing diat 
** he hears." Proverbs, (which fure one may convert thu^ 
Nirt ^n^ im ^D"? J^ONOH, « He that believes every thii» 
** that he hears, is a fool.'') 

8 Statuere enim^ qui fit fapiens, n^el maxime 'viditur tfififi* 
intis. " It feems requifite that a man muft be himfelf wife, in 
f f order to determine who is a wife man." Cic. 

to 
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to be moft knowing ^ and boneft *. Of all thefe rules 
the firji is that which deferves the principal re- 
gard : the other two are of ufe, when nature fo ut- 
terly excludes us fronm her bofom, that no oppor- 
tunity is allowd of making a judgment. Lajllyj 
when nature, the frequent repetition of the fame 
event, and the opinion of the beft judges concur 
to make any thing probable, it is fo in the higheft 
degree. 

It appears from what has been faid concerning 
the nature and foundations oi probability^ that the 
force of it refults from obfervation and reafon to- 
gether. For here the one is not fufficient without 
the other. Reafon without obfervation wants mat- 
ter to work upon: and obfervations are neither to 
be made juftly by ourfelves, nor to be righdy cho- 
ien out of thofe made by others, nor to be aptly 
applied, without the afliftance oi reafon. Both to- 
gether may fupport opinion and praftice in the 
abfence of knowledge and certainty. For thofe ob- 
fervations upon the nature of men and things, 

^ Non numero bac judicantur, fedfondere^ *' thefe are to be 
•* judged of, not by number, but by weight," as TuIIy fpeaks 
upon another occafion. Therefore I cannot without a degree 
of indignation find a fort of writers pleafing themfelves with 
having difcoverd fome uncivilized nations, which have little or 
no knowledge of the Deity, &c. and then applying their ob- 
fervations to thefervice of atheifm. As if ignorance couli prove 
may thing, or alter its nature by being general f 

* JrifiotIe*s known rule is "ErcTo J«t, rd ianMrrtk wivn* 1 t»7* vxrf- 

^is-flt yitmeJifiQn iy hH^ott, " Thofe things are probable, which 
*' feem fo to all men, or to moft men, or to wife men : or which 
** fee^ fo to fttch as thefe, 'viz. to all, or to a great many, ov 
^* to the moft knowing and thofe of the beft reputation." But 
it it not applicable to all cafes, 

H 3 which 
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which we have made ourfelves, we know ; and 
our own reafoning concerning them, and dedufti- 
ons from them wife know : and from hence there 
cannot but arife in many cafes an internal obliga- 
tion to give our aflent to this, rather than that ; or 
to aft one way, rather than another. And as to the 
obfervations of others, they may be fo cautioufly 
and fkilfully felefted, as to become almoft our 
own ; fince our own reafon and experience may 
direft us in the choice and ufe of them. The re- 
marks and advice of old men ^, who have gone 
through variety of fcenes, lived long enough to 
fee the confequences of their own and other peo- 
ples aftings, and can now with freedom ^ look back 
and tell where they erred, are ordinarily fure to be 
preferred to thofe of young and raw aftors. The 
gnom^e^ apologues, ^c. of wife men^ and fuch as 
have made it their bufinefs to be ufeful fpies upon 
nature and mankind, national proverbs^ and the 
like ", may be taken as maxims commonly true, 
Men in their feveral profeflions and arts, in which 
they have been educated, and exercifed themfelves 



frrv« o<ror 9^oixifXvd-0T#r, 9r x) n/xSit Umc fttloru i»o^&t/f <rd-«i, 4roMt vU 
#sri. ** It feems beft to enquire of old men, who have gone over 
** the way that you are to go, what fort of away it is." Plato. 

* When Sophocles, now grown old, was afkcd, n<?c \x}*i •e^f 
9*no^lTui, « What relilli he had of women, he anfwcid, 
^O^^fAM, S Mpof^f eir/AtufciJdt /uciv rot ajJto AJrifuyov, So^if MnHSf 
vd TIF* i(^ iy^Q^ itavottm ci7ropuytit.^-ttravv<l7ra.vt ydf vpf y i^ 
tSrpn c9 T^>Jf/»rt arQ\xi eifhn ylmat ^^ iXiwa-je/*. "Be quiet, Sir 

I flee from them as gladly as I would run away from a mad 
'* or a cruel mailer.— there is great eafe and freedom fcomall 
f* fuch things when a man is grown old." Plato, fcf a/. 

"* *Ef ^ept;t" «-p«5i»X*T0ir irvF '»%^%xq^t^* «« Th^t COIltsdilS fo- 

i\ lid fenfe in a fmall compafs." Plut, 

all 
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all their days, muft be fuppofed to have greater 
knowledge and experience, than others can ufually 
have : and therefore, if through ^want of capacity 
or honefty they do not either lofe, or belie their 
opportunities and experience, they are in refpeft 
of thofe things, to which they have been bred and 
inured, more to be reHed upon. And, laftly, hifto-' 
ries written by credible and induftrious authors, 
and red with judgment, may fupply us with ex- 
amples, parallel cafes, and general remarks, profit- 
able in forming our manners, and opinions too. 
And by the frequent perufal of them, and medi*- 
tation upon them a dexterity in judging of dubious 
cafes is acquired. Much of the temper of man- 
kind, much of the nature and drift of their coun- 
fels, much of the courfe of Divine providence is 
vifible in them. 

To conclude -, that we ought to ^\\o^ probabi- 
Uty^ when certainty leaves us, is plain: becaufe 
then it becomes the only light and guide we have. 
For unleis it is better to wander and fluftuate m, 
abfolute uncertainty than to follow fuch a guide; 
unlefs it be reafonable to put out our candle^ be^ 
caufe we have not the light of thtfun^ it muft be 
reaibn^le to direft our fteps by probability, when 
we have nothing clearer to walk by. And if it be 
reafonable, we are obliged to do it by prop. XL 
When there is nothing above probability^ it doth 
govern: when diere is nothing, in the oppofice 
fcale, or nothing of equal weight, this in the courfe 
of nature muft turn the beam. Tho a man, to re- 
fume the inftance before, cannot.dempnftrate that 
fice-^a wjiU come up before awks-ace^ he would 
fiod hijnfelf obliged (if he could be obliged to lay 
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at all) to lay on that fide : nor could he not choofe 
to do it. Tho he would not be certain of the chance* 
he would be certain of his own obligation, and on 
which fide it lay. 

Here then is another way of difcovering, if not 
truths yet what in pra6Kce may be fuppofed to be 
truth. That is^ we may by this way difcover, whe- 
ther fuch propofitions as thefe be true, / ought to 
do thisy rather than that ; or, to think fo^ rather 
than the contrary. 

Obf.l have done now what I chiefly intended 
here. But, over and above that, we may almoft 
from the premifles coUeft, 

Firjiy the principal caufes of error^ which I take 
to be fuch as thefe. i. Want o£ faculties \ when 
men pretend to judge of things above them. As 
fome (ftraying out of their proper element, and 
falling into the dark, where they find no ideas but 
their own dreams, come to) aflert what they have 
no realbn to aflert : {o others deny what there is 
the highefl: reafon to believe, only becaufe they 
cannot comprehend it. 2. Want of due reflexion up- 
on thofe ideas we have, or may have : by which it 
comes to pafs, that men are ddlitute of that know- 
ledge, which is gaind by the contemplation of 
them, and their relations ; mifapply names, con- 
fufedly : and fometimes deal in a fet of words and 
phrafes, to which no ideas at all belong, and which 
have indeed no meaning. Of kin to this is, 3. 
Want of proper qualifications and tsr^irajJ^^iixcira^ 
As, when illiterate people invade the provinces rf 
fcholars j the half-letterd are forward, and arrogate 
CO themfelves what a ntodeft^ ftudkus man dares 

noty 
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not **, tho he knows more ; and fcholars, that have 
confined themfdyes to one fort of literature, lanch 
out into another : unfuccefsfuUy all. 4. Not un- 
derftanding in what the nature and force of a juft 
confequence confifts. Nothing more common than 
to hear people affert, that fuch a thing follows from 
fuch a thing ; when it doth not follow : /. e. when 
fuch a confequence is founded in no axiom, no 
theorem, no truth that we know of. 5. Defedls of 
memory and imagination. For men in reafoning 
make much ufe of thefe : memory is upon many 
occafions confulted, and fometimes draughts made 
upon xhtphantafy. If then they depend upon thefe, 
and thefe happen to be weak, clouded, perverted 
any way, things may be mifreprefented, and men 
led out of the way by mif-lhapen apparitions. 
There ought to be therefore a little diftrufi of thefe 
faculties, and fuch proper helps ought to be ufed, 
as perhaps the beft judgments want the moft. 6. At- 
tributing too much to fenfe. For as neceflary as 
our fenfes are to us, there are certainly many 
things, which fall not within their notice ; many^ 
which cannot be exhibited after the manner of fen- 
fible objedts, and to which no images belong. Eve- 
ry one, who has but juft faluted the mathema- 
tics and philofophy, muft be convinced, that there 
are many things in nature, which feem abfurd to 
fenfe, and yet muft be admitted. 7. Want of r^- 

« Sicut dfAO^U fih ^e9^a^9 xtynr/Ali J% Ixvov pifH (^ Thucyd.) 
ita re3a ingenia dehiUtat fverecundia^ perverfa confirmat audacia. 
** As ignorance carries impudence along with it (oat ofTbu^ 
^' cy£des) and reputation makes men lazy; fomodefty weakens 
"** great g^us*s, and impudence confirms the obfUnate.**, 
fhin.jun, 
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their wills are not fo univerfally and peremptorily 
dctermind by what occurs, nor predeftination and 
fate fo rigid % but that much is left to their own 
conduft '• Up and try **. 

Sure it is in a man's power to keep his hand 
from his mouth : if it is, it is alfo in his power to 

■ HNfi " F«/*' in Jrahic is to die : and from hence the word 
fatuniy ** fate," feems to come (as many Latin words do from 
that and other Eaftem languages), death, if any thing, being 
fatal ^ani neceiTary. Yet it doth not follow » that therefore the 
time or manner of dying is unmoveably fixt. Ov arhrtt, tut^Afftg 
^l^iAfftilkf i tifAAffMu «ieif ;t«> «xx' 80-at «*3^4xit. ** Fate does not 
** contain in it all things clearly and diilinfUy, but only gene- 
** ral things." Plut. Cbryfippus ap, A GelL feems to explain 
himfelf much after the fame manner. The ancients moreover 
feem many times to make fate conditional. ^imiUsficurmfmJJtti 
Nee pater omnipotens Trojam, nee fata 'vetabant Stare ^ bfc, " If the 
*' fame care had been taken, neither Jupiter nor fate would 
•* have hinderd 7niy from ftanding at this time, &^r. Viro. 

* What the Fbarifees {sLy^ according to Jofephus^ feems to be 
right. Oi ifL\f h ««e(a-«tiol TIF* ig «* Wi^flt Tj»« tifMLf/uiim ttvat kiyu- 

•♦ The Fbarifees fay fome things, but not all, are the work of fate, 
•* for fome are in our own power, and fome may by accidentnot 
** come to pa(s." R, Albo^ in relation to human anions (and 
the confequent events), explains this opinion thus. JHSpO 

nnjnn Tc nm^po jriitpoi mnijo J^^spo^ nvi^ra 

\y\ n*1^nIinV ** some of them are perfeAly free, fome of 
** them are forced, and fome of them have a mixture of choice 
** and force." But for men to charge their own faults upon 
fate or fortune has been an old praflice : i9-ixo*«tjtjfV*rT«tf— irJ 
^» «e<vNv tftMimir fliwoxoyiatir »«tT*pw>i7», x\. ** voluntary evil-doen 
** —have recourfeto that common apology." Lucian. 

» Dimidium fadi^ qui caepit, babet, fapere aude. ** He that 
*' has made a good beginning, has half finifhd his work: take 
'* courage then enough to be wife." Hor. Ariftotle goes fur- 
ther than that old adagial faying («fpx» »A*'«' ^M^frSc, ** The 
*' beginning is half the work.") His words are, ^»if ^rXuii i 
»d SfAiau oS <r<t»Toc tlf^t i d^ii, ** The beginning is more than 
y half the whole bufinefs." 

forbear 
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forbear excefs in eating and drinking. If he has 
the command of his own feet, fo as to go either 
this way or that or no whither, as fure he has, it is 
in .his power to abftain from ill company and vici- 
ous places. And fo on ^. 

This fuggefts a very material thought : that/^r- 
hearances^ at lead in all ordinary cafes, are within 
our^power "" ; fo that a man may if he will, forbear 
to do that, which contradi6bs truth : but where a6t- 
ing is required, that very often is not in his power. 
He may want abilities, or opportunities ; and fo 
may feem to contradidt truth by his omiflion^ 
which, if his infirmities and difadvantages were 
taken into the account, and the cafe was rightly 
ftated, he would be found not to do. 

Sect. V. 7'rutbs relating to the Deity. Of his 
exijience^ perfeSlion^ providence y &c. 

I HAVE (hewn in what the nature of mofal good 
and evil confifts ; viz. 2i conformity or difagree- 
iiiciii tu tmthy and iliof^ things iliat are coincident 
with it, reafon and happinefs : alfo, how truth is dif- 
coverd*, hy fenfe^ or reafon^ ovbotb. I Ihall now 
Ipecify fome of thofe truthsy which are of greatefl: 

XfcF?®* duJm v^oliftu -wotTflt?, i pB*yr*<r^<a yxm'/jAVt «x. « No living 
*« creatures are fo badly conftituted, as that their feet will 
" move, and their tongues fpeak, whether they will or no.'* 
Plut. That in Tilntllus, Cum hene juravi, pes tamen ipfo redtt^ 
<* Tho I had diredly fwom to the contrary, yet my feet would 
*• come back again," is a little poetic fally. 

•7«r k>dFfi^9Mc» tf fAoix*^^**f» »'''^« *' In general, the forbearing to 
** do a thing is very eafy : as thou (halt nbt kill, thou (halt 
** not commit adultery.'* Bas. 

L importance 
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importance and influence, and require more rea- 
foning to difcover them ; leaving the reft (com- 
mon matters of faft) to the common ways of find- 
ing them. They refpedt principally either the Deity^ 
or ourf elves, or the reji of mankind. The firft fort 
are the fubjedt oitbis fedlion. 

I. Where there is a fubordination of caufes and 
iffeSls, there muft necejfarily be a caufe in nature priffr 
to the reft, uncaufed. Or thus, Where there is afe-- 
riesy in which the exijlence of one thing depends upon 
another, the exiftence of this again upon fome other ^ 
and fo upwards, as the cafe fhall be, there muft he 
fome independent being, upon whom it doth originalif 
depend. 

If Z (fome body) be put into motion by Y, Y 
by X, and X by W, it is plain that X moves Y, 
and Y moves Z only as they are firft moved, X by 
W, and Y by X : that Z, Y, X are moveds, or ra- 
ther Z more Y more X, taken together ''^ are «ie 
moved: that Wftands here as the firft mover, or 
author of the motion, unmoved by any other: that 
therefore without W there would be a moved with- 
out a mover, which is abfurd * : and laftly, that of 
what length foever the feries may be, the cafe will 
be ever the fame ; /. e. if there be no Firft mover * 



I 



y z+Y+X, that is, Z, Y, and X added together. 

« One might with the ^raffiStah " ftationary phibfopkcrs '• 
(fo called by Ariftoth ap, Sext, Emp, in oppofition to thdc pW- 
lofophers who maintained that nothing continued fixed, but 
every thing was in motion) as well deny, that there is any foch 
thing as motion y as fay there is motion without a monger ; or, 
which is the fame, 9l firft mo'ver, 

a Hej»TeF/*i7«C<^xxor. « Something that firft caufes any altera- 
** tionto be madeina thing." Plato. 'Kfx^Mu^tms i,wdww> 
" The principle of all motion/' Idem, n^rtf «#«• «* Tkc fiift 
*' mover." Arist. 

unmoved. 
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unmoved, there muft be a moved without a nto^ 
ver. 

Further, if W, whom we will fuppofe to be an 
intelligent being, and to have a power of beginning 
motion, hath this power originally in himfelf and 
independent^ of all others, then here not only the 
firft mover in this feriesj but a Firjl being and ori- 
ginal caufe is found. Becaufe that, which has a 
power of beginning motion independent of any 
other, is a mover independent -, and therefore is inde- 
pendent^ or has an independent exiftence, fince no- 
thing can be a mover without being. But if W has 
not this power independently in himfelf, then he 
muft receive it from fome other, upon whom he 
depends, and whom we will call V. If then V has 
a i^^QT o£ conferring a faculty of producing motion 
originally and independently in himfelf, here will 
be a Firfty independent caufe. And if it can be fup- 
pofed, that he has it hot thus, and that the feries 
Ihould rife too high for us to follow it -, yet how- 
ever we cannot but conclude, that there is fome 
iuch caufcj upon whom this train of beings and 
powers muft depend, if we reafbn as in the former 
paragraph. For, 

UniverfaUyj if Z be any effeS whatfoever^ pro- 
ceeding from or depending upon Y as the caufe of 
its exiftence, Y upon X, X upon W, it is mani- 
feft that the exiftence of all, Z, Y, X does origi- 
nally come from W, which ftands here as the 
Supreme caufe, depending upon nothing : and tha^. 
without it X could not be, and confequently nei- 
-ther Y, nor Z. Z, Y, X, being all efiedls (or de- 
pendents), or rather Z more Y more X one effeSl^ 
without W there would be an effeft without 4 

I % caufe. 
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caufe. Laftly, let this retrogreflion from efiedb to 
their caufes be continued ever fo far, the fame thing 
will ftill recur, and without fuch a caufe as is before 
mentiond the whole will be an effedt without an ef- 
ficient, or a dependent without any thing to depend 
upon i /. e. dependent^ and not dependent. 

Ohj. The feries may afcend infinitely **, and for 
that reafon have wo firfi mover or caufe. A^J. If 
z feries of bodies moved can be fuppoied to be /»- 

finite^ 

^ The greateft men among the ancients denied thepoffibility 
of fuch an aitent. ^Utt >«( to/* e« n»/f Jiff»r6f it? «t mc dwtt^u 
** It is impoi&ble for one thing to proceed from another and fo 
" on for cTcr," AmsT. If there could be fuch a procefs.then 
all the parts of it but the laft would be h^^t^ '< intermediate 
•* ones :" and then utnp fAniii In to ^-^tov, eA«f «iTiev iUfWtt 
«x. "If there be no firft, there can be no caufe at all.'* Tofi^ 
pofe one thing moved by another, this by another, and fo oq 
W JLiTHff "infinitely," is to fuppofe owip Wh di^furtf Mt ydf 

*' thing that is impoffible ; for nothing can either move or be' 
•* moved in this manner, widiout any beginning of motion.** 
SiMPL. Not only thoCt Arabim pbilofophers called Hebr. 
tyyyv^ Arab. poVDnO^N* " the rational" (a fea who 
fliaintained that the world was eternal) but many, of the elder 
yewshsLYt agreed with the Gneks in this matter^ and added argu- 
ments of dieir own. Of the former ktMor, neboL l^ aL and par- 
dcuiarly^. KoKri: where their firftargument feems to be fbong 
(and mnch the fame widi the fomth in 5. EmuMoth), TpH DX' 

V^rth TO?i D'Hs^sojn D^u^^NH run n>\m^ )h j^k ^V\n 
N7 n^Tpn )h I'tA^ nci arf rnon pN p^m njrr ijj 

hpi^n 7N NS^- " If there be any fucceffion which has no 
*' beginning, then the number of thofe men, who exifted 
" during that whole fucceffion down to the prefcnt time^- 
^* mull be infinite, and that which is infinite cannot be 
" the cfFea of any other thing." For tho, as Mtfcatm 
obferves, thefe reafonings of the Medabberim VH pS17 K7 
fn*110i1] VJfiv* " rational philofophers, were not agree-* 
" able to him ;" yet moft certainly let the feries of caa- 
fes and efFefls be what it will, it is juft as long dofumweurJ 
M upward; and if they are infinite and inexhauftible one 

w*y. 
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finite^ then taken together it will be equal to an in- 
fimte body moved 5 and this moved will not lefs re- 
quirt 2l mover than a finite body, but infinitely more. 
If I may not be permitted to place a firft mover at 
the top of the feries^ becaufe it is fuppofed to be in- 
finite, and to have no beginning; yet ftill there muft 
of necelEty htfome caufe or author of the motion •, 
dificrent from all thefe bodies, becaufe their being 
{by the fuppofition) no one body in the feriesj that 
moves the next, but only in confequence of its 
being moved firft itfelf, there is no one of them 
that is not moved^ and the whole can be confiderd 
together but as an infinite body moved, and which 
muft therefore be moved hyfomething. 

The fame kind rf anfwer holds good in refpeft 
of aUtfft&s and their caufes in general. An infinite 
fucceffion of efFefts will require an infinite efficient^ 
or a caufe ifffinitefy effeilive. So far is it from requir- 
ing none. 

Suppofe a chain ^ hung down out of the hea- 
vens from an unknown height, and tho every link 

way, they muft be fo the other too : and then what Saaif. Ga: 
fays, takes placelDI H^HJ nV U^^N n^lTtl p^JJI l^b ON- 
" If wc had no beginning, wc could not now exift.** There is 
another argument of this kindin y^/Hm Martyr, which deierves 
notice, what ftrefs foever maybe laid upon it. Ei ri /4iUov^^ 
*w ;t€«»'«» ^'^ i^if' h t^ ty *ri >W*f«c ^pt^ ^ X^'»« •^ « >•»!••- 
^eu f/iiM,C9' 99 JUyt on ei7jt ?» ri ytiywh /Mp#' i* iftfu. •* If the fb- 
" ture part of time, fays be, has no exiftence» and t(e part of 
" time that is paft was future before it wai prcfent, then there 
•• was a time when that part of time which is paft had no ex- 
" iftence/' 

« Jrtfiotk himfelf, who affcrts the eternity of motion, aflerts 
/^Ifo the neceifity of a firft and eternal m9Vir. 

*SHfi9 XJM»^^»9 •( «ept»»^i*— • ''A golden chain hanging down 
•• fromhearen— ," Hou.Jureadtiorlo^/ums, "agoldenropc 
*" reaching down frombeaven.** b nciitiond too by Lucntius. 
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of it gravitated toward the earth, and what it hung 
upon was not vifible, yet it did not defcend, but 
kept its fituation ; and upon this a queftion ihould 
arife, PVhat fiipported or kept up this chain : would 
it: be a fufficien^ anfwer to fay, that tht frji (or low- 
eft) link hung upon the fecond (or that next above 
it), the fecond or rather the Jirji and fecond together 
upon the thirds and fo on ad infinitum? For 
what holds up the whole? A chain of ten links 
would fall down, unlefs fomething able to bear it 
hinderd : one of twenty^ if not ftaid by fomething 
of a yet greater ftfength, in proportion to the in- 
creafe of weight : and therefore one of infinite links 
certainly, if not fuftaind by fomething infinitely 
ftrong, and capable to bear up an infinite weight. 
And thus it is in a chain of caufes and efFefts •* tend- 
■ ing, or as it were gravitating^ towards fome end. 
The laft (or loweft) depends, or (as one may fay) 
is fufpended upon the. caufe above it : this again, tf 
it be not the firft caufe, is fufpended as an effeft up- 
' on fomething above it, (^c. *". And if they fhould 

be 

n>V^n. " It is impoffiblc that caufes arid elFcfts can be con- 
*' neftcd with each other without end." S. Ic^c^a*- Where 
mote may be feeri of this n>^U;^nii;n '* concatenation," 
out of Ibn Sinai, Maim. fsTf. 

^ The chain muft be faftend ^*ei f<o» Owxt/VTOio, " to the top 
*' of OlyTnfus^'' Itrvenietur preffius intiienti a fummo Deo ufqut 
ad ultimam rerum fiecem — connexio : fcf h^c eft Homeri catena 
aurea, quam pendere de ccelo in terras Deum jttjjtjfe commemorate 
' *' Whoever coniiders the thing clofely, fays Macrobius^ will fee 
** that there is a connexion of things from the fupremc God to 
«' the loweft dregs that are— : and this is Homer* s golden cbain^ 
•* which he tells you God commanded to hang down from 
5* heaven to the earth.'* This matter might be illuftrated by 

other 
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be infinite, unlefs (agreeably to what has been faid) 
there is fome caufe upon which all hang or de- 
pend, they would be but an infinite efFeft without' 
an efficient : and to affert there is any fuch thing, 
would be as great an abfurdity^ as to fay, that a fi- 
nite or little weight wants fomething to fuftain it, 
but an infinite one or the greatejl does not, 

II. A Caufe or Beings that has in nature no fupe- 
rior caufe, and therefore (by the terms) is alfo un- 
produced, and independent, mufl be felf-exiftent : i.e.. 
exijlence mufl be effential to him ; or, fuch is his na- 
ture, that be cannot but be *. For every being mufl: 

either 

other fimilitudes (even H^npll rb^^ " the chain of the 
** cabala" might fcrve for one) : but I fliall fet down but one 
more : and in that indeed the motion is inverted, but the 
thing is the fame taken either way. It occurs in Khoh^balkb. 
dnd afterward in Refi. hbokm, Suppofe a row of blind men, of 
which thelaft laid his hand upon the (houlder of the man next 
before him, he on the Ihoulder of the next before him, and fo 
on tin the foremoft grew to be quite out of fight ; and fome body 
aflting, what guide this firing of blind men had at the heid of 
them, it fhould be anfwerd, that they had no guide, nor any 
head, but one held by another, and fo went on, ad infin. would 
any rational creature accept this for a jufl anfwer ? Is it not to 
fay, that infinite blindnefs (or blindnefs, if it be infinite) fup- 
plies the place of fight, or of a guide 1 

g So Jr{/iotIe(2iys of the Firfl mover, Ov\ fv<ri;^iT«i £\\e,e Xxhv 
if aUUmc W19 «x. ** It is impoffible for it to be otherwife; it is 
«• necefl[ary." And afier him the 4^/d''c philofophers, Maimom- 
des, Albo, £ff al, fajf, teach all that God exifts necejfarily : 
l"lipn "IpU^n JO i " To fuppofe him not to be implies a fal- 
*•' iity 5" or, " He cannot be fuppofed not to be." This feems 
to be the import of that name, by which God calls himfelf in 
Mfes\ hiilory ; il^PIN "liyN n^HN, ** I am that I am j" or in 
one word, iT^riN* " I will be;" which in the mouth of on^ 
who fpeaks of Him in the third perfon is TK^XV QxT\\XV% " He 

I 4 '' will 
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cither exift of itfelf^ or not of iifelf: that which 
exifts not of itfelf muft derive its cxiftcnce from 
fome other, and fo be dependent : but the Being 
mentiond in the propofition is fuppofed to be in- 
dependent j and uncaufed. Therefore He muft exift, 
not this way, but the other. The root of His cxi- 
ftence can be fought for no where, but in His own 
nature : to place it any where elfe is to make a caufe 
fuperior to the Supreme. 

III. There mujl he fuch a Being. For (befidc 
what has been faid already) if there was not at 

•• will be/' So Pbih explains it; eW ^#vm, " Ejofkence bc- 
*• longs to his very nature."' So Aharhandi "Wipi rt^HN^JiJi 

*' becaafe I ami for my exigence does not depend apon any 
** thing without me, but is from myfdf :" adding moreoTer, 
that it ihewd God to be, not like other beings, ^^;fl'^J 
niN^SDn»- " a being that might or might not have exifted," 
knt ^OSy nso niJ^SDH n^^inOf *' whofe exifience flowt 
«* neceflarily from himfelf," a Nicejffary being. And ioR.L. i. 
Gerjh. inmXJjD NStO> lU^N NSDJH KlHU; QWI HI rK\\\ 
•* The very name (of God) (hews this ; for it fignifies a being 
" that exifts of itfdf, or from its own nature." I omit others, 
who write after the fame manner. There have been even Hea^ 
thens, who feemd to think, that fome fuch name asthisbdongd 
to the Deity, and for the famereafon. For as Jllilit Ehe^eb, "I 
" (hall be," and thence mV^ Jebwab, " He ihall be,*' are ufcd 
above; fo Plutarcb fays, that in addreffing to Him the fecond 
pcrfon Ercmnn.or mnn) \^eb^eboxi:ebeveb) " Thou flialt 
••' be," is •uVoTf xjJc ToveiJ «'^or«>i^i««'ifii&<»f«*'#«»w«-if, *'thciBioft 
** complete appellation or title of God:" and that by this com- 
pellation we give him «^m»9-» «u* et^iw/J ig few »? A«i»» •yorrfiuir«f ^ 

TOW iTraM 9poo'nyi^fu9'if. *ii//tf /uh yif Ifrmi r»5 tTfAi /utrf rir rfifc* 

** the true, the certain, and the only title that b peculiar to the 
*• felf-exiftent being ; for felf-exiftence does not belong to any 
•* of us.** It is rinUiof ij iytfurif t(sfi «#3-«^Tor, «• that which IS 
** eternal, which never had any beginning, and which isincor- 
** roptible;** that ia Irr«w Sfi ** the being that truly exifts.** 

leaft 
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Icaft one fuch Being, nothing could ie zt M ^. For 
the univerfe could not produce it/elf ' ; nor could 
zny part of it produce itlclf, and then produce the. 
; eji : becauie this is fuppofing a thing to a£l before 
it is. 

IV. Such a Beingj as is before defcribed^ muft not 
cnly be eternal^ but infinite. Eternal He muft be, 
becaufe there is no way, by v/hich fuch a Being can 
either begin or ceafe to be, exiftence being of His ef- 
fence. And infinite He muft be, becaufe He can be 
/i«tf/^/ibynoother as to his exiftence. For if there 
•was any being able to limit Him, He muft be in- 
ferior to that being. He muft alfo in that cafe be 
dependent: becaufe he miift be beholden to that be- 
ing for his being what He isy and that He is not 
confined within narrower limits. Befide, if His 
frefence (whatever the manner of it is) was any 
where excluded. He would not be there : and iif 
not tbere^ He might be luppofed to be not elfe^ 
where : and thus he might be fuppoied not to he at 
all. But fuch a Being, as is defcribed in the IL 
prop, cannot fo much as ht fttppofed not to be. 

^ Something muft be nW^SCM 1^^1110. " neccflarily exi. 
•• ftcnt," othcrwifc V^D KSO^ "IIT Ptn^ nS» "there could 
•' beno beings at all :" every thing cannot be HliOSO lU?flN# 
" precarious or fuch as might not have exifted^ ifc.^ Mpa« 
Neb. &f al. 

' This needs no demonftration. But there is a very old one in 
S.Emu».2aid3&nmHM.iaM.vh0>hvi)0^]) HM n\D)]X 

w w^vi nmp lo^y hn nvyjju^ onm ^ju?o nnwo 

1D1 "1U3QN ^N nn^JWI in^m "IrtK. ** He who make* 
<' himfelf, muft be (aid to do one of thefe two things, wix. 
^ either to have made himfelf betort he exifted, or elfe tohave 
V jnadehimfelf after he cxified^ either of which is impoffible.** 

y.Such 
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V. Such a Being is above all things^ that fall un^ 
der our cognizance : and therefore his manner of exi- 
ftence is above -all vur xonceptions: For He is a ne- 
cejfary exiftent : but nothing within our compre- 
henfion is of this kind. We know no being, but 
what we can imagine not to be without any contra- 
diftion or repugnance to nature :' nor do we know 
of any befide this Supreme being himfelf. For with 
refpeft to Him indeed we know, by reafoning^ 
that there; muft be One being who cannot be fup- 
pofed not to be ; juft as certainly as we know there 
is . any thing at all : tho we cannot know Him^ 
ancj hdW he exifts. Adequate * ideas of eternity ^ 
^ and 

. . ^ What relation or analogy there is between timt (a flux of 
ttioments) and ^/0y;»/i/ (unchangeable) exigence; how any being 
ihould not; be older n(ywy .than he was 5000 years ago, fcj'c. arc 
fpeculations attended with infuperable difficulties. Nor are they 
at all cleard by that ofTipueus ap. Plat, *^ ^^t' ^it^i** •^tej^wyfOR 

aimtt ocfi xd^^ '«'» »ir/«a» yA/mittgyii^ii j " As the heavens were 
" formerly made according to the eternal pattern of the world 
" in the*intelle6lual mind, (o time was made with this world ac- 
" cording to the pattern of an age ;" or that in Pl?iIo, 'A/«»r aUa- 
y^^iraii Tou ycifw fii^ x,09-/jtUi eS{ uAor^ti'TH x&^^* "Anageisde- 
** fcribed to be the length of the intelledual world, as tune is 
** the' length of the vifible world." Many philofophcrs there- 
fore have thought themfelves obliged to deny that God exifh 
in time. To, t* h, to, r %T(ih XP^^*^ ytyofor^ eiJ'iit fifof^te KoLf^'dfC' 
//fy M rnv -dUtov, tto-ioLp ouk o^^Ss, k\, ** Paft and future arc 
•* parts of that time which is made (with the woHd) and it 
•* is very v^ong to apply thefe to an eternal being." Plato. 
^r/f o*0ioc; xf^ ^dvAt, iy tTtKAr* h^va ;tf4voir dxkd xctrd v^t etiSitft 

^ firipon ot/<fi ftdrtpov dkk* ^c •i' hi tif iui ti dti 4rfTX)ff«if, »x. 
** We muft. allow that God exifts, tho not in anytime, but in a 
*' duration that has no fucceflion, that is eternal and invari- 
" able ; before which there was nothing, nor will there be 

! any 
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and infinity arc above us, us finites K 

In inquiring after the caufes of things, when we 
find (or fuppofe)\his to be the caufe of that, an- 
other thing to be the caufe of this again, and fo 
on, if we can proceed, it nriay always be demanded 
with refpedt to the laft caufe that we can compre- 

. ** any after or later than it 5 and that he is a fingle being who 
** ilh all eternity as if it were a finglc moment." Plut. 

1D1 join pni 1JU Dn^ pN nijjn^ rmr\. " That name 

** (Jehovcif) fhall be exalted, there is no proportion betwixt it 
« and the prefent time." Maim. |C?1 "^UO 1J^^^. ''He (God) 
** does not exift in time." Idem. Albo has a whole chapter to fhew 
IO?n nnn V^U IJ^N U^^rt, « that he, whofe name is blef- 
. ** fed, cannot be compared (as to his duration) with the time 
'* that now is." But then he owns, that their Rabhis do not 
mcannnUJa yO?rT> " time in general," or tDHD fOri "mere 
" duration," or that ^^UOH Nini IJJI^JOl n^DJ ifl^a 
1D1 Vj'rjirt nilJ^^SO \n^\\^ rCrW^ " time which cannot be 
** reckond, and which is duration itfelf, and was before the 

** world was ; but N"tp:i hhiT^ njjijpi njjiuji!:n iiQ?n 

yy\ m^ra ^O? Kh CD^JC? mo. " that time which is reck- 
** ond by the motion of the world, and is called the order or 
** fucceffion of time, and not abfolute time." In Ihort, they 
reckon (to ufe R, GedoTs words) N*l3J NIH ^HiDNil fOru; 
JO? ^np U^N 1U;oni.'« that time, properly fo called, is creat- 
" ed, and that duration is not called time." And fo what they 
fay, doth not include afl the prefent dilEculty, time in their ufe 
of the word being confined to the duration of this world, which 
according to them is new. Yet fee b. 2. c. 19. N"N ^"U^rt 

n)'7ijjn Ninu;D iV rvrw niooi T)n. « Bieflbd be that 

'* name (Jehovah) it is not poffible to affirm concerning him, 
" that he is older to-day, than he was in the days of Da'vid^ 
** or than he was when he firft created this world." 

X^^ *^'' [oBie^r]) ^(^^ fltyrnvT^^) i^tf «l/i^, or^fct* <roVi 4»«c ov\eTJ'A» 
'* There are a great many things that I underfland, without 
*• knowing the particular manner how they are fo. — I know 
*^ that God is without beginning and anbegouen, but I know 
5* not the manner how he is fo." So Chr. y»o«tom. 

hend. 
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hend^ PFbat is the caufe of that? So that it is not 
paffibU for us to terminate our inquiries of this 
kind but in fomething, which is to us ineompre^ 
henfthle. And therefore the Supreme caufe muft 
certainly be fuch ". But tho it is impoflible for us 
to have an adequate notion of his manner of exi- 
ilence, yet we may be fure that, 

VI. Heexifts in a manner^ which isperfe£l. For 
He, who exifts of himfelf, depends in no regard 
upon any other, and (as being a Supreme caufe) is 
the fountain of exiflence to other beings, muil: 
cxifl in the uppcrmoft and heft manner of exiftiag. 
And not only fo, but (fmce He is infinite and //&'• 
ndted) He muft exift in the beft manner illimitedly 
and infinitely. Now to exift thus is infinite gpodr 
nefs of exiftence ; and to eadft in a manner infinitely 
geed is to hcperfea. 

VII. There can he hut One fuch Being \ That is, 
as it appears by prop. III. that there muft be at 
leaft me independent Being, fuch as is mentiond 
in prop. I. fo now, that in reality there is but One "*. 

" Simonidii had good reafon ftill to double upon Hiero the 
number of days allowd for anfwering that queflion, ^md, out 
ptalejit Deus ? " What or what fort of a being is God ?** ^.Cic. 

» iV>f njiget qmdfuamjimile aut'fecundum. ** Nor is there any 
** being in the world like or any thing near to him.^^ Hor. 

« In Mor. neb. Maimonidei having proved, that there muft be 
fome Beings who e^ lecej/arily^ or whofe exiftence is «rr^ 
fary ^OSJJ nj^nil3» ** wc examine into his nature,'* proceed* 
from this neceility of exiftence to derive incorfonity, abfdute 
fmpUcitytferfe3ion,2iiAysa\^cxXdx\y unity, PIN^SOrt l^^VlOn 

^D^ lan nS) rvyr^ n7 ^'td nvju«i u nu^Qibi >«. "it is 

*' impofilble that the number two can be applied to that which 
** exifts neccfiarily ; there ia nothing that can be compared to 
•' it, nor no reverfe of it.* 

Becauie 
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Becaufe his manner of exiftcnce bring perfeft and 
illimited^ that manner of being (if I may fpcak fo) 
is exbau/led by Him, or belongs folely to Him K 
If any other could partake with Him in it, I^ 
muft want what that other had ; be defident and 
Mmited. Infinite and illunhed inclofe all «^ 

If there could be two Beings each by himfdf 
aifolutefy perfeft, they muft be either of thicjame^ 
or of different natures. Of theyiai^ they cannot 
be ', becaufe thus, both being it^te^ dieir c»- 
ftences would be coincident : that is, they would be 
but thtfante or one. Nor can they be of different 
natures : becaufe if thdr natures were oppqfite or 
contrary the one to the other, being equal (infiratc 
both and every where meeting the one with the 
other), the one would juft dejlrey or be the nega^ 
tion of the other ' : and if they are fuppofed to be 
only different, not oppofite, then if they difier as 
difparates^ there muft be fome genus above them ; 
which cannot be: and howefer they differ, dicy 

p Therefore by Plata He is called "O A> « the One.'* 
n Z>«w, fiperfiSus eft^ — ut ^e debet ^ non fouft ejfe mfiumtSt id 
in eofint omnia. ** God. if He is a perfeft being, — ^asHe muft 
' be, cia be but One, that all things may be in him.^ If there 
coald be more Gods than one, tantum finguUs deerit^ quamtum in 
ceteris futrit^ ** every one would want what the other had/' 
Lactant. 
' As light and darkne^ arc. ai^o >«?/• ^''la^a^foyT* tlxxiKoit ««*' 

Iftfrimo'iv ^3-«fTi«^ *tm vdfrmt tSc a\^^'^ 'li^yvdo'tm^. "FortWO 

** things that are equal, and diredly 6untrary, deftroy each 
*< other entirely/* Basil. There can be no Yuch law between 
them, as k faid to be among the Heathen deities. Oi •Zri /* «/ 

** The law amongft die Gods is this, that when any one of 
*' them Would have any thing, no other God contradids what 
<f' l»c4«fires.** EvRir. 

can 
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can only be faid at moft to be beings perfeft in 
t\i€\v refpeSive kinds. But this is not to be abfolutefy 
perfeft ; it is only to be perfedt in this or that re- 
fpe& : and to be only thus implies imperfeftion in 
ether refpefts. 

What has been here faid is methinks fufficient 
to rum the Manichean caufe and exclude the Hide- 
pendent principle of evil. For if we cannot account 
for the exiftence of that m/, which we find by ex- 
perience CD be in the world, it is but one inftance 
out of naany of our ignorance. There may be rea- 
fons for it, tho we do not know them. And cer- 
tainly no fuch experience. rnuft make us deny axi- 
cms or truths equally certain '. There are, befide, 
fome things relating to this fubjedt, which deferve 
our attention. For as to moral good iand evil, they 
fcem to depend upon ourfelves \ If we do but en- 
deavour, the moft we can, to do what we ought, 
we fhall not be guilty of not doing it (fed. IV,) : 
and therefore it is our fault, and not to be chargpl 
upon any other being ", if guilt and evil be intro- 
duced by our negleft, or abufe of our own liberty 
and powers ^. Then as to phyfical tvW ; without i: 

* *A»-ox»x«ir tf dKh^u\ \v^ fftt ivTvx^t : ** So that, becauf^ 
•* things go ill with you, there muft be an end of truth." Etjrip, 

t "^vxh *X^f ttuTf^HCior — »»• yap xairdt yivtTtv etjuLttfrdfetCy Sr^ 

xtvri, riixnf ^optdetft k\. " You have a foul that is abfolutely 
" free :— you were not created a finner, nor do you commi: 
" whoredom by chance." Cyril of Jerufakm, 

<« not feek without you, for the caufes of the things which ar^ 
«« entirely in your own power." St Basil. 

^ Mufi God exthguijhfun, moon, andfiars, hecaufe fome p€Op!$ 
'worflnp them? Mifhnah. Ai/tS «i5 t^oyufvk AiV/ee, 0ie*f df^ri^. 
" The fault lies in him who choofes to do the thing, God i» 
•* not to blame." Max. Tyr. 

inucli 
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much phyfical^W would be Joft, the. one necefla- 
rily inferring the other '.. Somethings feem to be 
evil, which would not, appear to be.fuch, iif we 
CQuld fee throug|^]the whole contexture of things ^. 
There are not .^^^r^ evil than good things in. the 
world, but.furely more ofthtlaUer '. Many. evils 
of tbis kind,, as well as of the former, come by our 
own»/?«//; fome perhaps by way of punifiment\ 
fome oiplyfic * ; and fome as the means to happi* 
nefs, not otherwife to be obtaind. And if there is 
a future ftate, that which feems to be wrong nam 
may be rtd:iiitd hereafter. To all which mor6 may 
yet be added. As, that matter is not capable of 
perfection J and therefore where that is concernd, 
there muft be imperfeftions, and confequendy 
evils ^. So that to aik,.why God permits evil, is 
to aflc, why he permits a material world, or fuch a 
being as man is "" \ indowd indeed with fome na» 

bic 

•* thirft, that makes the pleafure of drinking agreeable to the 
•* body/' Max. Tyr. This obfenradon might be extended '^ 
great way. If there was, v.g. no fuch thing za poverty^ ther^ 
could be no riches, or no great benefit by them ; there would 
be fcarce any arts or fciencesi-^r . * a» >«> Mknt rif vttUtrt <i5 
/BiH rif 9ifTA9tf dfux§c S.TAO'ttf, xX. " Take away poverty, and 
*« you deftroy the whole ftate of life."' Sr CrfRYsosT. 

y Tat fjtipn «*g^f «?t^ r$ oxoir ^ii ^xewii?, if o'iz/u^wa h^ ap/uSr* 
lofta i»«/m. " The parts muft be compared with the whole, if 
'* we would fee whether they are agreeable and fitted thereto", 
(with more to this purpofe). Plotin. 

* V.Mor. nebok. 3. 12. 

» UoKuH^e i i¥ Glow UrQjtxi, *' God has provided fevertl 
" forts of phyfic." Simpl. 

b KtuU i\(lTiifAA T?f Sxms, " Evil is a bud that fprings from 
'f matter." Plut. 

« To that queftion. Why are wc not fo made, St* f* »/• 0h xofxi* 
M^ftifut virdpx^f "f^ d/xA^rdtay, «* as to be incapable of com- 

** n^itting 
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ble faculties, but incumberd at the fame time with 
iodily paffions and propenfions.' Nay, I know not 
whether it be not to a(k, yhy He permits any im- 
perfeA being; and that is, any being at all: which 
b a bold demand, and the anfwer to it lies perhaps 
too deep for us. If this world be defignd for a 
paUfiraj where men ' are to exercife their facul- 
ties and their virtues, and by that^^r^ them- 
lelves for a fuperior ftate • (and who can fay it is 
not ?) there muft be diffictdties and temptations^ oc- 
tafions and importunities for this exercife. Laflly, 
if there are €vi!s, of which men know not the 
true origin \ yet if they would but ferioufly refleft 
upon the many marks of reafon^ wifdom and good* 
ii^ every where to be obferved in inftances, which 
they do or may underfland, they could fcarce doubt 
but the fame things prevaild in thofe, which they 
do not underftand. If I fhould meet with a booky 
the author of which I found had difpofed his mat- 
ter in beautiful ordcTt and treated his fubjedts with 

" mittingdn?"' St Aj^anfwcrs, Becaufe «/>«•»•* ^e^^pi^uni^ 
»» tj AtdrKtf >/f iTAi. ** virtue is from our own choice, and not 
*< from any nec^^/* And he who blames the Deity, becaufe 
we are not impeccable, «vVh Irt^ey ^ <r«9«Exe>«y #vViv tit Kiy$»Ss 

•r«r» " does the very fame thing as he does, who prefers a crci- 
** tare not indqed with reafon to one that is, and a creature that 
** has not the power of moving itfelf, and is void of all appe- 
*' dtes, to a free agent and one that can choofe what he will do.'* 

d ^A^xurcd *>mc, '* Champions for virtue," asPaiLo. 

• In Cbryfoftom\ ftile, if%*t%i i7nfAt\ti<r^«ih nri itn^^^^i ^ •*• 
X«/r{4 1^} <w vA^fr^ /iiu dy^tu^^v^Ah ha, fxvtd t^ Xtid-? v«i W 
d-MT^or \ei/Air^f «rflt/jir«rd'«i luim^Sfjiif Tcr rifetyor. **To beilU 
'* duftrious afrer virtue^ and to flrive in this prefent life» as ia 
^ a place where exercifes are to be performd; that, what we 
" go off the ftage, we may be crownd with a crown ofgfory.^ 
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reafon and exa<5tnefs ; but at laft, as I red on, came 
to 2ifew leaves written in a language, which I did 
not know : in this cafe I fliould clofe the book with 
a full perfuafion, that the fame vein of good fenfe, 
which fhewd itfelf in the former and much greater 
part of it, ran thro the other alfo : elpecially hav- 
ing arguments a priori^ which obliged me to be- 
lieve, that the author of it all was the fame perfon. 
This I fliould certainly do, rather than deny the 
force of thofe arguments, in order to aflert two 
authors of the fame book. But the evil principle 
has led me too far out of my way, therefore to re- 
turn, 

VIIL All other beings depind upon that Being 
mentiond in the foregoing propojitions for their exift- 
ence. For fince there can be but one perfect and in- 
dependent being, the refl: muft be imperfe6t gnd 
dependent : and fince there is nothing elle, upon 
which they can, " ultimately^ depend befide Hinii, 
upon Him they muft and do depend. 

IX. He is therefore the Author of nature : nor can 
any thing be^ or be done, but what He either caufes 
(immediatefyj or mediately), or permits. All beings 
(by the laft) depend upon Him for their exiftence: 
upon whom depends their exiftence, upon him al- 
fo muft depend the intrinfic manner of their exift- 
ence, or the natures of thefe beings : and again 
upon whom depend their being and nature, upon 
Him depend the neceffary effeEis and confequences of 
their being, and being fuch as they are in them- 
,ielves. Then, as to the a£ls of fuch of them as may 
htfree agentSy and the effefts of them. He is in- 
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deed not the Author of thofe ; becaufe by the 
terms and fuppofition they proceed from agents, 
who have no necelTity impofed upon them by Him 
to aft either this or that way. But yet however 
thefe free agents muft depend upon Him asfucb: 
from Him they derive their power of afting : and 
it is He, who permits them to ufe their liberty ; 
tho many times, through their own fault, they ufe 
it amif?. And, laftly, as to the nature of thofe reh^ 
tionsj which lie between ideas or things really exi^ 
fting^ or which arife from fa6ts Blvcady do?te and 
paftj thefe refult from the natures of the things 
themfelves : all which the Supreme being feither 
ciaufes, or permits (as before). For fince things can 
be but in one manner at once^ and their mutual re- 
lations, ratio's, agreements, difagreenlents, Gfr^ 
are nothing but their manners of being with refpedl 
to each other, (he natures of thefe relations will be 
determind by the natures of the things. 

From hence now it appiears, that whatever ex- 
preffes the exiftences or non-exiftences of things,, 
and their mutual relations as they are^ is true by 
the conjiitution of nature : and if fo, it muft alfo be 
agreeable to His perfeft conrprehenfton of all truths 
and to His w/7/, who is at the head of it» Tho the 
aft of A (fome free agent) is the efFeft of his li- 
berty^ and can only be faid to be permitted by the- 
Supreme being ; yet when it is once dcne^ the rela- 
tion between the doer and the deed^ the agreement 
there is between A and the idea of one who has 
committed fuch a faft, is a fixt relation. From 
thenceforward it will always be predicable of him^ 
that he was the doer of it : and if any one ihould 
deny this, he would go counter to nature and that 

great 
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gjfeat Author of k, whofe exiftence is now proved. 
And thus thofc arguments in fed. I. prop. IV. 
which turned only upon a fuppofitim that there 
was fuch a Being, are here confirmed and made ab- 
folute. 

X. The one fupreme and perfect Beings upon whom 
the exiftence of all other beings and their powers origi- 
nally depend^ is that Beings whom I mean by the word 
GOD. 

There are other truths ftill remaining in relation 
to the Deity, which we may know, and which are 
necejjary to be known by us, if we would endeavour 
to demean ourfelves toward Him according to 
truth and what He is. And they are fuch, as not 
only tend to rcftify our opinions concerning His 
nature and attributes 5 but alfo may ferve at the 
fame time as further proofs of His exiftence, and 
an amplification of fome things touched perhaps 
too lightly. As, 

XI. GOD cannot be corporeal: or, there can be 
w corporeity in God. There are many things in mat- 
ter utterly inconfiftent with the nature of fuch a 
Being, as it has been demonftrated God muft be. 

Matter exifts in parts, every one of which, by 
the term, is imperfect ^: but in a Being abfolutely 
perfedt there can be nothing that is imperfeft. 

Thckparts, tho they are many times kept clofc- 
ly united by fome occult influence, are in truth fo 

pL%^9 fitiri tjJre ttvM (f. Wai) ta txtt^ '* If it be made of matter, 
*• and if it be the property of matter to be divided into a 
** maltitude of parts, every iingle part will not be the fame 
" as the whole/' fays Plotinus, even of the foul. 
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many difiinSl bodies, which may, at leaft in our 
imagination, be disjoind or placed otherwife : nor 
can we have any idea of matter, which does not 
imply a natural difcerpibility and fufceptivity of 
various (hapes and modifications : /. e. mutability 
feems to be ejfential to it. But God, exifting in a 
manner that is pcrfeft, exifts in a manner thatniuft 
be uniform^ always one and the fame, and in nature 
unchangeable. 

Matteri% incapable oi aSiing^paJfive only, and^«- 
fid: which are defefts, that can never be afcribed 
to him who is the Firft caufe or Prime agent, the 
Supreme intelleft, and altogether perfeft. 

Then, if He is corporeal^ where ever there is a 
vacuum^ He muft be excluded^ and fo becomes a 
being bounded, finite, and as it were full of chafms. 

Laftly, there is no matter or body, which may 
not htjiippofed not to be j whereas the idea of God, 
or that Being upon whom all others depend, in- 
volves in it exiftence. 

XII. Neither infinite fpace^ nor infinite durationy 
nor matter infinitely extended^ or eternally exijlingj 
nor any^ nor all of thefe taken together^ can be God s. 
For, 

Space taken feparately from the things,, which 
poflefs and fill it, is but an empty fcene or vacuut^i 
and to fay, that infinite fpace is God, or that God 
is infinite fpace, is to fay that He is an infinite va- 
cuum : than which nothing can be more abfurd^ oi: 

dfxt^^mff^ d^itdfttlt is-ir, "It has beenlhewn before, that no bq- 
** dy can be of this nature; it mull befomething indivifible, an^ 
** whofe parts cannot be feparated from each other." Arist\. 
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hlafpbemous. How cdiw/pace^ which is but a vaft 
void, rather the negation of all things, than pofi- 
tively any thing, a kind of diffufed nothing \ how 
can this, I fay, be the Firft caufe, i^c. or indeed 
any caufe ? What attributes befide penetrability 
and ^xtenfion, what excellencies, what perfections 
is it capable of ^ ? 

As infinite fpace cannot be God, tho He be ex- 
cluded from no place or fpace ; fo tho He is eter- 
nal, yet eternity or infinite, duration itfelf is not 
God \ For duration, abftradted from all durables, 
is nothing aftually exifting by itfelf: it is the du- 
ration of a beings not a being. 

Infinite fpace and duration^ taken together, can- 
not be God : becaufe an interminable fpace of infi- 
nite duration is ftill nothing but eternal fpace j and 
that is at moft but an eternal vacuum. 

h They who call God tZTlpO* « fpace" do it )A\n\D ^^ 
lOpO^DJI J>)S1 *7Pn tD^pa "becaufe He is the fpace in 
*' which the whole univerfe is containd, and not becaufe the 
** univerfe is the fpace in which He is containd. ^hijhbi. Or, as 
PhtLAquin. from the ancients, oVlp Viy nipO iTapH 
WpO lO^ip pNtt '* The holy and blefled Being is the fpace 
** in which the univerfe is containd, and not the univerfe the 
*' fpace in which He is containd." 0« yi^ 4r«e^«;)^fTdu [0 ei«]> 
dw-l ^t^^x^H ro'viv, «' For He (God) is not comprehended 
" in any thing, but He comprehends all things." Ph. Jud. By 
which ways of fpeaking (tho there is a Cabbaliflic reafon af- 
4gned too) they intend chiefly to exprefs his omniprefence 
and immenfity. That in AS. Af, feems to be of the fame kind, 
•Er AUT^ ya.f ^ufAtvy x) Ktr>ifAt^(tf ^ f0-fciip. « In him we live, and 
** move, and have our beings," 

i Such things as thefe, how incongruous and wild foever 
they are, have bin affirmed ; that God is infinite duration, 
{pace, £s^f. What can be meant by that, K«tA»c Ar xiyono tdmf 
etoh " God may bejproperly called eternity," in Plotinm ? 
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Since it has been already proved, that corporeity 
is inconfiftent with Divine perfeftion, tho matter 
Ihould be infinitely extended^ or there fhould be an 
infinite quantity of it, yet ftill where ever it is, it 
carries this inconjijience along with it. 

If to matter be added infinite duration^ neither 
does this aher the nature of it. This only fuppofes 
it to be eternally what it is, /. e. eternally incapable 
of Divine perfeftion. 

And if to it you add the ideas of both infinite ex* 
tenfion (or fpace) and duration too ; yet ftill, fb 
long as matter is matter, it muft always and every 
where be incapable of Divinity. 

Laftly, not the univerfe or fum total of finite be- 
-ings, can be God. For if it is, then every thing is di* 
vine, every thing God, or of God ; and fo all things 
together muft make but onehtmg ^. But the con- 
trary to this we fee, there being evidently many be- 
ings diftinft, and feparable one from another, ancl 
independent each of other. Nay, this diftin6tion and 
reparation of exiftence, befide what we fee without 
us, we may even /^^/ within ourfelves. We are y^^ 

^ Were not they, who converfe with books, accuftomd to 
fuch trials, it would be (hocking to find Balbus in Cicero aflert- 
ing, efe mundum deum, " that the world was God :" and yet ia 
another place, that it is quafi communis deorum^ atque hoimnum 
domus, out urbs utrorumque^ ^* as it were the common houfe of 
** the Gods and of men, or the city of both of them ;" and deo*. 
rumy hominuTnque caufa fadus, '* nxjas 7nadc for the fake of the 
** Gods and of men :*' in another, procidentia deorum mundum^ 
fcf omnes mundi partes £5f initio confiitutas ej/ky & omni tempon 
adminifirariy " that the world, and all the farts of the world, . 
" were in the beginning made by the providence of the GodSj, 
*' and were always governed by the fame :" in another, mun^ 
dum ipfum naturd adminijirari, ** that the worlditfelf is governed 
by nature :" with other like inconfiflcnces- 
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verally confcious to ourfelves of the individuation 
and diftinftion of our own minds from all other: 
nor is there any thing, of which we can be more cer- 
tain. Were we all tht/ame being, and had one mind, 
as in that cafe we muft have, thoughts could not be 
private, pr the peculiar thoughts of any one perfon; 
but they muft be common afts of the whole mind, 
and there could be but one conlcience common to us 
all ^ Befide, if all things conjundtly are God or the 
Perfedt being (I dread the mention of fuch things, 
tho it be in order to refute them), how comes this 
remarkable inftance of imperfeftion, among many 
others, to cleave to us, that we ftiould not know even 
ourfelves, and what we are "" ? In fhort, no colkSion 
of beings can be one being ; and therefore not 
God. And the univerfe itfejf is but a coJIedion of 
diftindl beings °. 

XIII. 

dhXikus, nri •^ec Te «*r. " It is 2i)furd that my (foul) and the 
*• foul of any other pcrfon fhould be one and the fame ; for 
** then it muft needs be, that when I perceived any thing, he 
** would perceive it alfo, — and he and I and all the whole 
*' univerfe would be afFeded alike." Plotin. Here this au- 
thor is dear, tho at fome other times very dark. 

" Cur quidquam ignoraret animus hominisyfiejfet Deus P **If the 
** foul of man were a God, how could it be ignorant of any 
*' thing r Cic. 

n The {y^tmoi Sfinofa is fo apparently falfe, and full of im- 
pieties and contradictions, that more needs not be faid againft 
it : tho much might be. What Velldus fays in Cicero^ is not on- 
ly true, 5/ mundus eft deus^ — dei membra fartim ardentia partim 
refrigerata dicendafunty " that if the world be God, — then the 
** members of God may be faid to be fomc of them hot, and 
•', fome of them cold;'* but if there is but one fubftance, one 
aature, one beings and this being is God^ then all the follies, 
,:r & 4 madneiTeSj 
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XIII. // is fo far from being true that God is cor- 
poreal^ that there could be no fucb thing as either 
matter or motion^ if there was not fome Superior be- 
ingt upon whom they depended. Or, God is fucb a be- 
ings that without Him there could be neither matter 
nor motion. This muft be true oi matter : becaufe it 
has been proved already, that there can be but one 
independent being ; that he is incorporeal-, and that 
the exiftence of all other beings muft depend upon 
Him. But the fame thing may be proved other- 
wife. If matter (I mean the exiftence of it) does 
not depend^upon fomething above it, it muft be 
an independent being ; and if an independent be- 
ing, a neceflary being ; and then there could be 
no fuch thing as a vacuum : but all bodies muft be 
perfectly folid-, and, more than that, the whole 
world could be but one fuch body, five times as 
firm as brafs, and incapable of all motion. For that 
being which exijis necejfarily does necejfarily exift : 
that is, it cannot not exiji. But in a vacuum matter 
docs not exift. 

Moreover, if matter be an independent, necef- 
fary being, and exifts of itfelf, this muft be true of 
every particle of it : and if fo, there could not only 

madneffes, wickedneiTes that are in the world, are in God 1 
then all things done and fufferd are both done and fufFerd by 
Him ; He is both caufe and efFeft : He both willes and nilles, 
affirms and denies, loves and hates the fame things at the fame 
time, {frV. That fuch grofs Atheifm as this fhould ever be 
faihionable ! Atheifm : for certainly when we inquire, whether 
there is a God, we do not inquire, whether we ourfelves and 
all other things which are vifible about us do exift : fomething. 
different from i^hem muft be intended. Therefore to fay, there. 
is no God different from them, is to fay, there is no God at all^ 
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be no vacuum but every particle muft be every 
where. For it could not be limited to occupy only 
a place of fuch certain dimenfions by its own na^ 
ture ; fince this confinement of exiftence withia 
certain bounds implies non-exiftence in other places 
beyond thofe bounds, and is equal to a negation 
of exiftence; and when exiftence is eflential to any 
being, zyiegation of exiftence cannot be fo. Nor, in 
the next place, could its exiftence be limited by 
any thing elfe^ beca.ufe it is fuppofed to have its exi- 
ftence only of itfelf ; i. e. to have a principle of exi- 
ftence in itfelf, or to have an exiftence that is not 
dependent upon or obnoxious to any other. 

And I may add ftill, if matter be felf-exifl:ent; 
I do not fee, not only how it comes to be reftraind 
to a place of fome certain capacity, but alfo how 
it comes to be limited in other refpeSs ; or why it 
fliould not exift in a inariner that is in all refpeSs 
perfeft. So that thus it appears, matter muft de- 
rive its exiftence from fome other being, who caufes 
it to be juft what it is. And the being, who cand$ 
this^ muft be God. 

It is to no purpofe to objedt here, that one can- 
not conceive^ how the exiftence of matter can be 
derived from another being. For God being above 
our conceptions^ the manner in which He operates, 
and in which things depend upon him, muft alfo 
be unconceivable. Reafon difcovers, that this vifi- 
ble world muft owe its exiftence to fome invifible 
Almighty being •, /. e, it difcovers this to be faft, 
and we muft not deny fafts becaufe we know not 
bow they are efFefted. It i^ far from being new, 
that our faculties fhould difcl^e to us the exiftence 
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of things, and then drop us in our inquiry how they 
are. Thus much for matter. 

As for motion ; without a Firft caufe, fuch as has 
been defcribed, there could be none : and much lefs 
fiub motions as we fee in the world. This may be 
immediately deduced from the foregoing para- 
graphs. For if matter itfelf could not be without 
£ix:h a caufe, it is certain motion^ which is an affec^^ 
tion of matter, could never be. 
. But further, there could be no motion^ unlefs ei- 
ther there be in matter itfelf a power of beginning 
it 5 or it is communicated from body to body in an 
infinite fiuceffion^ or in a circle ^ and fo has no begin- 
ning ; or elfe is produced by fome incorporeal be- 
ing, or beings. Now as hardy as men are in ad- 
'wancing opinions that favor their vices, tho never 
^ repugnant to realbn, I can hardly believe any 
one- will aflert^ that a parcel oi mere matter (let it 
be great or fmall, of any figure whatfoever, &fc.) 
left altogether to itfelf, could ever of itfelf begin to 
move. If there is any fuch bold aflertor, let him 
fix his eyes upon fome lump of matter, ex. gr. a 
pmcy piece of timber^ or a clod (cleard of all ani- 
mals), and perufe it well ; and then afk himfelf fe- 
rioufly, whether it is poffible for him in earneft to 
hlieve^ that thdljioncy log, or clod, tho nothing cor- 
poreal or incorporeal fhould excite or meddle with 
it, might fome time or other of itfelf begin to creeps 
Jiowever, to be fhort, a power of beginning motion 
is not in the idea of matter. It is paffive, as we fee, 
to the impreffions of motion, and fufceptive of it ;. 
but cannot produce it. On the contrary, it will al- 
ways perfift uniformly in its prefent Jlate^ either pf 
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reft or motion, if nothing ftirs, diverts, acceferates, 
or ftops it. Nor is there any thing in all phyfics 
better fettled than that, which is called vis inertia^ 
or the inertia of matter. 

The propagation pf motion from body to body, 
without aTPf Firft mover^ or immaterial caufe of mo- 
tion, has been proved impoffible, prop. I. 

The fuppofition of a perpetual motion in a drck 
is begging the queftion. For if A moves B, 9 
moves C, and fo on to Z, and then Z moves A ; 
this is the fame as to fay, that A moves A, by the 
intervention of B, C, D, - ^ - Z : that is, A tnoves 
itfelf^ or can hegin motion **. 

It remains then, that all corporeal motions com© 
originally from fome mover incorporeal : which 
muft be either that Supreme and felf-exifting^n/ 
himfelf, who is God ; or fuch, as will put us intoi 
the way how to find, that there is fuch a Being. 
Turn back to p. 114. 

If we confider ourfelves^ and the voluntary mo* 
tions begun by us, we may there fee the thing cx-^ 
empUfied. We move our bodies or fome members^ 
of them, and by thefe move other things, as they 

o What Qenforinui charges apon many great men (bat upon 
fome of them furely unjufUy) is to me miintelligible. He fay8» 
they believed ^/9/^ homines fmjfe^ ^c. " mankind always exi^ 
^* fted, ^c."*"* and then, Itaque & omnium^ qua in fempitemo ifto 
mundo femper fuerunt^ futuraque funt, aiunt principium fiaffe nul" 
lum ; Jed orbem ejfe quemdam generantium, na/centiumque, in qu0 
uniufcujufque geniti iniiium fimul iff finis eJfe *videatur^ ** They 
*' fay that there was no beginning of all thofe things, whicli 
** have exited in that world which was from eternity ; but 
** that there is a certain round of things generated and fpring* 
** ing np» which round feems to be both the beginning and the 
f * 9nd of ^vcry thing th^t is produ^^dt" 
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again do others ; and know thefe motions to fpring 
fo)in the operations of our minds : but then we 
ktiow aJfo, that we have not an independent power 
of creating motion. If we had, it could not be fo 
limited as our loco-motive faculties are, nor con- 
fined to fmall quantities and certain circumflances 
only : we fliould have had it from eternity, nor 
could we ever be deprived of it. So that we are 
Upccflitated to look up and acknowledge fome 
Higher being, who is able not only to produce mo- 
tion, but to impart ^ faculty of producing it. 
. And if the petty motions of us mortals afford ar- 
guments for the being of a God, much more may. 
thofe greater motions we fee in the world, and the 
fbanomena attending them : I mean the motions 
of the planets and heavenly bodies. For thefe muft 
be put into motion, either by one common mighty 
Mover, afting upon - them immediately, or by 
caufes and laws of His appointment ; or by their 
lefpeftive movers, who, for reafons to which you 
can by this time be no ftranger, muft depend upon 
fome Superior^ that furnifh them with the power 
of doing this. And granting it to be done either of 
thefe ways, we can be at no great diftance from a 
demonftration of the exijience of a Deity. 

It may perhaps be faid, that tho matter has not 
the power of moving itfelf, yet it hath an attract 
tive force, by which it can move other parts of 
matter : fo that all matter equally moves and is 
moved. But, allowing thofe things which are now 
ufually afcribed to attrallion^ we Ihall ftill be ne- 
ceffitated to own fome Superior being, whofe /»- 
fiuence mixes "itfelf with matter, and operates upon 
it i or at leaft who, fome way or other, imparts this 

force. 
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force. For attraRion^ according to the true fenfe 
of the word, fuppofes one body to adl: upon an- 
other at a diftance, or where it is not ; but nothing 
can be an agent,, where it is not at all. Matter can 
aft only by conta£f^ impelling contiguous bodies, 
when it is put into motion by fomething elfc^ Qi: 
refitting thofe which ftrike ag^inft it, when it is at 
reft. And this it does as matter ; /. e. by being im- 
penetrabfe to other matter : but attraftipn is nop pf 
the nature or idea of matter. So that what is call- 
ed attraStioHy is ib called - only becaufe the. feme 
thirigs happen, as if.thepiarts of matter did Jjivitq- 
ally attraft :, but in truth tHis can oply ^rai^'jetf^ 
of foniething, which aftsiippn or by njatter J^c- 
cording to a certain Jaw. The parts of matter f^m 
not only to gravitate towards each other,! but many 
of them to ^ each other. !frpw thefe iwjo contrary 
motions and feemihg qualities cannot .^^/i& pro- 
ceed from matter qua matter :- cannot ^^/i& pc of 
the nature of it : and therefore they muil! be owing 
to fome external caufe, or to fome ether being, 
which excites in them thi^, as it were Ipye and dis- 
cord P. • 

Befide, as to the revolution of a planet about the 
fuiij mere gravitation is not fufficient to produce 
that effedit. It muft be compounded with a motion 
of projeSion^ to keep the planet from falling di- 
re6Uy into the fun, and bring it about : and from 

9 So what we call attraction and averfion (Centripetal aod 
centrifugal forces) feem to have been called b^ Empedocles : 
pPdtL f vvyH^ftrkt [ta r9ix**^l> ^sifftTz^ 3 S^tu^tirkh ''a kind 
** of friendihip by which they (the elements) art united toge- 
>' ther; and a fort of difcordy' whereby they are feparated 
f * frpm each other." Dioc, L i {v. En^.) V. Anfi.Cic. Sjf aL 
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what banJj I defireto know, comes this other mo- 
tion (or direftion) ? Who imprefled it ? 

What a vaft field'for contemplation is here opend ! 
Such regions of matter about us, in which there is 
not the halt particle that does not carry with it an 
argument of God's exiftence ; not the leajl ftick 
or ftraW, or other trifle that falls to the ground, 
but fliews it ; not the flighted motion produced, 
the leaft wbifper of the air, but tells it. 

XrV.*. ^be frame and conftitution of the worlds the 
tfiomjbing magnificence ofitj the various pbanomena 
and Idfids of beings j the uniformity obferved in tbe 
produSions of tbingSy tbe ujes and ends for wbicb 
ibey ferv^^ t^c. do all fhew that tbere is fome Al- 
mighty dejigner^ an infinite wifdom and power at tbe 
top of alltbefe things : fucb marks there are of both % 
Or, God is that Being j without whom fucb aframt 
er cdnflitution of tbe worlds fucb a magnificence in it^ 
&c. coUtdHot be. In order to prove to any one the 
grandnefs of this fabric of the world, one needs on- 
ly to bid him confider thtfun with that infupport- 
able glory and luftre that furrounds it : to demon- 
ftrate the vaft dijlancey magnitude^ and heat of it : 
to reprefent to him the chorus of planets moving 
periodically, by uniform laws, in their feveral or- 

^ So far is that from being true, Nequaquam — di'vinitus efi 
ereatam Naturam mundi^ qtue tantd efi pnedita culpd^ ** That 
" the world could never be created by a divine Being, there 
." arc fo many faults in it." Lucret. Men ralhly (impiouily) 
cenfure wha^they dp not underhand. Like that king of G^ 
tiU^ who fancied himfelf able to have contrived a better fyftem 
of the world ; becs^ife he knew not what the true fyftem »» 
but took it to be as afcribed to him by R. If. ab.Sid, and olJier 
aftronomers of thofe tixnes. 
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bits about it ; affording a regular variety of afpe6ls; 
guarded fome of them hyfecondary planets, and as 
it were emulating the ftate of the fun ; and pro- 
bably all pofleft by proper inhabitants: to remind 
him of thofe furprifing vifits the comets make us \ 
the large trains, or uncommon ^lendor, which 
attends them ; the far country they come from 5 
and the curiofity and horror they excite not only 
among us, but in tbe inhabitants of other planetis, 
who alfo may be up to fee the entry and progrels 
of thefe minifters of fate ' : to direft his eye and 
contemplation, through thofe azure fields andvafl: 
regions above him,, up to xhtfixtftars^ that radi- 
ant numberlefs hoU of heaven ; and to make him 
underftarid, how unlikely a thing it is, that they 
fhould be placed there only to adorn and belpan- 
gle a canopy over our heads (tho that would "be a 
great piece of magnificence too), and much lefe 
to fupply the places of fo many, glow-worms, by 
affording a feeble light to our earth, or even to afl 
our fellow-planets : to convince him, that they arc 
rather io many other funs^ with their feveral regions 
and fets of planets about them : to fhew him, by 
the help of glafles, flill more and more of thefe 
fixt lights, and to beget in him an ^prehenfion of 
their unaccountable numbers^ and of thofe immen/i 
Jpaces^ that lie retired beyond our utmoji reach and 
even imagination : I fay, one needs but to do this,: 

^ Since they have, or may have g^eat effe&s npon the feve- 
ral parts of the folar fyftem, one may fpeak thus without fil- 
ing into the faperfKtion of the multitude, or meaning what is 
intended by that, Nunquam calaf^Slatum immune cometen^ ** A 
f «* cometis never feen in tiic heavens but for fome puniihment" 
{}nCIaudfttn) or the like. 

and 
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and explain to him fuch things as are now known 
almoft to every body ; and by it to fhew that if 
the world be not infinite, it is infinito Jimilis ' ; and 
therefore fure a magnificent ftrufture, and the work 
of an infinite Architeft. But if we could take a 
view of all the particulars containd within that a- 
ftoniftiing compafs, which we have thus haftily run 
over, how would wonders multiply upon us ? E- 
very corner, every part of the world is as it were 
made up oi other worlds. If we look upon this our 
feat (I mean this earth), what fcope is here for ad- 
miration ^ The great variety of mountains, hiJIs, 
valleys, plains, rivers, feas, trees, plants! The many 
tribes of different animals^ with which it is flock- 
ed! The multifarious inventions and works of one 
of thefe ; that is, of us men^ &c. And yet when all 
thefe (heaven and earth) are furyeyd as nicely as diey 
can be by the help of our unaffifted fenfes, and 
cyen of telefcopical glafles, by the affiftance of 
good microfcopes in very fmall parts of matter as 
many new wonders ^ may perhaps be difcoverd, as 
thofe already obferved ; new kingdoms of animals ; 
new archite£lure and curiofity of work. So that as 
before our fenfes and even conception fainted in 
thofe vaft journeys we were obliged to take in con- 
fidering the expanfe of the univerfe j fo here again 
they fair us in our refearches into tht principles 
and conftituent parts of it. Both the beginnings and 
'the ends of things, the leajl and the greatejl^ all 
confpire to baffle us : and which way ever we pro- 

» Finitus^ ?5f infinite Jimilis, " Finite, but very near to "infi- 
•^■JRite/'PLiN. 
; t no/jt/xj, ^Av/A»ritfyU» " Variety of furpnfing thin^^ 

^LOTIN. ^ \ 
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(ecute our inquiries, we ftill fall in with frejh fob* 
jeds of amazement, and fre^ reafons to believe 
that there are indefinitely ftill more and more bcr 
hind, that will for ever efcape our eagereft purfuits 
^ and deepeft penetration. 

This mighty building is not only thus grand,; 
and the appearances ftupendous in it, but the man^ 
ner in which things are effedted is commonly un- 
intelligible, and their caufes too profound for us. 
There are indeed many things in nature, which we 
know ; and fome, of which we feem to know the 
taufes : but, alas ! how few are thefe with refpedl 
to the whole fum ? And the caufes which we af* 
fign, what are they ? Commonly fuch, as can only 
be exprefled in general terms, whilft the bottoms 
of things remain unfathomable. Such, as have been 
foUefted from e^erience^ but could fcarcely be 
known beforehand, by any arguments a priori^ tp 
be capable of rendering fuch effefts : and yet till 
caufes are known after that manner, they are not 
thoroughly underftood. Such, as feem difpropor^ 
tionate and too little^ and are fo infufHcient and un- 
fatisfaftory, that one cannot but be inclined to 
think, that fomething immaterial and invijibk muft 
be immediately concerned. In fhort, we know 
^any times, that fuch a thing will have fuch an 
efFeft, or perhaps that fuch an effeft is produced 
by fuch a caufe, but the manner how we know 
not ; or but grofly, and if fuch an hypothejis be true. 
It is impoflible for us to come at the true princi- 
ples of things, or to fee into the oeconomy of the 
Jineft part of nature and workings oixhtfirjt fprings. 
The caufes that appear to us, are but effeHs of other 
Caufes; the vejfels^ pf which the bodies pf plants 
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and animals confift, are made up of other j /matter 
veflfels : ihtfubtikji parts of matter, which we have 
any notionof (as animal fpirits, or particles of light), 
have ib^r parts^ and may for ought we know be 
compound bodies : and as to the fubjlances them- 
(elves of all thefc things, and their internal canfti" 
iution^ they are hid finom our eyes. Our philofopby 
dwells in the furfacfe of nature. 

However, in the next place, we ourfelves can- 
not but be witnefles, that there zxtftated methods^ 
as fo many fet forms of proceeding, which things 
punftually and religioufly keep to. The fame caufesi 
circumftanced in the fame manner, have always the 
lame fuccefs : all xhtjpecies of animals^ among us» 
are made according to one general idea ; and io are 
thofe oi plants alfo, and even minerals : no new ones 
are brought forth or arifen any where : and the old 
are preferved and continued by the old ways. 

Laftly, it appears I think plainly enough in die 
parts and model of the world, that there is a em* 
trivance and a refped to certain reafons and ends^ 
How thtfun is pofited near the middle of our fyf* 
tem for the more convenient difpenfing of his be- 
nign influences to the planets moving about him; 
how the plain of the earth's equator interfefts that 
of her orbit ^ and makes a proper angle with it, ki 
order to diverfify the yeary and create a ufeful va- 
riety offeafonsy and many other things of this kind* 
tho a thbufand times repeted, will always be plea- 
fing meditations to good men and true fcholars. 
Who can obferve the vapors to afcend, efpeciaUy 
from the fea, meet above in clouds, and fall agaia 
after condenfation, and not underftand this to be 
a kind of dijtillation in order to clq^r the water of 

iti 
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l» grofier falts, and thea by rains and dews to fup- 
ply the fountains and rivers with freih and whol* 
foni liquor ; to nourifh the vegetables below by 
ihowersy which defcend in drops as from a water'^ 
ing-pt upon a garden, 6?^. who can view the 
firu^ure of a plant or animal ; the indefinite num- 
ber of their fibres and fine vefJels, tht formation di 
larger veflels and the feveral members out of them, 
and the apt difpojition of all thefe ; the way laid out 
for the reception and diftribution of nutriment i 
the effeSl this nutriment has in extending the veC- 
fels, bringing the vegetable or animal to its full 
growth and expanfion, continuing the mtim of 
the feveral fluids, repairing the decojfs of the body^ 
and preferving /ij^ : who can take notice of the 
kvexdl faculties of animals, their arts of laving and 
providing for themfelves, or the ways in which 
they arc provided for ; the ufes of plants to ani- 
inals^ and of fome animals to others, particulariy 
to mankind ; the care taken that the {ev€T3l Jpecies 
ihould be propagated out of their proper feeds 
(without confufion "), the flrbng inclinations im- 
planted in animals for that purpofe, their love if 
their youngy and the like : I fay, who can do this^ 
and not fee a dejign, in fuch regular pieces, fo nice- 
ly wrought, and fo prefervcd? If there was but 
cne animal, and in that cafe it could not be doubt- 
ed but that his ej^es wece made that he mi^tjee 

, 'I If any one, fitting upon mount Ida, had feen the GreeJi ar- 
my coming on in proper order [fiitrtC <roxx5 Mo-fM iy rct^mg tm« 
iinihH 9^«'iff^«vl^ (**marchingovertheiields in rank and file"'}, 
^e ought moft certainly, notwithftanding what Sex^. Emfir, 
(ays, to have concluded, that there was fome dommand^r, anr 
dcr whofe-cottdud t)^y moved* 

L z tvith 
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with them, his ears that he might bear wttti them 
and {o on, through at leaft the moft confiderable 
parts of him ; if it can much lefs be doubted, when 
the fame things are repeted in the individuals of 
all the tribes of animals ; if the like obfervations 
may be made with refpcft to vegetables, and other 
things : and if all thefc kinds of things, and there- 
fore much more their particulars, upon and in the 
earth, waters, air, are unconceivably numerous (as 
moft evidently they are), one cannot but be con- 
vinced from that, which is fo very obvious to every 
underftanding, zndi' plainly runs through the nobler 
parts of the vifible worlds that not only they, but 
other things, even thofe that feem to be lefs noble^ 
have their ends too, tho not fo well underftood. 

And now fince we cannot fuppofe the parts of 
matter to have contrived this wonderful form of a 
world among themfelves, and then by agreement 
to have taken their refpedive pofts, and purfued 
conftaht^^ by certain methods and meafures con^ 
verted (becaufe thefe are afts, of which they are 
not capable), there muft be fomc other Being, 
whofe wifdom and power are equal to fuch a migh- 
ty work, as is the JiruSlure and prefervation of the 
world. There mult be Ibme almighty Mind, who 
models and adorns it ; lays the caufes of things fo 
deep; prefcribes them fuch uniform and fteady 
laws ; deftines and adapts them to certain purpofesj 

and makes one thing to fit and anfwer to another "^^ 

> \ 

Th/Jidx^&tuKTk'^ f* Who was it that fitted thefword to. the 
<< fcabbard, and the fcabbard to the fword?" Arrian* 
fiven iuch a thing as this doth not come by accident, 

' That 
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That fucb a beautifuJ fcheme, fucb a juft and 
geometrical arrangement of things, compofed, of 
innumerable parts, and placed as the offices add ufes 
and wants of the feveral beings require^ through 
fuch an immenfe extent, fhould be the effedt of 
cbance only J is a conceit fo prodigioufly abfurd, 
that certainly no one can elpoufe* it heartily, who 
unfierftands the meaning of that word. Cbanu 
feems to be only a term, by which we exprefs 
our ignorance of the caufe of any thing. For when 
we fay any thing comes ^ chance^ we do not 
mean, that it had no other caufe ; but only, that 
we do not know the true caufe, which produced 
it, or interpofed in fuch a manner, as to make 
that fall out which was not expeded. Nor can I 
think, that any body h^ fuch an idea of cbance^ 
as to make it an agent or really exifting and adt- 
ing caufe of any thing, and much leis fure of all 
things. Whatever events or efFedls there are, they 
muft proceed from fome agent or caufe, which' is 
either j^^^ or not free (that is, neceflary). If it be 
free, it wills what it produces : and therefore that 
which is produced is produced with defign^ not by 
chance. If it ads neceflarily, the event muft necef- 
farify be, and therefore it is not by accident. For 
that, which is by accident or chance only, might 
not have been ; or it is an accident only, that it is. 
There can be therefore no fucb caufe as chance. 
And to omit a great deal that might yet be faid, 
matter is indefinitely divifible, and the firft parti- 
cles (or atoms) of which it confifts muft be fmall 
beyond all our apprehenfion ; and the chances, that 
muft all hit to produce one individual of any fpecies^ 
gf material beings (if only chance was concerned), 

L 3 fi^uft 
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faiuftconfequfendy be indefinitely many : and ifjpace 
be alfo indefinitely extended, and the number of 
thofe individuab (not to fay of the Jpecies them- 
felves) which lie difperfed in it indefinite^ the chances 
required to the produftion of them all, or of the 
univerie, will be the reftangle of one indefinite 
quantity drawn into another. We may well call 
them infinite. And then to fay, that any thing can- 
not happen, unlefs infinite chances coincide, is the 
feme as to fay, there are infinite chances againft the 
happening of it, or odds that it will not happen : 
and this again is the fame as to fay, it is impoffibk 
to happen j fmce if there be a poflibility that it 
may happen, the hazard is not infinite. The world 
therefore cannot be the child of chance *. He tnuft 
be little acquainted with the works of nature, tl^W 
is not fenfible how delicate and fine they are : and 
the/»^ they are, tht groffer were thofe oi Epicurus^* 

' Hoi qui exiftimat fieri pohdjfe^ non intelligo cur non idemfm^ 
tit, fi inttumerabiUs unius &f 'viginti forma literarum^ — «/tfM 
conjiciantur, poffe ex bis in terrain excujps annales Ennij, ut dein* 
ceps legi poffint, effici : quod nefcio anne in uno quidem 'uerju poffii 
tantum walere fortuna, " He who thinks that this is pofiible to 
** be, I don't fee but he may as well think, that an infinite 
•' number of alphabets, — caft any where upon the ground at a 
" venture, might cojne up the annals of Ennius, fo as anyone 
" might read them ; whereas I queftion whether chance is ca- 
" pable of producing one verfe of them." Cic. But alas, what 
are Emtitus annals to fuch a work as the world is ! 

y He was ^owy^prnT^T®', vdtrAf uvt^Cet\x6fAif^ 4rxtf9M fii* 
Ckiatft «« a great writer, and exceeded all others in the quantity 
*' of books." DiOG. Laert. But that part of his phyfics is 
here meant, in which he treated of the origin of the world j 
or rather of infinite tvor/ds ; which makes his thought thegroT- 
fcr ftill. For infinite worlds require infifite chances imfauiilf 
repeted. 

If 
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If it fhould be objaaed, that many things feem 
to be ufekfs^ many births are monftrous^ or the like, 
fuch anfwers as thefe ^lay be made. The ufes of 
fome things are known to fme men, and not to 
ethers : the ufes of fome are known nawj that were 
not known to any body formerfy : the ufes of many 
may be difcoverd hereafter : and thofe of fome 
other things rmy for ever remain unknown to all 
men, and yet i^e in nature^ as mfich as thofe difco- 
verd were before their difcovery, or are now in re- 
ipe£i: of them who know them not. Things have 
not therefore no ufes, becaufe they are conceald 
from us. Nor is nature irregular, or without me- 
thod, becaufe there are fome feetmng deviations 
from the common rule. Thefe are generally the 
edaAs of that influence, which free agents and va- 
rious circumfiances have upon natural produfti- 
ons; which miiy be deformed, or hurt by external 
imprejftons > heterogeneous matter introduced, or 
difagreeable and unnatural motions excited : and if 
the cafe could be truly put, it would no doubt ap- 
pear, that nature proceeds as regularly (or the laws 
of nature have as regular an efifeft), when a monfter 
is produced, as when the ufual iffue in common 
cafes. Under thefe circumflances the monfler is the 
genuine i0ue : that is, in the fame circumftances 
there would always be the fame kind of produdi- 
on. And therefore if things are now and then mif- 
fhaped, this infers no unfleadinefs or miflake in na- 
ture. Befide, the magnificence of the world admits 
of fon^e perturbations ; not to fay, requires fome 
variety. The queflion is. Could all thofe things, 
which we do know to have ufes and ends, and to the 
produdion of which fuch wonderful contrivance 

L 4 and 
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and the combinations of fo many things are requir- 
ed, be produced, and method and regularity be pre- 
ferved fo far as if is, if nothing but blind chance 
prefided over all ? Are not the innumerable in- 
ftances.of things^ which are undeniabhf made with 
reference to certain ends, and of thofe which are 
propagated and repeted by the fame conftant me- 
thods, enough to convince us, that there are ends 
propofed, and rules obferved, even where we do 
not fee them. And, laftly, if we (hould defcend to 
particulars, what are thofe feemingly ufeJefs or 
monftrous produftions in refpeft of the reftj that 
plainly declare the ends, for which they were in- 
tended, and that come into the world by the ufual 
ways, with the ufual perfeftion of their feveral 
kinds ? If the companion could be made, I verily 
believe thefe would be found to be almoft infini- 
tuple of the other; which ought therefore to be re- 
puted as nothing. 

They, who content themfelves with words, may 
afcribe the formation of the world to fate or na- 
ture, as well as to chance, or better. And yttfate^ 
in the firft place, is nothing but a feries of events, 
confiderd as neceflarily following in fome certain 
Order ; or, of which it has always been true, that 
thty would be in their determinate times and places.. 
It is called indeed a feries of caufes * : but then they 
are fuch caufes as are alfo effeSs, all of them, if 
there is no Firft caufe ; and may be taken for fuch. 
So that in this defcription is nothing like fuch a 
caufe, as is capable of giving this form to the world, 

* SerUs tmfUxa cau/artm, *^ A feries of caufes conneded 
5* with each other." Sen. ' 

Aferies 
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Kf cries of events is the fame with cventis happen- 
ing feriatim : which words declare nothing con- 
cerning the caufe of that concatenation of events, 
or why it is. Time, place, manner, neceffity are 
but circumftances of things that come to pafs ; not 
caufes of their exiftence, or of their being as they 
are. On the contrary, fome external and fuperior 
caufe muft be fuppofed to put th^/eries in motion, 
to projeft the order, to conned the caufes and ef- 
fedls, and to in^ofe the neceffity *. 

Then for nature^ i . If it be ufed for the intrinjk 
manner of exifting; that conftitution, make, or 
difpofition, with which any thing is produced or 
horny and from which refult thofe properties, pow- 
ers, inclinations, paffions, qualities, and manners, 
which are called natural (and fometimes nature)^ 
in oppofition to fuch as are acquired^ adventitious 
or forced (which ufe is common) : then to fay, that 
nature formed any thing, or gave it its manner of. 

* Seneca fays himfelf, that in this fcries God is prima om- 
itium caufay ex qua catera pendent ^ " the firft of all the caufes^ 
*^ and upon him the reft depend." Indeed it is many times dif- 
ficult to find out what the ancients meant hyfate. Sometimes 
it feems to follow the motions of the heavenly bodies and their 
afpedts. Of this kind of fate is that paflage in Suetonius to be 
underflood, where he fays that Tiberius was addiSius mathema^ 
tic^e, perfuafionifque plenus cun^ta fato agi^ ** given to mathe- 
" matics, and fully perfuaded that all things were governed^ 
** by fate." Sometimes it is confounded ^mx^^i fortune. So in 
Lucian we find th riix** veft^no-Ar rd fittfjiet^fAhA, Kfj £ •? «^- 
X^i \iUr» \7rtK\oi(r^n» " fortune doing the things which are de- 
** termind by fate, and deftined to every one from the begin- 
♦* ning." And fometimes it is the fame with God : as when 
the Stoics fay, cr tt *7if<u S-ioir ic$cf fSf nsfj tl/xAfixhnf tfsf) Ai*, **that 
** God, and mind, and fate, and Jupiter, are all the fame,'': 
gif. Dioc. L. and the like elfewhere; 
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exiftence, is to fay, that it formed idelf, orthatth£ 
^f^ is the efficient ^. Befide, how can manner 
(manner of exifting) be the caufe of exifting, or 
pic^rly do any thing. An agent is an ading bo- 
lAg, feme fubflance, not a manner of being. 2. If 
k be ufed in that other lenfe^ by which it ilands for 
^ ideas of things, ' what they are in themfelves, 
aiid what in their circumftances, caufes, confequen- 
ces, refpefts ; or, in fhort, that which determines 
them to be of this or that kind (as when we fay, 
tile "nature of juftice "" requires this or that ; /. e. the 
idea of juftice requires or fuppofes it : a crime is of 
iuch a nature ^ that is, bears fuch a refped to the 
law, and is attended with fuch circumftances, or 
the like) : then none oitbefe fenfes can do an atheift 
4ny fcrvice. 3. If it be ufed for the world ^ (as, the 
kws of nature may be underflood to be the laws 
of the world, by which it is governed, and the 
phenomena in it. produced; after the fame mannep 
of fpeaking as when we fay, the laws of England^ 
France^ &c.) then it ftands for that very things the 
^former and archited of which is the objeft of our 
inquiry ; and therefore cannot be that architeft //- 
felf. Under this fenfe may be comprehended that, 

*> As when Strato Lamp/, according to Tully^ docet omnia effe 
effeSa natura, " teaches that all things are the effcdls of na- 
" ture." 

^ Fis ^ ftafurajufiitite. **The force and nature of juftice.'* 
Cic. 

* Almoft as if it ftood for nata, or res nat^; <* all things 
«* that are produced." (So/r/«r« feems to be put fometimc* 
for/optus, " the child in the womb.") Swit, qui omnia naturae 
ngmine affellent; — corpora,^ inane, qua^que his accidant. ** Some 
^* perfons ufe the word nature for every thing;— bodies and 
" fpace, and all the properties of thcfc." Cic. 

when 
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when it denotes reaUty of txiftencfj as when it is 
faid that fuch a thing is not in nature (not to be 
found in the world). 4. If it fignifies the foremen* 
tiond laws themielves ; or that courie, in which 
things by Virtue of thefe laws proceed (as when the 
effefts of thefe laws are flyled the works of )w- 
ture)-: then, laws fuppofe fome le^flator, and are 
pofterior to that of which they are the laws. There 
can be no laws of any nation^ till the people are of 
which that nation confifts. ^"5. If it be ufed after th6 
fame manner as the word bahit frequently is ^ to 
which many things are afcribed (juft as they are to 
nature), though it be nothing exifting diftinft from 
the habits^ which particular men or beings cen- 
tral : then nature is a kind of abftraH notion, 
which can do nothing. Perhaps nature may be pat 
for natures^ all natures, after the manner of a col- 
Icdive noun ; or it may be mentiond as an agents 
only as we perfomfy virtues and attributes, dther 
for variety, or the fhorter and more convenient ex- 
preffing of things. Laftly, if it denotes the -A/i^^ 
cf nature^ or God • (the effeS feeming, tho by a 
hard metonymy in this cafe, to be put for the effi* 
dent) : then, to Him it is that I afcribe the forma- 

« Natura^ inqmty hac mihi frajint , Non intelligis te, cum hoe 
Scis^ mutare nomen Deo ? J^/i/ enim ediudeft Nahtra^ quam Dc" 
us^ ^ diinna ration &c. ** Nature, fays he, gives me diefe 
** things. Do you not fee^ when you fay this, that you only 
" put another name for God ? For what elfe is nature, but 
** God, and the divine reafon, i^c, ?'* Sen. When it is ^d, 
Necejfe efi fkundum iffum natura adfdfnfirart^ ** diat the world 
** muft necefTarily be governed by nature,"' of. Cic. what 
fenfe are thofe words capable of, if by nature be not really 
meant Gtf^ For it muft be fomething different horn the werldi 
and fomething able to govern it' 

tion 
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tion of the world, (^c. To all which I moft fob- 
jqi% that there is an unaccountable liberty taken in 
xhe ufe of this word : and that frequently it is uled 
merely as awardj and nothing more, they who uie 
it not knowing themfelves, what they mean by it ^ 
However, in nofenfe can it fuperfede the being of 
a Deity. 

• XV. Ufe^ finfej cogitation^ and the faculties of 
cur own minds Jhew the exiftence of fome fuperior Be^ 
ingy,from whom they are derived. Or, God is that 
Beingy without whom neither could thefe be^ any more 
than the things before mentiond. That they cannot 
jBow from the nature of any matter about us as mat- 
ter, or from any modification, fize, or motion of 
it, if it be not already apparent, may perhaps be 
proved more fully afterwards. And that ow: fouls 
themfelves are not felf-exiftent, nor hold their faT 
culties independently of all other beings, follows 
from pr. IV. and VII. Therefore we mull necefla- 
rily be indebted for what we have of this kind to 
fome great Benefaflor, who is the fountain of them. 
For fince we are confcious, that we have them, and 
yet have them not of ourfelves, we muft have 
them from fome other. 

'^ Alii naturam cenfent ejfe *vim quandam fine ratione^ cientem 
motus in corporibus necejfaricsy &c. *' Some think nature to be a 
*' certain power or force without reafon, producing the neccf- 
^' fary motions in bodies, ^c^ fays Balbus in Cicero, What can 
this w*j ** power " be :. <vis " power " by itfelf, without the 
mention of any fubjedl, in which it inheres ; or of any caufe, 
from whence it proceeds ? kfoul of the world, flaftic nature, 
hylarchnc principle, Vjjl^ IDIU* "an underftanding principle,**, 
undthe like^ are more intelligible than that. 

A man 
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I A: man has little reafon, <3od knows, to fancy 
the fuppqfitum of his life, fenie, and cogitative fa^* 
ciihies to be m independent being, when he con- 
■fiders \iOW tranfitory and uncertain at beft hisli& 
land all his injoyments are ; what he is, whence he 
came, and whither he is going «. The mind a&M 
not, or in the mpft imperc^tihle manner in am*' 
malcukj or the feminal flate (^a man ; only as a 
principle of vegetation in the ftate of ^'emiryon% 
pandas a fenfitive-ioul in tht&^XQ^oi infancy^ atleaf^ 
fop fome time, in which we are rather below, tfaaaai 
above, many Otha* dnimals.^ By -degreesf indeed^ 
with age and e^^^fe and proper opportunities, k 
feems to open itfelfy -finds its oWn taUntSy ivAnpek 
into a rational being. But then it reafons not- with- 
out labor, and is ibrced to take many tedious ttep^ 
M the purfuit of truth; finds all its powers fub^eift 
to great eclipfes and diminutions, in the time of 
deep, indifpofitipn, ficknefs, fcfr. and at beft reach- 
ing but ?Lfew objefts in refpeft of all, that are in, 
the immenfity of the univerfe ; and, laftly, is ob- 
noxious to many painful fenfations and reflexioni5« 
Had theyZ?«/ of man the principle of its own exi- 
ftence and facuhies within itfelf^ clear of all depen- 
dence, it could not be liable to all thefe limitations 
and defe^Sy to all thefe alterations and removes from 
one ftate to another : it muft certainly be cooftanf; 
to itfelf, and perfift in an uniform manner of being* 
There may be perhaps who will fay, that the 
foulj together with life, fenfe, ^c. are propagated 
by traduSim from parents to children, from them 

% yy\ ^b1J1 rtTK f^^Vi rnxi r»D jr». " search out from 

y whence you came, and whither you are going." P. Ab.^ 

■i t<j 
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and the difficulty men find in forming the notim 
cfafpirit ". For from hence they are apt to con* 
dude, that there can be no other fubftance but 
matter : and that xhtfoul refulting from fome dif-^ 
pofition of the body, or fome part of it, or being 
ibme merely material appendix to it> mud attend 
]t» and come along with it from the parent or pa- 
tents ; and as there is a derivation of the oney fo 
there mufl be alfa of th&^&r at the iame time. 
" Now the former of thde is not always true ; as 
St ought to be, to^make the argument valid. No* 
thing more common than to fee children iHjffir 
from dieir parents, in their underftandings^ incli-^ 
nations, ih24)es, complexions, and {lamfure). one 
from another. And this diffimilitude has as much 
force to prove there is n^/ a tradudion, asjimilitudey 
whenever that happens, can have to prove there is. 
Befides, it feems to me not hard to account for 
fome likenefs without the help of tradudtion. It is 
vifible the meat and drink men take, the air they 
breathe, the objefts they fee, the founds they hear^ 
the company they keep, C^c. will create changes m 
them, fometimes with refpeft to their intelleftuals, 
fometimes to their paffions and humors, and fome- 
times to their health and other circumftances of 
their bodies : and yet the original Jiamina and fun- 
damental parts of the man remain ftill thtfame. If 
then the femina^ out of which animals are pro-^ 
duced, are (as I doubt not) animalcula already 
formed " \ which being diftributed about, efpeci- 

ally 

«• Therefore the faid father makes the foul to be corppreal. 
» This might fecm to be favord by them who hold, that all 
{buls were created in the beginning (an opinipn mf ndond in 
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dally in fome df^rtune places, are taken in with 
aliment, or perhaps the very air ; being feparated 
in the bodies of the malts by ftrainers proper to 
€very kind, and then lodged in their feminal veflels, 
do there receive fome kind of addition and influ- 
ence ; and being thence transferred into the wombs 
oi xht females^ are there nouriflid more plentifully, 
and grow, till they become too big to be longer 
confined " : I fay, if this be the cafe, why may not 
the nutriment received from the parents, being prer 
pared by their vefTels, and of the fame kind with 
that with which they themfclves are nouriflid, be 
the fame in great meafure to the animalcula and 
embrya that it is to them^ and confequently very 
much afllmilate their young, without the deriva- 
tion of any thing elfe from them ? Many impref-. 
fions may be made upon thtfatus^ and many tinc- 
tures given to the fluids communicated to it from 

^ahh. ah. ^ al, often), did not the fame authors derive the body 
nnnO V\^Mj^^ ** from a fmall feed :" as maj^ be feen in P. 
Jbb.^p^Jf'?2Lnic}A2iT\yR, Z>. ^;K/«ri./faysofman,NnnJ 1Q1J 

ny loyo ^r □u;oi rrh ^^nn ^^^d^ p'irn n£j^i:o 

inn^N 107nu;';[;, "That his body is produced out of a 
" fmall feed, which is firft converted into blood, and then in- 
** creafes by degrees, till all the members of it are complete." 
n This account dellroys that argument, upon which Cenfir 
rinus fays many of the old philofophers affertcd the eternity of 
athe world : quod negint omnino pojjh refeririy wvefne ante, an o<va 
generata Jint j cum fs* o*vumJine wve, ^ wvis fine onfo gigni non 
poffit. '* Bccaufe they denied the poflibility of finding out, 
** which is fir ft generated, the birds or the eggs ; becaufe an 
*' egg cannot be produced without a bird, nor a bird without 
^* an egg." This queftion was once much agitated in the world, 
fts may be feen by Macrobius and Plutarch ; who calls it, *ti *>«- 
^01 HSfi 'vpMd if^y/JteileL rels <f»TJiT/;toiff ^*pi;toy— -»g/Cxi»fi4t, " ^ 
" problem that cannot be folved, and which put th^ purions 
^' to great difhcuitics*-** - 

M the 
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the parents \ and yet it, the aninud itfelf^ m^y not 
be originally begun in them, or traduced "'from 
them. This hypothefis (which has long been mine) 
fuggefts a reafon, why the child is fometimes more 
like the father y fometimes the mother : viz. be- 
caufe the veffels of the animalculum are difpofed to 
receive a greater proportion of aliment fometimes 
from the one^ fometimes from the other : or the 
fluids and fpirits in one may ferment and operate 
more Jirongly than in the other, and fo have a greater 
^nd more fignal efFed. (Here it ought to be ob- 
fcrved, that tho what the animalculum receives from 
the father, is in quantity little in refpefl: of all that 
nutriment, which it receives by the mother •, yet 
the former, being the firft accretion to the original 
fiamina^ adhering immediately, and being early in- 
terwoven with them, may affed it more.) 

Since there cannot be g proper tradu£lion of the 
child {one mind, and one body) from both the two 
parents, all the fimilitude it bears to one of them . 
muft proceed from fome fuch caufe as I have af- 
figned, or at leaft not from traduSiion, For the 
child hting fometimes like the father, sind fometimes 
the mother, and the traduftion either always from 
the father, or always from the mother, there muft 
fomedmes htfmilitudey where there is no traduQi* 
on.: and then if the child may refembleone of them 
without it, why not the other too.? The account 
I have given, appears, many times at leaft, to be 
true in plants^ which raifed from tht fame feed, but 
in different beds and foil, will differ. The different 
nutriment introduces fome diverfity into the feed 
or original plant, and aflimilates it in fome meafurc 
tQ the reft raifed in the fame place. 

The 
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The other thing, whichJ take to be one of the 
•principal fupports to this doftrine of /r^^«fl'/^» (a 
feppofition, that thtfoulh mereljr material, or but 
the refiilt of fome difpofition in matter) has been 
undertaken to be refuted hereafter. But I may pre- 
mife this here : tho we can have no image o{ zfpi^ 
rit (becaufe no being can be portraid or repre- 
fcnted by an image, but what is material), yet we 
may have reafon to aflert the exiftence oifuch 3, fub- 
ftance **. Matter is a thing, which we converfe with, 
x)f which we know pretty well the nature, and pro- 
perties ; and fince we cannot find among them any 
that are cogitative^ or fuch a thing as life^ but fe- 
deral things injconfiftent with them, we are under q, 
neceffity of confefling that there is fome other fpe- 
cies of fubftance befide that which is corporeal, 
and that om fouls are of that kind (or rather of one 
of thofe kinds, which are not merely corporeal : 
for there muft be more than one), tho we can draw 
no image of it in our own minds. Nor is it at all 
furprifing, that we ftiould not be able to do this : 
for how can the mind be theobjed of itfelf^.? It 
^lay contemplate the body which it inhabits, may 
be confcious of its own afts, and refleft upon the 
jdeas it finds : but of its own fubftance it can have 
jpo adequate notion, unlefs it could be as it were 
ffbjeS and Jpfiitator hoih. Only that perfeft Being, 
,whofe knowledge is infinite, can thus intimateh/ 
know himfelf. 

« This is as much as Epicurus had to fay for his atoms : for 
they were only o-pfjtciTA My» ^igtpurtly *x. " imaginary bodies." 
JjjsT, Mart. 

' P Oifyip cf r? ^tmfn/Ah» ri i^wpiif. ** For the thing which is 
^* fpcculated upon, cannot ipecolate." Ploti*. 

M 2 They, 
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They, who found thp traduBion of the foul up- 
on this prefumption, that it is materialy and at- 
tends the body as fome part or affeftion of it, feena 
further to be moft wofully miftaken upon this ac- 
count : becaufe the body itfelf is not propagated 
by tradudtion. It pafTes indeed through the bodies 
of the parents, who afford a tranfitory habitation 
and fubfiftence to it: but it cannot be /ar;;^?^^^;^ 
the parents, or grow out of any part of them. For 
all the vital and ejfential pans of it muft be one co- 
eval fyftem, and formed at once in the firft article 
of the nafcent animalculum -, fince no one of thefe 
could be nourijhdy or ever come to any thing, with- 
out the reft : on the contrary, if any one of them 
could prevent and be before the reft, it would foon 
wither and decay again for lack of nouriftiment 
received by proper veffels ; as we fee the limbs and 
organs of animals do, when the fupply due from 
the animal ceconomy is any way intercepted or ob- 
ftruded. And fince an organized body, which re* 
quires to be thus Jimultaneoujly made (fafhiond as 
it were at one ftroke) cannot be the effeft of any 
natural and^r^^/^^/procefs, I cannot but conclude, 
that xhtYt-^tvt animalcula of every tribe originally 
formed by the almighty Parent, to be tht feed of 
all future generations of animals. Any other man* 
ner of produftion would be like that, which is 
ufually called equivocal or Ipontaneous generation, 
and with great reafon now generally exploded. And 
it is certain, that the analogy of nature in other 
inftances, and microfcopical obfervations do abet 
what I have faid ftrongly. 

Laftly, if there is no race of men that hath been 
from eternity, there is no man who i& not defcend* 

cd 
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4cd from two firji parents : and then the fouls of 
thofe two firft parents could be traduced from no 
other. And that there is no fuch race (none that 
has been upon this earth from eternity), is appa- 
rent from the face of earthly things, and the hiflory 
of mankind ^, arts, and fciences. What is ob- 
jefted againft this argument from fancied inunda- 
tions^ conflagrations^ ^c. ' has no weight with me. 
Let us fuppofe fome fuch great calamity to hap- 
pen now. It muft be either univerfal, or not. If 
univerfal^ fo that no body at all could be faved, 
then either there muft never be any more men, or 
they muft begin again in §omt firft parents. If it 
was only topical^ affeding fome one traft of the 
globe,, or if the tops of mountains more eminent, 
or rocks more firm remaind unafFecfted, or if there 
were any natural means left by which men might 
efcape, confiderable numbers muft certainly fur- 
vive : and then it cannot be imagined, that they 
fhould all be abfolutefy fo ignorant of every thing, 
that no one Ihould be able to give an account of 
fuch things as were common ; no one able to write, 
or read, or even to recolleft that there were fuch 
things as letters 5 none, that underftood any trade i 

■ ^ 5/ nulla fuit genitalis origo terrai &f cali^-^Cur fupra helium 
Thebanum^ funeraTroja Non alias alii quaque res cecinere poet/e ? 
" If the earth and the heavens never had any beginning,— 
" how comes it to pafs that the poets never celebrated any 
*' other matters before the wars of Thebes and the deftrudion 
*' of Tray?" Lucret. 

ivueA M^ vfi v^^ri (xiyiTAi. " There hath been great deHrutlion 
** made of mankind many times and in many places, and will 
«* be fo again ; the greateft olf them have been by fire and 
^* water." Plato. 

M 3 none. 
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hone, that could tell what kind of habitations 
they had, how they ufed to be clothed, how their 
meat dreft, or evien what their food was : nor can 
it be thought^ that all books, arins, manufeftures 
of every kind^ fhips, buildings, and all the pro- 
du6t of human fkill and induftry now extant in the 
world fliould be fo itttiverfally and utterly abolifhd,' 
that no part, no veJiigiutH of them fhould remain j 
not fo much, as to give a hint toward the fpeedy 
rcftoration of nfeceffary arts at leaft. The people 
efcaping muft fure have clothes on, and many ne- 
ceffaries about them, without which they could 
hot efcape, nor outlive fuch a dreadful fcene. In 
fhort, no conflagration^ no foody no deftruSlion can 
ferve the objeftors purpofe, to reduce mankind to 
that ftate, which by ancient memoirs and many un-* 
deniable fymptoms we find them to have been in 
not many thoiifands of years fince ; I fay, no de^ 
ftrudion can ferve his purpofe, but fuch an one as 
makes thorough work, only fparing two or thred 
couples, ftript of every thing and the moft ftupid ' 
and verieft blocks • to be picked out of the whold 
humber : natural fools, or mere homines fyheftrei 
would retain habits, and fall to their old way of liv- 
ing, as foon as they had the opportunity to do it* 
And fuppofe they never fhould have fuch an op- 
portunity ; yet neither would this ferve him effec- 
tually : fince without (ome fupernatural Power in- 
ter{x)fing, fuch a revolution could not be brought 
about, nor the naked creatures preferved, nor the 
earth reformed out of its afhes and ruins after fuch 

» tif dy^/utfAdrkf iy d>tfrvr9 " Such as could not tell their 
*< letters, or dillinguiih one found from another," sisPlafo fpeaks; 

a cal* 
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a Calcination, or diflblution, fuch a total demoli- 
tion of every thing. To this give me leave to add, 
that tho many inundations, great earthquakes, vul- 
cano's and fiery eruptions have been in particular 
countries ; yet there is no memory or teftimony of 
any fuch thing, that has ever been univerfal \ ex- 
cept perhaps of one deluge : and as to that, if the 
genius of the language in which the relation is 
deliverd, and the manner of writing hiftory in it 
were well underftood, fome labord and molimi- 
nous attempts to account for it might have been 
prevented. And befide that, the fame record^ which 
tells the thing was, tells aifo how immediately God 
was concernd in it; that fome perfons adlually 
were faved ; and that the people who then perifhd, 
as well as they who furvived, all defcended from 
two firft parents : and if that authority be a fuffi* 
cient proof of one part of the relation, it muft be 
fo of the refi. 

We may conclude then, that the human foul 
with its faculties of cogitation^ (^c. depends upon 
a Superior being. And who can this be but the 
Supreme being, or God ? Of whom I now proceed 
to affirm, in the next place, that, 

XVI. Though His ejfence and manner of being is 
to us altogether incomprehenfible^ yet we may fay with 

* For wliat has been faid only in general, and prefumptive- 
ly, to ferve a caufe, fignifies nothing : no more than that teili. 
mony in Amobius, where he feems to allow, that there have 
been univerfal conflagrations, ^uando mundus inatifus in favil- 
las £*f cineres dijfolutmeft f Non ante nos ? " When,y2?y/ he^ was 
'* the world fo homed as to be reduced to dull and allies f 
!* Has it not been fo formerly ?" 

M 4 affurance^ 
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cjfurance^ that He is free from all defers : or Orfej 
from whom all defeats miift be removed. 

This propofition hath in efFeft beeh proved al- 
ready ". However I will take the liberty to inlarge 
a little further upon it here. As our minds are 
finite^ they cannot without a contradidion com- 
prehend what is infinite. And if they were inlarged 
to ever fo great a capacity, yet io long as they re- 
tain their general nature, and continue to be of the 
fame kind^ they would by that be only renderd able 
to apprehend more and more finite ideas ; out of 
which, howfoever increafed or exalted, no pofitive 
idea of the perfection of God can ever be formed. 
For a PerfeSl being muft be infinite^ and perfe6lly 
One : and in fuch a nature there can be nothing 
finitey nor any compofition of finites. 

How fhould we comprehend the nature di the 
Supreme incorporeal being, or how He exifts, when 
we comprehend not the nature of the moft inferior 
fpiritSy nor have any conception even of matter it- 
felf divefted of its accidents ? How fhould we at- 
tain to an adequate knowledge of the Supreme au- 
thor of the world, when we are utterly incapable 
of knowing the extent of the world itfelf, and the 
numberlefs undefcried regions, with their feveral 
ftates and circumftances, containd in it, never to 
be frequented or vifited by our philofophy ; nor 
can turn ourfelves any way, but we are ftill ac- 
cofted with fomething above our underftanding ? 
If we cannot penetrate fo far into effeCis^ as to dif- 
cover them and their nature thoroughly, it is not 
to be expeded, that we fhould, that we can ever be 
admitted to fee through the myfleries of His na- 

» Prop. V, VI. 

turc, 
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ture, who is the Caufe^ fo far above them all. The 
Divine perfeftion then, and manner of being mufl: 
be of a kind different from and above all that we 
tan conceive. 

However, notwithftanding our own defefts, we 
may pofitively affirm there can be none in God : 
fmce He is perfe^j as we have feen. He cannot be 
defeSlive or imperfeSf. This needs no further proof. 
But what follows from it, I would have to be well 
underftood and rememberd : viz, that from Him 
muft be removed want of life and a5livit)\ igno^ 
rancey impotence^ ailing inconftjlently with reafon and 
truths and the like. Becaufe thefe are defe£fs ; defeft 
of knowledge, power, ^c. Thefe are defefts and 
blemifhes even in us. And tho- his perfeftion is 
above all our ideas, and of a different kind from 
the perfections of men or any finite beings ; yet 
what would be a defeft in them^ would be much 
more fuch in Him^ and can by no means be af^ 
cribed to Him '^. 

Though we underftand not His manner of 
knowing things ; yet ignorance being uniform and 
the fame in every fubjedt, we underfiand what is 
meant 'by that word, and can literally and truly 
deny that to belong to Him. The like may be faid 
with refpeft to His power, or manner of operat- 
ing, &?r. And when we fpeak of the internal e£en- 
//W attributes of God pofitively, as that He is om- 
nifcient, omnipotent, eternal, ^c. the intent is on- 
ly to fay, that there is no objeft of knowledge or 

^ If that in Terence had been (not a qaeftion, as it is there, 
but) an affirmation. Ego homuncio hoc n6n facerem, ** I, poor 
<^ mortal, would not have done fuch a thing," what a bitter re* 
^xion had it been upon the heathen deity ? 

power. 
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power, which He does not know or cannot do. 
He exifts without beginning and end, £5?^. and 
thus we keep ftill within the limits allowd by the 
propofition "". That is, we may fpeak thus with-, 
out pretending to comprehend His nature. And fo, 

XVII. fFe may conjider God as operaiing in tb$ 
produSiion and government of the world j and may 
draw conclufions from His works^ as they are called^ 
MPmtbJlanding any thing which has been faid ^. Be^ 
caufe this we can do without comprehending the 
manner of His exiflence. Nay, the contemplatioa 
of His works leads us into a necelfity of owning, 
diat there muft be an incomprehenlible Being at 
the head of them. 

Though I do not comprehend the mode^ in which 
die world depends upon Him and He influences 
and difpofes things, becaufe this enters into His 
nature J and the one cannot be uoderftood without 
the other: yet if I fee things, which I know cannot 
ht felfexijlentj and obferve plainly an ceconomy and 
defign in the dilpofition of them, I may conclude 
that there is fome Beings upon whom their exiftence 
doth depend, and by whom they are modcld ; may 
call this Being GOD, or the Author and Gover- 
nor of the world, iSc. without contradi£iing myfelf 
or truth : as I hope it will appear from what has 
been faid, and is going to be faid in the next pro* 
pofition, 

» MybfAw ftif Wn* a \vny «* Kiy^fiw, **We afEnn what He 
*« is not, but we do not affirm what He is." Plotin. 

F VU^SJOO KVb^ U^lonV 1"npK. ** There is noway to 
•* know what fort of being He is but by his works." Maim* /y 
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JCVIII. GoJj who gives exiftence to the worlds 
does alfo govern it by His providence. Concerning 
this grand queftion. Whether there is a Divine pro^ 
^idence^ or not^ I ufe to think, for tnyfelfj after the 
following manner. 

Firft^ The world may be faid to ht governed (at 
leaft cannot be faid to be axuClevwr©*, or left to 
fiudtuate fortuitoufly), if there are laws^ by which 
natural caufes aft, the feveral phenomena in it fiic- 
ceed regularly, and, in general, the conftitutioh of 
things is preferred : if there are rules obfervcd in 
the produdlion of herbs^ trees^ and the like : if the 
feveral kinds of animals are, in proportion to thdr 
feveral degrees and lS:ations in the animal king* 
dom, fomiflid ^ith faculties pri^ to direli and de-^ 
terrain their adions ; and when they aft accord- 
ing to them, they may be laid to follow the lauy 
of their nature : if they are placed 2Sidi provided fot 
fuitably to their refpeftive natures and wants "", of 
(which amounts to the fame thing) if their natures 
are adapted to their circumftances * : if, laftly, 
particular cafes relating to rational beings are taken 
care of in fuch a manner, as will at lafl agree beft 
with reafon^ 

> Q1JD ^SUlp a"'0K1 ^JipO, « From the horns of 
** the unicorns to the feet of the lice," as the^^wj fpeak. 

» I (hall not pretend here to meddle with particular cafes re- 
lating to inanimate or irrational beings ; fuch as are mendond 
in Mor, nebok, (a leafs falling from a tree, a fpider's catching 
a flie, feV.) and which are there faid to be IIOJl rnpO!l> " by 
" mere accident." Tho it is hard to feparate thefe many times 
from the cafes of rational beings ;. as alfb to comprehend what 
^TOJ iT^pOj ferfeQ accident^ is» 

Second^^ 
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Secondly^ If there are fuch laws and provifions^ 
they can come originally from no other beingj but 
from Him who is the Author of nature. For thofe 
laws, which refult from the natures of things, their 
properties, and theufe of their faculties, and may 
be faid to be written upon the things themfelves, 
can be the laws of no other : nor can thofe things, 
whofc very being depends upon God, exift under 
any condition repugnant to His will ; and therefore 
can" be fubjedt to no laws or difpofitions, which 
He would not have them be fubjedt to ; that is, 
which are not His. Befide, there is no other being 
capable of impofing laws, or any fcheme of go- 
vernment upon the world; becaufe there is no 
other, who is not \i\mk\( part of the world, and 
whofe own exiftence doth not depend upon Him. 

Thirdly^ By the providence of God I mean His go- 
"^eming the world by y&^^ laws, and rnkking fuch 
provifions, as are mentiond above. So that if there 
are fuch, there is a Divine providence. 

Lafifyj It is not impoffibky that there ftiould be 
fuch : on the contrary, we have juft reafons to be- 
lieve there are. It would be an abfurd affertion to 
fay, that any thing is impofftble to a being whofe na- 
ture is infinitely above our comprehenfion, if the 
terms do not imply a contradi5lion : but we may with 
confidence affert, that it is impofftble for any thing, 
whofe exiflence flows from fuch a being, ever to 
grow fo far out of His reach, or be fo emancipated 
firom under Him, that the manner of its exiftence 
ihould not be regulated and determind by Him. 

As to inanimate fubjlances, we fee the cafe to be 
really juft as it was fuppofed before to be. The 
heavenly and greater bodies keep their Rations, or 

perfevere 
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perfevere to go the fame circuits over and over by 
a certain law. Little bodies or particles, of the 
fame kind, obferve continually the fame rules of 
attrafting, repelling, ^c. When there are any 
feeming variations in nature, they proceed only 
from the diflferent circumftances and combina- 
ons of things, a6bing all the while under their an- 
cient laws. We are fo far acquainted with the laws 
of gravitation and motion, that we are able to cal- 
culate their effefts, and ferve ourfelves of them, 
fupplying upon many occafions thedefeft of power 
in ourfelves by mechanical powers, which never 
fail to anfwer according to the ejlablijhment. Briefly, 
we fee it fo far from being impojjible^ that the in- 
animate world fliould be governd by lawsy that all 
the parts of it are obnoxious to laws by them in- 
violable. 

As to vegetables^ we fee alfo how they are deter- 
mind by certain methods prefcribed them. Each 
fort is produced from its proper feed j hath the 
fame texture of fibres -, is nouriftid by tht fame kind 
of juices out of the earth, digefted and prepared 
by tht fame kind of vcfTels, ^c. Trees receive an- 
nually their peculiar liveries, and bear their ^r^p^ 
fruits : flowers are dreft, each family, in xh^fami 
colors, or diverfify their fafhions after a certain 
manner proper to the kind, and breathe the fame 
effences : and both thefe and all other kinds cb- 
ferve their feafons j and feem to have their feveral 
profeflions and trades appointed them^ by which 
they produce fuch food and manufadtures (pardon 
the tatacbrefis\ as may fatisfy the wants of ani- 
mals. Being fo very necelTary, they, or at leaft th^ 
pioftufcful, ^XQ\(eaftly: being fixe in the earth, 

infenfible, 
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infenfiblc, and not made for Ibciety, they are gp- 
nerally aff^vo^Ktc^: being liable to a great con- 
fumption both of them and their feeds, they yield 
p^eai quantities of thcfe, in order to repair and mul- 
tiply their race, ^c. So that here is evidently a re- 
pilatiofty by which the feveral orders are prcferved, 
and the ends of them anfwerd according to their 
firft eftaMiJhment too. 

Then as to animals^ there are laws^ which mat, 
mutand. are common to them with inanimate be- 
ings and vegetables, or at leaft fuch as refcmble ** 
iheir laws. The individuals of the feveral kinds of 
^ofe, as of thefe, have xhtfame (general) fhape and 
members, to be managed after xhtfame manner : 
have the fame vcfiels replenilhd with the fame kinds 
of fluids, aud furnifhd with the fame glands for the 
fcparation and diftribution of fuch parts of them, 
^ anfwer the yii»^ intentions in them all: are fti- 
mulated by th&fame appetites and uneafincflcs to 
take in thdr food, continue their breed, £^c. And 
yehatever it is, that proceeds thus in a manner fb 
Jike to that of vegetables, according to fixt mer 
thods, and keeps in the fame general track as they 
|do, may be faid to obferve and be under fome like 
rule or law^ which either operates upoi> and limits 
it ab extraj or was given it with its nature. But 
^hereare, moreover, certain obligations refulting- 
from the feveral degrees of reafon and fenfe, pr 
jTenfe only, of which we cannot byt be confcious in 
i)urfelves, and obferve fome faint indications iq. 

^ Pliny in his chapter De ordine natura tufatisy &c. " coa- 
.** cerning the courfe and order of nature in the growth of 
«/ ^orn, ^f," tr^at$ of ae^ s in tjpnns va^^n feoa jMumals, 

the 
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the kinds below us, and which can be lookt upon 

as nothing lefs than laws^ by which animals are to 

move and manage themfelves : that is, otherwife 

expreft, by which the Author of their natures g^^ 

verns them. 'Tis true thefe laws may not impofe an 

abfolute ncccffity, nor be of the fame rigor with 

thofe of inanimate and merely paffive beings, be- 

caufe the beings which are fubjed to thefe (men ac 

kaft) may be fuppofed in fome meafure free, and 

to a6t upon fome kind of principles or motives : 

yet ftill they may have the nature of laws^ tho they 

may be broken ; and may make a part of that pro* 

mdence by which God adminijlers the affairs of the 

world. Whatever advantages I obtain by niy own 

free endeavours, and right ufe of thofe faculties 

and powers I have, I look upon them to be as much 

the effedts of God's providence and gpvernment, as 

if they were given me immediately by Him, with* 

out my ading; fmce all my faculties, and abilities 

(whatever they are) depend*upon Him^ and are as 

it were injlruments of His providence to me in re* 

fpefl of fuch things as may be procured by them ^ 

• To finifh this head : it is fo far from being im^ 

. poffible^ that the fcveral tribes of animals (hould be 

fo made and placed, as to find proper ways of liip*' 

porting and defending themfelves (I mean, fo far 

as it is confiftent with the general oeconomy of the 

world : for fome cannot well fubfift without th^ 

deftruftion of fome others), that, on the contrary, 

we fee men, beafts, birds, filhes, infefts all have 

« Tficrefore if thofe EJfenes in Jofephus^ who are faid i^J /uif 
m*if KAT^iTttn T«i ^drrat ** to leave all things to God," cx^ 
eluded htti^an eodcavonrsy i^cy muft be much in the wrong. 

organs 
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organs and faculties adapted to their refpeftive cir* 
cumftances and opportunities of finding their pro- 
per food or prey, ^c. even to the aftonifhment of 
them who attend to the hiftory of nature. If fnefty 
who feem to have more wants than any other kind, 
meet with difficulties in maintaining life, it is be- 
caufe they themfelves, not contented with what is 
decent and convenient only, have by their luxuries 
and fcandalous negledt of their reafon made life 
cxpenfive. 

The w^r/i then being not lefi: in a ftate of con- 
fiifion or as a chaos, but reduced into order and me-- 
tbodized for ages to come ; the feveral Ipecies of 
beings having their offices and provinces affignd 
them ; plants and animals fubfiftence fet out for 
them ; and as they go off, fucceflbrs appointed to 
relieve them, and carry on the fcheme, &c. that the 
pojftbility only of a general providence fhould be al- 
io wd, is certainly too modeji a demand. We fee, or 
may fee, that infaSl there isfuch a providence **. 

The great difficulty is, how to account for that 
providence^ which is called particular ; or that, 
which refpefts (principally) particular men. For 
rational beings and free agents are capable of do- 
ing and deferving wclU or ///. Some will make a 

** lit Jiquis in domum aliquamy aut in gymnajtum, aut in forum 
*vener}t, cum videac cmnium rcrum rationem, nudum ^ difciplinam^ 
non fofjit ca Jine caufa fieri judlcarc^ fed cffe aliquem intelUgat, 
qui profit y i^ cui pareatur. Sec, "in the fame manner as if any 
" one fliould come into ahoufe or place of public exercife, or 
*' into any court of juftice, andy^^ every thing in exaft order 
** and according to ftridl difcipline ; fuch an one could not 
*' ;hink that all thofe things were done without a c^ufe, but 
•* he would immeSiately apprehend, that there was fom^body 
^* at the head, whofe commands were obeyd, fffr." Cic. 

right 
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tight ufe of their faculties and opportunities, fome 
will not : the vicious may, or may not repent^ or 
repent and relapfe : fome fall into evil habits through 
inadvertence, bad examples, and the like, rather ; 
than, any defign :' and thefe want to be reclaimd : 
Ibme may be fuppofed to worfhip God and to crave 
His protection and blefling, &c. and then a pro- 
per anfwer to their prayers may be humbly expe<St- 
cd. Hence many and great differences will arife^ 
\vhich will require from a, governor fuitaile incou- 
ragements, rewards, correptions, puniftiments ; 
and that fome fhould be protefted and fortunate, 
others not, or lefs. Now the good or ill ftate of a 
man here, his fafety or dange;r, happinefs or unhap- . 
pinefs depend upon many things, which feem to 
be fcarce all capable of being determind by provi- 
dence. They depend upon what he does bimfelf^ 
and what naturally follows from his own behavi- 
our : upon what is done by others^ and may either 
touch him at the fame time, or reach him after- 
ward : upon the ^^«r/^ of nature, which, muft af- 
fed him : and, in fine, upon many incidents^ of 
which no account is to be given *. As to what he ^ 

does 

^ Litdc tlungs have many times unforcfeen and great ef- 
fefts : i^, contra. The bar^ fight of a fig, fhewn in the fenate- 
hOufe at Romey occafiond Carthage to be deftroyd : quodnon Tr$* 
hia^ out ^rajytmnm^ non Camne Bufto injignes Romani nomnis 
perficere fotture \ non cafira Punica ad tertium lapidem 'vallatau 
portaque Cotlina adequitans tpfe Hannibal. " Which neither the 
** river Poy nor the lake Trajymenusj nor the city of Cannoj fa- 
«• mous for the overthrow of almoil the whole Roman nation* 
«* coold do ; no, nor the African camp intrenched for three 
<* miles round, norH^iff^/Whimfelf who ventured to the very 
•« gates of iJww/* PliiSi. 
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ddes him/elf y it is impoflTible for him, as things ate 
in this maze of life, to know always what tends to 
happinefs, and what not : or if he could know, 
that, which ought to be done, may not be within 
the compafe of his powers. Then, if theadtions of 
other men are/r^^, how can they be determind to 
be ovXj fucbj as may be either good or bad (as the 
cafe requires) for fome other particular man •, fince 
fuch a determination feems inconfiftent with liber- 
ty ? Befide, numbers of men afting every one up- 
on the foot of their own private freedom, and the 
federal degrees of fenfe and ability , which they re^ 
JpeSively have, their a&s, as they either confpire, 
or crofs and obliquely impede, or perhaps direflkly 
meet and oppofe each other, and have different cf- 
fefts upon men of different makes^ or in diflferenC 
£ircumjiances^ muft caufe a ftrange embarras, and 
intangle the plot ^ And as to the courfe of nature^ 
if a good man be paffing by an infirm building, juft 
in the article of falling, can it be expected, that 
God fhould fujpend the force of gravitation till he 

The whole ftory is thus related hj the fame author : Cato, 
being very foUicitous that Carthage ihould be utterly deftroyd, 
produced one day in the fenate-houfe a ripe fig, which was 
brought from thence, and, fhewing it to the fenators, aiked 
them, how long they thought it was, fince that 9i^ was plockd 
off the tree? They all agreed that it was very frefli V upott 
which he told them that it was pluckd at Carthage but three 
days before j fo near, fays he, is the enemy to our walls. And 
this was the occafion of the third Punic war, in which Car' 
thage was utterly deftroyd. 

f While everyone pufties his own defigns, they muft inter- 
fere, and hinder one another. Ad fummum fuccedere honorem. 
Certantes, iter infefium fecere 'viai, "By ftriviqg to get to the 
" higheft dignity, they render the way very dangerous,'* 

LUCRET. 
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is gone by, in order to his deliverance ; or caii wc 
think it would be increafed, and the fall haftend, 
if a Awfmanwas there, only that he might be 
catight, crulhdj and made an iexample ^ ? If a man's 
lafety or, profperity fhould depend upon winds or 
rains, muft new motions be impreft upon the at-^ 
molphere, and new dircdions given to the float- 
ing parts of it, by {omt extr,aordinarysLnd new in- 
fluence from God ? Muft clouds be fo precipitat- 
ed!, or kept in fufpence *", as the cafe of a particular 
man or two requires ? To which add, that the dif* 
fering and many times contrary interefts of men 
arc fcarce to be reconciled. The wind, which car-*' 
ries one into the /^r/, drives another back t^fea % 
and the rains, that are But juft fufficienC upon the 
bills y may drown the inhabitants of the valleys' \ In 
ihort, may we expeft miracles ^ : or can there be i 

partdcular 

s Or is it not more likely, ^prnt^nc oUotofjtUci rir CvQinviyrtt 
dyro^Amf, Kfoiis o-ot* ety f <« that when a houfe falls, he that 
" it falls upon fhould be killed, what fort of a man foever he 
** be {good or haif^ in Plotinus'sviOT^B ? 

^ Something more than this we meet with in O/irf.'s^para* 
phrafe, where it is faid, that upon Af?/&f's prayer, rWTT NTCO 
Np^lfc^^S) KIOOnV n^TO, "the rain, that was- falling, did 
*^ not reach tq die earth/' Which fame place i^^;^/ explains af^ 
terthefame manner; JHIb^ ^fc^L [H^lW P^ITINT plCOl 
pn^V IpUn vh "VytXl Vnu?. " The rain came not to thd 
*• earth, and alfo that of it, which was in the air, did not fall 
^' to the ground. 

* In Lucian^ fSf ^Xtofvw o fih /8opl*» nSx^o Imfriwrar • Hy iitrvr 
SA>««^«c »T«/vmv* S% zMftuffiMOf. " Someofthefailorspray 
•• for a north-wind, and fbme for a fouth-wind; the country* 
^* man wiihes for wet weather, and the fuller for fun-fhiny." 

^ Some have talked to this purpofe. So R, Albo fays of 
fome prophets and bha/uUm, " holy men,'* IN pltort IJJVU^ID 
DI^DPa njnu?% ** that th^y can alter the CQurfe of nature, 

Na^ "or 
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particular providence, a providence that fuits the 
fiveral cafes and prayers of individuals, without a 
continual repetition of them, and force frequentfy 
committed upon the laws of nature, and the free- 
dom of intelligent agents ? For my part, I verily 
believe there may. For, 

I. It feems to me not impoftble, that God fhould 
know what is to come : on the contrary, it is highly 
rcafonable to think, that He does and muft know 
things future. Whatever happens in the world, 
which docs not come immediately from Him, 
muft either be the eflfedt of mechanical caufes, or of 
the motions of living beings and free agents. For 
chance we have feen already is no caufe. Now as to 
the former, it cannot be impojfible for Him, upon 
whpm the being and nature of every thing de-. 
pends, and who. therefore muft intimafely know all 
their powers and what effeds they will have, to fee 
through the whole train of caufes and effefts, and 
whatever will come to pafs in that way * ; nay, it 

is 

** or it will be altcrd for them/' So R. If. Ahuh. that the good 
or evil, whi^h happens to a man in this world by way of reward 
orpunifhment, inOJ DJ NIHI DJH nUJJJOl p*1 H? ^H 

CD*7ip Vu; unjo Ninu riNnn n 'ymw "is not only 

** by plain miracles, but alfo by obfcure marks 5 as any one 
•' mvf imagine, who fees the manner of the world." ^oAharh* 

1D1 inmura CD^pnion miooNin a^Nn nbD^n.«it 

" is that power of God which changes nature by his provi- 
•' dence." And accordingly in ^ed, teph, we fend this thankf- 
giving: I^OJ) Ql^ Hd3'vI? ^^DJ Vj?-1JmK CD^^D-«Wc 
** praife thee—for thy wonders which we behold every day." 

' What Seneca fays of the Gods (in the heathen ftyle), may 
be faid of the true God. tJota eft ilh operis fid Jerits : omnhm^ 
iilirerumper manus fiias iturarum Jcientia in apertv/emper eft j jWt 
ifii ex abditofidfit^i^c. *• Known unto him \&^ the whole courfe 
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is impjjibky that He fhould not do it. We ourfelves, 
if we are fatisficd of the goodnefs of the materials 
of which a machine is made, and underftand the 
force and determination of thdfe powers by which 
it is move^, can tell what it will do, or what will 
be the effeS: of it. And as to thofe things which 
depend upon the voluntary motions of free agents, 
it is well known, that men (by whom learn how 
to judge of the reft) caa only be free with refpedt 
to fuch things as are within their fphere ; not great, 
God knows: and their freedom with refpeft to 
thefe can only confift in a liberty either to afl:^ 
without any incumbent neceflity, as their own reu'- 
fon and judgment ihall determin them ; or to ne^ 
gleil their rational faculties, and not ufe them at 
all, but fuffer themfelves to be carried away by the 
tendences and inclinations of the body, which left 
thus to itfelf afts in a manner mechanically. Now 
He, who knows what is in mens power, what not ; 
knows the make of their bodies, and all the mecha- 
nifm and propenfions of them ; knows the nature 
znd extent of their underftandings, and what will 
determin them this or that way ; knows all the 
procefs of natural (or fecond) caufes, and confe-* 
quently how thefe may work upon them " : He, I 
fay, who knows all this, may know what men will 
do, if He can but know this one thing more, viz. 
whether they will ufe their rational faculties or not. 

** of his works ; the kno>\ ledge of all thofe things, w.tich arc 
** to pafs through his hands, is clear to him, but obfcure to 
•' us, £sff." 

^i God, who formd all living creatures, underftand^ his owa 
•' works thoroughly." Ph. Jud. 
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And fince even we ourfelves, mean and defedtiire 
as ^e are, c^n in fome meafure conceive, how lb 
much as this may be done, and feem to want but 
one ftq) to finifh the account, can we with any 
(hew of reafon deny to a PerfeEt being^this lone 
article more, or think that He cannot dp^that too \ 
eipeciaUy if we call to mind, that this very power . 
of ^«ff our own faculties is held of Him " ? 

Obierve what a iagacity there is in foim nun^ 
not only in refped): of phyfical caufes and efie^ 
hat alfo of the future actings of mankind; and 
how very cafie it is many times, if the perfons con- 
cernd, theircharafters, andcircumftances are ^ven, 
to forefee what they will do : as alfo to foretd 
many general events, tho the intermediate tranf- . 
anions ig>on which they depend are not known •• 
Gonfider how much moi;© remarkable this pene- 
tration is in fome men, than in others : confider fur- 
ther, that if there be any minds more perfedt than 
the human, (and who can be fo conceited 6£ him- 
felf as to queftion this ?) they muft have it in a ftill 
more eminent degree, proportionable to the excel- 
lence of their natures : in the laft place, do but al- 
low (as you muft) this power of difcerning to be 

n Ipfa nofira voluntates in caufarum ordinefuut, qui certus tfi. 
Deo^ ejufque frafcientia continetur^ l^c, " Our wills themfelves 
•' may be lookd upon as caufes, the manner of which God cer- 
•' tainly knows, and it is containd in his foreknowledge, fffc." 
St AusT. 

*> Etfi quern exit urn acies hahitura fit, dimnare nemo potefi i 
iamen belli exitum 'video, &c, " Tho no body can tell whatmay 
•' happen to the army, yet I fee what -the event of the war 
*' will be, ^r." And after, quern ego tarn <video animoy qtum 
e/f, qua oculis ceimimus, " I fee it as plainly in my mind, as I 
•' can fee any thing with xsiy cyesf," Cic. 

in 
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in God proportionable to His nature, as in lower 
beings it is proportionable to theirs.^ and then it 
becomes i^»//^ ; and then again, the/«/«r^ afti- 
ons of free agents are at once all unlocked, and ex- 
pofed to His view. For that knowledge is not in- 
finite, which is limited to things paji or prefenty or 
which come to pafs necejfarily. 

After all, what has been faid is only a feeble at- 
tempt to Ihew, how far even we can go toward a 
conception of the manner ^ in which future things 
may be known : but as we have no adequate idea 
of an infinite and perfefl: Being, His powers, and 
among them His power of knowings muft infinitely 
pafs all our underftanding. It muft be fomething 
difierent from and infinitely tranfcending all the 
modes of apprehending things, which we know 
any thing of p. 

We know matters of fad: by the help of our 
fenfeSy the ftrength of memory^ impreffions made 
upon pbanfy^ or the report of others (tho that in- 
deed is comprehended under fenfes. For that, 
which we know only by report, in proper ipeak- 
ing we only know the report of, or we have heard 
it) J and all thefe ways do fuppofe thofe matters 
either to be prefent^ or once to have been : but is it 
therefore impojftble^ that there Ihould be any other 
ways of knowing ? This is fo far from being true, 
that, fince God has no organs of fenfation, nor 
fuch mean faculties as the beft of ours are, and 
confequently cannot know things in the way which 

P Unj)^!^ 7^00 ^P^^^ nr PN» " His knowledge is not 
** fuch a fort of a knowledge as ours is." Maim. It difFet$ 
4iot MN^SOn pon "72^ mh lOJJOai an3> « only in de- 
V grcc, but in kind," Id. 

N 4 we 
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we knew them in, if He doth not know them by 
fome other way. He cannot know them at all^ even 
tho they were prefent : and therefore there muft 
be other ways, or at leaft another way of knowing 
even matters of fad. And fince the difficulty we 
find in determining, whether future matters of 
fadt may be known, arifes chiefly from this, that 
we in reality confider, without minding it, whe- 
ther they may be known in our way of knowing; ; 
it vanifhes, when we recolleft, that they arc and 
muft be known to God by fome other way : and 
• not only fo, but this muft be fome way, that is 
perfect and worthy of Him. Future^ or what to us 
is future, may be as truly the objeft of Divine 
knowledge, 2s prefent is of ours : nor can we ' tell, 
what refpeft /<«/?, prefent^ to come^ have to the Di- 
vine mind, or wherein they differ. Todeaf meh 
there is no fuch thing as founds to blind no fuch 
thing as light or color: nor, when thefe things ate 
defined and explaind to them in the beft manner, 
which their circumftances admit, are they capable 
of knowing how they are apprehended. So here, 
we cannot tell how future things are known per- 
haps, any more than deaf or blind people what 
founds or colors are, and how they are perceived ; 
but yet there may be a way of knowing tbofe^ as 
well as there is of perceiving thefe. As they want 
^ fifth fenfe to perceive founds or colors, of which 
they have no notion: fo perhaps we ftiay want a 
Jixth fenfe, or fome faculty^ of which future events 
may be the proper objefts. Nor have we any more 

9 Igfiarif quid queat q^, J^/V nequeat : ** Who aye ignorant 
*• of what can be, and what cannot be f ' to ufe Lifcret{ush 
words more properly. 

rcafon 
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reafon to deny, that there is in nature fucb a fenfc 
or faculty, than the deaf or blind have to deny, 
that there is fuch a fenfe as that of bearing or feeing. 

We can never conclude, that it is impqffible for an 
infinitely perfect Being to know what a free agent 
will choofe to do, till we can comprehend all the 
powers of fuch a Being, and that is till we ourfelvcs 
are infinite and perfeft '. So far are we from being 
able to pronounce with any fhew of reafon, that it 
is imfojfibk there fhould be fuch knowledge in 
God. 

In the laft place, this knowledge is not only not 
^impoffible^ but that which has been already proved 
concerning the Deity and His perfeftion doth nc- 
ceflarily infer, that nothing can be hid from Him. 
• For if ignorance be an imperfedion, the ignorance 
oi future afts and events muft be fo : and then if 
vi// imperfe£tions are to be denied of Him, this 
muft. 

There is indeed a commbn prejudice ag^nft the 
frefcience (as it is ufually called) of God ; which 
fuggefts, that, if God foreknows things. He fore- 
knows them infallibly or certainly : and if fo, then 
they are certain •, and if certain, then they are no 
longer matter of freedom. And thus prefcience and 
Treedom are inconfiftent. Butfure the nature of a 
thing is not changed hy being known, or known 
bdbre hand. For if it is known truly, it is known 
to be what it is -, and therefore is not alterd by this. 
The truth is, God forefees, or rather fees the ac- 
tions of free agents, becaufe they willie j not that 

' To attempt to comprehend the manner of God's knowing 
is the fame as to endeavour j^^H IJilJiX n\*1JU;> *' to begone 
♦* whatjjcis.'' Ma;m. 

they 
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^ they will be, becaufe Hcforefees them ". Jf I fee ^n 
objedl in a certain pl^ce, the veracity of my facul- 
ties fuppofed, it is certain that objedl: is there : bitt 
yet it cannot be faid, it is there hcaufe I fee it there, 
or that my feeing it there is the caufe of its being 
^there : but becaufe it is there j therefore I fee it 
there. It is the objedt, that determins my fenfa- 
tipn : and fo in the other cafe, it is a future choice 
,o£ tl>e free agent, that deterqains the prefcience, 
which yet may be infallibly true ^ 

Let us put thefe two contradidory propofitions, 

B (fome particular man) will go to church 4uxt 

Sundc^j and B will not go to church next Sund^i^ ^ 

.and let us fuppofc withall, that B is free^ and th^t 

,his going or not going depends merely upon his 

r^w^^ ^iU. In this cafe he may indeed do either, 

but yet he can do but one of thefe two things, ei- 

iXb&^gOy or not go I and one he mufl: do. One of 

thefe propofitions therefore is now true ; but yet 

rit is nQt the truth of that propofition, which forces 

him to do whiat is containd in it : on the contrary, 

the truth of the propofition arifes from what he 

ifhall choofe to do. And if that truth dpth not foroe 

him, the foreknowledge of that truth will not. We 

" His knowledge of any thing that is future does not produce 
** the thing that is pofiible in nature." Maim. Mudi might 
be inferred upon this fubjedl (out ofjiafh. particularly )<wluch 
I rlhall omit. ^ 

* Si cut enim tu memorid tua non cogis faSla ejfe qine frater'U' 
runt ; Jic Deus prafcientia fud non cogit facienda qtue futurafunt, 
^* As we do not force the things that are paft to have been 
" done by our remembering them ; fo God does not force the 
•** things that are future to be done by his foreknowing them." 
St AusT. 

may 
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may fure fuppofe -B himfelf to know certainly ht-- 
fore hand, which of the two he will choofe to do, 
whether to go to church or not (I mean fo far as it 
depends upon his choice only) : and if fo, thea 
here is B's o^n foreknowledge confident with his 
freedom : and if we can but, further, fuppofe God 
to know as much in this refpeft as B does, there 
will be God's foreknowledge Qonfiftent with B's 
freedom. 

In a word, it involves no contradiSiian to aflert, 
that God certainly knows what any man will 
choofe ; and therefore that he Ihould do this can- 
not be faid to be impojfible. 

2. It is not impojfiblej that fuch laws of nature, 
and fuch a feries of caufes and effedts may be ori^ 
ginally defignd, that not only general provifions. 
may be made for the feveral fpecies of beings, but 
even particular ca/esy at leaft many of them, may 
alfo be provided for without innovations or altera-- 
tions in the courfe of nature ". It is true, this a- 
mounts to a prodigious fcheme, in which all things 
to come are as it were comprehended under one 

" Things come to pafs 3§ katoL pua-tKtis daoiKH^Ue jJ x*Ta \o- 
>•»• ^' according to their natural courfe, and according to rea- 
** fon ;" and even 'f*^ vfAtK^ttost hi a-vrrrrdx^ott f(SH ^vyvpdv^At 
fofiileti, "the moft minute things, we ought to think, are duly 
*' regulated and connedled with each other.**' Plotin. That 
in Seneca iboks fomething like this : Hoc dico,fulmina non mini 
djvoe^ 'Jfific omnia diffofitay ut ea etiam, qua ab ilk nonfiunt^ 
tamen fine ratione non Jiant: qua illius eft, — Nam ctfi Jupiter ilia 
nunc non facity fecit utfierent, " I affirm this, that lightning does 
" notcome immediately from 7«/y//^ himfelf ; but everything 
" is fo orderd, that even thofe things, which are not done by 
" Him, are notwithftanding not done without reafon ; which 
•• reafon is his.— ^For tho Jupiter does not do thefe things at 
•' this time, yet He was the caufe of their being done." 

view. 
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view, cftimatcd, and laid together : but when I 
confider, what a mafi of wonders the univerfe is in 
other regards 5 what a Being God is, incompreben- 
Jibly great and perfeft ; that He cannot be igno- 
rant of^any thing, no not of the future wants and 
deportments of particular men •, and that all things, 
which derive from Him as the Firft caufe, muft 
do this fo as to be conjiftent one with another, and 
in fuch a manner, as to make one compaS fyftem, 
befitting fo great an Author : I fay, when I con- 
fider this, I cannot deny fuch an at^uftment of 
diings to be within His power ''. The order of 
events, proceeding from the fettlement of nature, 
may be as compatible with the due and reafonable 
luccefs oi my endeavours and prayers (as incon- 
iiderable a part of the world as I am *), as with any 
Other thing ov pbanomenon haw great foever. 

Perhaps my meaning may be made more intelJi- 
gible thus. Suppofe M (fome man) certainly to 
foreknow fome way or other that, when he ihould 
come to be upon his death-bed, L would petitim 
for fome particular legacy ; in a manner fo eameft 
and humble, and with fuch a good difpofition, as 
would render it proper to grant his requeft : and 
upon this M makes his lajl will^ by which he de- 
vifes to L that which was to be afked, and then 
locks up the will\ and all this many years before 
the death of M, and whilft L had yet no expcda- 

^ This feems to be what Eufehm means, when he fays, that 
Divine providence does (among other things) 'ro7f UTof 0>u/iC«/- 
n^i th StHffotf T«if/» diroA/utetft '* appoint a proper courfe even 
*' to thofe things which we call accidental." 

X T*ir yatp h^-itHAf rif t/uiMj rS funr^tiv lyu^d'ori ** For I hftVC 

•* karat what a mere nothing I am," in Pinto's words^ 

tion 
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tion or thought of any fuch thing. When the time 
comes, the petition is made, znd granted -, not by 
making any new will, but by the old one already 
made, and without alteration : which legacy had, 
notwithftanding that, never been left, had the peti- 
tion never been preferred, .The grant may be call- 
ed an efied of a future a£t, and depends as much 
upon it, as if it had been made after the aft. So if 
it had been forefeen, that L would noty& much as 
ajk^ and had therefore been left out of the will, 
this preterition would have been catrfed by his car- 
Tiage* tho nluch later than the date of the will. In 
all this is nothing hard to be admitted, if M be al* 
iowd to fartknow the cafe ^. And thus tfie payers^ 
which good men offer to the M-knowing God, 
and the negleSs of others, may find fitting effefts 
already forecafted in the courfe of nature. Which 
pojjibility may be extended to the labors of m«i, and 
their behaviour in general. 

It is obvious to every one*s obfervatioh, that in 
fa£l particular men are very ccwnmonly (at leaft in 
fome meafure) rewarded or punilhd by the gene^ 
ral laws and methods of nature. The natural (tho 
not conftant) attendents and cohfequences of vir- 
tue are peace, health, and felicity ; of vice, lofe 
of philofophical pleafures, a difeafed body, debts, 
and difiiculties. Now then, if B be virtuous and 
happy J C vitious and at laft miferable^ laboring un- 
der a late and frqitlefs remorfe ; tho this comes ta 
pafs through the natural tendence of things, yec 

. r The cafe here pat may perhaps fupply an anfwer to that^. 

which i8faidiaJl&>«.«w/j8w-iwf.nVsr» If ^%n*)n^ 

^31 N1U7. ^.*It isavain prayeri tacryimt for what is already 

thcfe 
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thefc two cafes, being fuppofed fuch as require; 
the one that B fhould be fevord, the other that C 
fliould fuffer for his wickednefs, are as efie6tually 
p-ovidedfar, as if God exerted his power in fomc 
peculiar way on this occalion. 

3. It is not imfkiffible^ that men, wbofe naliires 
and actions are foreknown, may be inti^uced in^ 
to the world in fuch fimes, places^ and other r/r- 
€tmftances^ as that their a£ts and behaviour may 
not only coincide with the general plan of things^ 
but alfo anfwer m^ny private cafes too ''^ The^to* 
nets and bigger parts of the world we cannot but 
foe are difpofed into foch places and efder^ th^c they 
together make a ti^ltfyftem^ without having their 
natural powers of at^radion (or the force of that 
wliich is equivalent to attraftion) or any of the 
laws^ of motion reftraind or alter d. On the contrary, 
ieifig rightly placed^ they by the obfervation of 
tbefe become fubfervient to the main defign. Now 
why fifiay there nW be in the Divine mind fome- 
thing like a projedtion of the future hijtory of man- 
kind, as well as cf the order and motions and va- 
rious afpe6b of the greater bodies of the world ? 
And then why IhouW it not be thought j^(2^^& for 
men^ as well as for thtm^ by fome fecret law, tho 
pf another kind, or rather by the prefidence and 
guidance of an unfeen governing power, to be 

« If P^Iato had not been bom in the time of Sdcrates^ in alt 
]^obabiHty he had not beon what he was. And therefore^ witli 
la3antiiu'^ favor, he miglft have re^fon to thank God» fm4 
Athenienfis \natiis ejfet\ (^ quod temporibus Socratisy " that He 
*^ was hotn at Athens^ and in the days of Soerafe^.'^ Jeft as M. 
JfttMtnus afcribes, gratefully, .to the Gods T«\>Ti»wM'Ajr»Ui^itf» 
*Pdf4ti6u udiifun ** diat he was acqaaintod. widi Afoiiemtt, 
!' Maximus (his tutor) ApQlhnim and Rujlicus.'^ 

brought 
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brought into thcirpkccs in fuch a rtianner as that 

by the free ufe of their faculties, the conjun<aiona^ 

aiki oppofiti^ii^ of their interefts and inclination^,' 

the natural influence and weight of their fei^eraJ 

magnitudes and degrees of parts, power, weahh^ 

G*r. they may- bonlpire to make out the fchemc ? 

And thttn again*, fince gend^alaconfift of particu* 

Ws, and in thi« fcheme are comprehended the ac-' 

tfons and caf<» of particular men, they cannot bd 

fe fituated relpeftively among the reft of thmr- jpe^ 

kM^ ^ to be ferviceab^e to the principal intention!^ 

ahd fall properly into? the gen&al^graf^ of ^^itsi^ 

jttAdk they and their feveral a£ling^ and cafes dbiiy 

the main correfpond one to arvodfer,' afnd fit annong 

themfelves, or at leaft are not inconfiftent. * - 

. Here is no impKcatidn of any controi&SidH Of 

ai/urdity in all this : and therefore it may at- leiaffi 

be fairly fuppofed. And if fo, it will follow, that 4 

particular providence may be compatible with the 

natural freedom of mens adions. Such a fuppofi- 

tion is certainly not beyond the power of an almigih' 

tyj perfeS Being : it is moreover worthy of Him^ 

and what they, who can dwell a while upon thofe 

words, and take their import, muft believe, . , .! 

The ancients I am perfuaded had fome fuck 

thoughts as thefe. For they werd generally fatd^ 

Ujlsy and yet do not feem to havb thought,, that 

diey were not nu^fters of their own aftions \ 

* Pkto and the StttkiyOp, Pita, jadke/atf ta be ^perK^mh 

^4h *fd ^ dtetfUp^h " a regalsor ceaneidQii of canfasy aad 
^ tiiofe things^ which are in oar power, to belong to this am« 
^f-Hesaon. So that foQMr things are ctecretc^ and fomc things 

4. It 
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4. It IS not impqffible (for this is all that I con- 
tend for here), that many things, fuitable to feve* 
ral cafes, may be brought to pafs by means of yi- 
€ret and fometimes y5/^» influences on our minds % 
9r the minds (Mother men, whofe ads may affed 
us. For inftance ; if the cafe fhould require, that 
N fhould be ddiverd from fome threatening mir, 
or from fome misfortune^ which would certainly 
befall him, if he Ihould go fuch a way at fuch a 
time, as he intended : upon this occafion fome new 
reafons may be prefented to his mind, why he 
jQiould not go at allj or not tben^ or not iy that 
road's or he may forget to go. Or, if he is to be 
deliverd from fome dangerous enemy^ either fome 
new turn given to his thoughts may divert him 
from going where the enemy will be, or the enemy 
may be after the fame manner diverted from com-, 
jng where be fhall be, or his [the enemy's] refent- 
ment may be qualified^ or fome proper mediod 
of defence may be fuggefted, or degree of refolution 

^ The Heathen were of this opinion : otherwife HoTtier could 
have had no opportunity of introducing their Deities as he 
doth. Tm i* hri 9fiTt d-NJci ^id yxauxSTrit *Ad-»vj»* *A\\d ^n d^MtLntn 
T<H« ^firctc. *' Minerva put it into their minds. But fome God 
«• alterd their minds ^ and the like often. Plutarch explains 
theie paflages thus. Oc/» ar«if Kyret 4voi«« [*Oyui»^(^] 0-fir 3-f ir, dXK^t 
KniftAth vposUfiJn* iS'ipfjtdf ipyA(o/ui%fef, dhXet pAft^o-idt iff^mf 
dymyiir " (Homer) does not make God to deftroy the wdl of 
** man, but only to move him to will ; jnor does he produce 
" the appetites themfelves in men, but only caufes fuch imagi- 
" nations as are capable'of producing them." And afterwanlt 
the Gods arc faid to help men, T»f +»;t»c t* ^c^rnth fuf* •i^ 
mpvrtMf tt^x^lt vift njfJl pwmurliuf 1$ XimoidLtt &>effOf Tfc> % *rit9AfTk9 
dir9Tfip9fTK % hdrrtst **by exciting the powers and ^Eicalties of 
'* the foul^by fomeiecrctprinciples,or imaginadoQsort]ioii{^f 
*' or on the contrary, by diverting or Sopping th^m«'* 
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and vigor excited. After the iame itnanner not on-i 
ly deliverances from dan^gers and troubles^ but ad- 
vant^cs and fudcefles may be conferred : or on 
thex^beriide, men may, hy way of punifliinent 
for-^rirni^ conunittsd, incur niifchiefs and cala- 
mities. I fay, thefe thiiigs and fuchJik^ J«^ M 
For liiice the motiohsjaad aAions^ of men, which 
depend upon their wiUs^ do aifo dq}end upon theii 
judgments, as thefe again do upon Jthe prefent. apr 
ffi^mt^i.or non-apptarancis of things in .their 
icnJndfl i if a new prolpeft'of cbings.-can be anyway 
{)rodMced» the lights, by which they are feen aUerd^ 
m^ ft)rces and di^&ioni impreft u^ the fpirits^ 
paffions exalted .ix akated^. the power of judging 
inlherd W debilitated^. 01 the attention, t^ken off, 
without any fufpenfion.or alteration of the ftand- 
iag law$. pf nature, then without that n§w yoliti- 
on§j defigns,. me^for^^^or a cei&tion of thinking 
may alfo be produced, ^d thus rtiany things prer 
vented, that otherwifewpuld M and many brought 
aboutj, th^t would not. JBut that this is far froiji be:. 
ingitnpfijible^&tm^ cle^r to me. For the operations 
of the mind following in great meafure the prefent 
dij[jpo!0tion.of the ^^^, fome thoughts and defigns, 
or abfcnces of mind, may proceed from corporeal 
caufes, afting according to the cohynon laws of 
matter and motion themfelves ; and fp die cafe may 
fall in with n. 2. or they may be pccafiond by fome- 
thing faid or done by other men ; and then the cafe 
may be brought under n. 3. or they may be caufed 
by the fuggeftion, and impulfe, or other filent 
communications of fome fpiritual being \ perhaps 
iJie Deity himfelf. For that fuch. imperceptible in- 
fluences and (till whifpers may be, none of us all 

O can 
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can pofidvelydeny : that 19, we bamioc bsT)^ iafu^ 
tsdnly, that thint ate no inch drings. Onthecon- 
Crarf, I bdieve there are but few of them ^hq 
have imdeiobrervaticins upon themfdves and their 
alfaks, but mufty when chey iefie£t on li& paft and 
the Y^ow ^ventures and events in jt^> find ^^iliUfy 
iAftances;:^in which theiMsfuai judgment and fenfe 
of things cannpt' bdc iebrri t0« themfeLi^ toh^ve 
been civir'ndedi:ihcy}uicw.jaotiy whaty tKSti(fw-\ 
nor wbyy (\. tt 'they havedone.things, which afterr 
Vrards they wuider how they pan¥^^^)v aiidfhai 
diefe aiftions^ have had oonj^qoenceft very remarkr 
4iile in didr hiftory: ^4 I fpeak not hete o£ men 
jdemenGaised with: wine^ or inchantcd with; fomp 
i:emptadon': the thing holds.triie of men <;ven ia 
their fbbbr and thoreconfideringfcafoixs* - . 

That iliere may be pojitly fuch infpirations .^ 
pew thoughl^ aiul counfels may perhaps &Ethef 
appear from this; that we fo frfquemly find 
thoughts. ^ling in bur heads, into whicj^ ^^ aie 
Jed by no difcourfe, notJlmg ^m ready m clue of 
i^eafcming i but they furprife and come upon w 

%l^uM^t» ^ d^f/ntxTOf [ju/Autai] Wii»Mf " The young xn^nj^ 
** miftake fome way, I know not how, gave the poifond cup to 
«* me, and tl^at which had no poifon in it, to Pt^o^rus,'* fays 
CallidemUas, who dcfignd the pcjfifon 4br Ptceadorus, in Ladan* 

^» he dared not befiege it,'.*St Jerom. — SedreiigUne^uadam aih 
fiinuit^ quoddiceret^ cafiendce urhis rnodo nan dart .^voli^atem^ mpda 
non darifactdtatem, ut teftatur t^ Orojtus, " But forbore Upon 
'^ fome religious fcruple; becaufc he faid that fomotimes ht 
».. had no mirid, and at other times no power to take the. city, 
tf « 16 related alfg by Orofimr Sch$h 

from 
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£-om w hfow w/ what qiiarter *. If they proceed- 
ed fimn.tfe mobilitjr of fpirits, fbagglif^out of 
order^ aadibftuiioiKs .aiffei^ions of the brain, or 
"vtrere of the nature ofdr^amSy why are they iidt as 
wfld, JBCobercnt, and extravagant as they ai$?' Not 
to add, cfaaftthe world hasrgenerally acknowledged, 
andtittrefoFe fsetrntohoLy^ixperie^edf^t^ 
tanoe ahddireiStionis given to good men by the Dei- 
ty^ that men have been many tin>es in&tuated, 
and loft to themfelves, ^c. If any one Ihould db- 
jeft^ihat if inen are thus over- ruled in their aft- 
ings, then they are deprived of their iSfi^i^ri &c. 
the anfwer is; that tho nian is a fret agent, .he jliay 
uot be free as to every thing. His freedoni may be 
jeftraind, and he onJy accountable for thof^ a£b, 
in refpeft of which he is free. 

If this then be the cafe, as \X feems to be, that 
-men's mitids are fufceptive of fuch infinuatitms and 
d^tpreJUnsj as frequently by ways unkiio^n <ia af- 
;fe6t them, a^d give them an inclination toward 
Chis or that, how many things may be brought to 
pafs by thefe means without ;^/»^ and refixing the 
laws of nature : any md^e 'than they are unfixt, 
whtn (me man alters the opinion of another by 
throwing, a bpok, proper for that purpofe, in his 
way ? I fay, how many things may be ixought 
about thus, not only in regard of ourfelvesy but 
other people^ who may be concernd in our afikions, 
cither immediately ^^ or in time through perhaps 

^ Non enim cmquam tn poteftate eft qidd*ventaf in mentemi 
^ For it is not in any man's power, what fliall come into his 
<* inind." St Austin. 

^ They who callkl Simonides but from Scopas and his com- 
pany, as if it wcre^o fpckk with tim, faved his life. The fto- 
ry known. 

P * niany 
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many intermediate events ? For the profperity or 

improfperity of a man, or his fate ha:«, does not 

• intirely depend upon iiis awn prudence or impru- 

. ^ence, but in great meafure upon his fituatim 

. among the reft of mankind, and what they do. The 

. natural efieft of his management meeting with 

. fuch things, as are the natural effedb of the a£ti- 

. ons of other men, and being blended with them, 

the refiilt. may be fbmething not intended or fore- 

fcen. -/ 

5« Thtre poffihiy may be, and moft probably arc 
beings i$ivifible^ and fuperior in nature to lis, who 
may by other means be in many reipefts 0i/ff{^£rj 
of God's providence, and authors under Him of 
many events to particvdar men, without altering 
the laws of nature. For it implies no contradiBum 
or abfurdity to fay there are fuch beings; on the 
contrary, we have thegreateft reafon to think what 
has been intimated already ; that fuch imperfed 
beings, as we are, are far below the top of the fcale. 
The piUures of fpiritual beings cannot be drawn 
in our imagination, as of corporeal ; yet to the 
upper and rpafoning part of the mind the idea of 
fpiritual fubfiance may perhaps be as clear a$ that 
of corporeity ^. For what penetrability is, muft be 
known juft as well as vdiat impenetrability is : and 
ib on. 

8 They, who believe there is nothing but what they caa 

handle or fee (e< «<^b e^XXo oi«/uiyei %7feu l S h ^hm^rcu dfrei^ Toir 

>««/>«i) " and do not allow any thing, that is invifible to have any 
'• real exigence ;" are by ?/ii/tf reckond to be void of all phi- 
losophy, dfxtiitrtit 0-xX«fei, dfTirwarth lJtfi>C %u dt/umaroh ** not fo 
t* much 9& initiated;, ftupid^ obfiinate, and intirely illiterate.'* 
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And fince it has been proved (p. 137, 138^, 
that all coiporeal motions proceed originally from 
fomething tHcorp&reatj it muft be as certain, that 
there are incorporeal fubftances, as that there is 
motion. Befide, how can we tell but that there 
may be above us beings of greater powers, and 
more perfeft intcllefts, and capable of mighty 
things, which yet may have V^^^^/ vehicles as 
we have, but jf»^ and inviftbk ? Nay, who knows 
but that there may be even of thefe many orders^ 
rifing in dignity of nature, and amplitude of pow- 
er, one above anot her ? It is no way below the phi" 
lofopby of thefe times, which feems to delight in 
inlarging the capacities of matter, to aifert the 
poffibility of this. But however, my own defefts . 
fufficiently convince me, that I have no pretenfion 
to be one of t\it firji rank, or that which is next 
ttji^ifr tl^e All-petfedt. 

Now then, as we ourf elves by the ufe of our 
powers do many times interpofe and alter the courfe 
of things within our fjdiere from what it would be, 
if they were left intirely to the laws of motion 
and gravitation, without being faid to alter thofe 
laws\ io may thefe yi^m^ beings likewife in rc- 
fpedt of things within their fpheres, much larger 
be fure, the leaft of them all, than ours is : only 
with this difference, that as their knowledge is 
more extenfive, their intelleds purer, their reafon 
better, they may be much prcperer inftruments of 
Divine providence with refpcft to «j, than we can 
be with refpedt one to another^ or to the animals be- 
low us. I cannot think indeed, that the power of 
thefe beings is fo large, as to ilter or fufpend the 
general laws of the world ; or that the world is like 

O 5 a bung^ 
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a. bungling piece of clodc^work, which requires 
to be oft fet backward or forward by them ; of 
that they can at pleafure thai^ their condition to 
ape 08, or inferior beingd ; and confequendy att 
not apt haftily to credit ftories of portentSy Bcc;, 
filch as cannot be true, unlefs the natures of things 
and their manner of being be quite renverfed : ytt 
(I will repeat it again) as men may be lb placed 
as to become, even by the free exercife of their 
o#<rn powers, inftruments of God*s partkolar pro* 
vidence toother men (or animals) ; {o may y^ well 
fuppofe, that thefe higher beings may be fo diflri;' 
^iv/^i through theuniverfe, and fubjeA to fuch ait 
oeconomy (1^ I preetn4not to tell what that is), 
as may render them alfo inftruments of the fame 
providence ;^ and that they may, in proportion to 
their greater abilities, be enable, conJifiHiftf with 
the laws of nature^ fome way or dthltr, tha not in 
our way, of influencing human aiiairs iii pit)per 
places. 

Laftly^ what I have ventured to lay bcfin:eyou 
I would not have to be fo underftood, as if I pe- 
remptorily affertei things to be juft in this man- 
ner, or pretended to impofe my thoughts upon any 
body elfe : my defign is only to fhew, how JE en-- 
deavour to help my own narrow conceptions. 
There muft be other ways above my underffiand- 
ing **, by which fuch a Bemg as God is may take 
care of private cafes without interrupting the or- 
der of the univerfe, or putting any of the parts of 
it out of their channds. We may be fure Here- 

h OOx oM«^*c «?»3-€^8r®* dfjufpivai t(fij eiis. *' God d0C9 not af« 

" ford afliftance in the fame manner as man docs." Ph. Jud. 

gards 
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gards^ every thing as being what it is ; and that 
thcftfore riis laws muft be accommodated to the 
true gen&is's ahd capacities of thofe- things, which 
are i^eftcd by them. T[1ie purely material ^rt of 
the iMM isgdvernd by fuch, as are fuited to the 
ftate of a being, which is infenjible^faffive onfyj and 
every where and always the fame: and thefe feem 
to be fimpte and few, and to tarry natural agents 
into- one conftant roid. But intelligent^ aSiive^ free 
beings Wiuft be under a government of another 
form. They muft, truth requiring it, be confiderd 
as beings^ who may behave themfelves as they 
ought, or not ; as beings lufceptive of jdeafare and 
pain ; ^s beingSy who not only owe to God all that 
they are or have, bufc are (or may be) fenfibk of 
this, ■ajid:^;to ^hom therefore it ttm^-ht natural 
uj3on fnany oecafiohi tbfapplicate Him- for mercy, 
dcfctttie^ diredbioh, affiftance; laftly, ^j beings; 
whofe-cafes idmit great variety: - and tfierefort that 
infiuencej by which He is prcfent to them, muft 
be different from that, by which gravi^tipn iand 
coninion fhanomena are produced vx matter. This 
feenls to be as it were a piiblicinfiuence, the other 
private, ahfweririg private cafii, and prayers ; this 
to operate direftly upon the body, the other more 
dpeciallyupon the mind, and upon the body by 
it, fc?f. fiutl forbear, feft I- fhould go too far out 
of my depth : only adding in general, that God 
cannot put things fo far out of His own power^ as 
that He fhould not for ever gtn^ern trzx)!hS^ions and 
events in Hiis own world.; nqr can perfeSI know* 
ledge and power ever want proper m^zxis toat- 
chieve what is fit to be done. So that, tho what I 
have* advanced ihouM ftand for nothing, there mof 
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ftill be a particular providence notwithftandifig'tKe 
forementiond diffic^ty. . Artd then, if there may he 
one, it will unavoidably foliowy that there ij one : 
becaufe in the defcription of providence^ P..171; 
nothing is fuppofed with refpieft to particular xafes^ 
but that they Ihould be providied for in ftich a man- 
ner as will at laft ^^r^^ beji iwiik reafin ; and to al- 
low, that this may be done, and yet- fay, that it is 
not done, implies a blafphemy that creates horror ; 
it is to charge the Perfe£i being with one (rf the 
greateft imperfeaionsy and to make Him not fo 
much as a reafonable being. 

I conclude then, tliat it is as certain, that there 
is z farlicubr. providence^ as that God is a Being 
oiperfeSi reafon. For if men are treated according 
to reafon, they muft be treated according to what 
they are : the virtuous, the jufl, the compaflio- 
hate, (Sc. as fucby and the vitious, unjuft, cruel, 
fcfr. according to what ibey are : and thdr feveral 
cafes muft be taken and confiderd as fbey are: 
which cannot be done WixhoMt fucb a providence. 

Againft all this it has been, as one might well 
exp^&iy objeSed of oldy that things do not feem to 
be (dealt according to reafon j virtuous and good 
men very oft laboring under adverfity, pains, per- 
fecutions, whilft vitious, wicked, cruel men pre- 
vail and flourifh K But to this an anfwer (in which 

Ilhall 

* Si cureth \P'ij\ homines^ Bene bonis Jit, male malis : fuodnunc 
abeft', ** If they (the Gods) had any regard for men, things 
" would go well with good men, and ill with bad men ; but it 
** isotherwife now." Jp. Cic. The Je^s, who call this cafe 
)h IIIDI pu?n 'h jni pns> "evilto thcrighteon8,andgood 
*i to the wicked/* have written many things. aboQt it^ tp be 
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1 (hall a little further explain myfdf ) is ready. 
it might be taken out of that, which has been given 
to the Manicbean objeftion under prop. VIl. But 
I fhall here give one more direct : and let tbat and 
tbis be mutually aiCfting and fupplements each to 
the other, i. We are not always certain, who are 
gooJ^ who wicked ^. If we truft to fame and re-., 
ports, thefe may proceed, on the one hapd, from 
partial friendftiip, or flattery ; on the other, from 
iU-natured furmifes and confl:ru6tions of things, 
envy, or malice; and on either, from fmall matters 
aggrandized, from miftake, or from the unfkilful 
relation even of truth itfelf. Oppofite parties make 
a merit of blackening their adverfaries ^, aqd 

fecn in their books : Mo, mbok. S, Iqquar, Men.hamma. Nahh. 
ah, ^c. So have the Heathen philofophers too ; Senecay Flu- 
tarchj Plotinus^ Simplicius, al. But the anfwers of neither are 
always juft. God forbid that ihould be thought true, which is 
afferted by Glauco, ap. Flat, that the juft, if they had Gygei^% 
ring, would do as the unjuft, and Sti */rf« ixmy SUai^^ dwd dmy • 
xfle^^i?®*, »x. " that no man is juft voluntarily, but is forced to 
«' be fo." Or that mS.Hhafid, andM^«. bamma. lV JJII pHS 
JJIP*! P pnS- ** Evil befalls the righteous, and the unrighte- 
** ous inherit good." The reafon aflignedfor this cafe in ano- 
therplaceis fomething better : Pl^rt b^7 Ofc^ nON^ nV;U ^13 
^a^')^ r^^rs n4 nniwn. "Wherefore let them not fay, thatif 
** good does not befall fuch an one, then he is a wicked man/' 
But the way of folving it in Niflm, hbaiy. by PIOU^JH ^U^J» 
" a revolution of fouls," or what the Cabbalifls call "113^J?f 
** tranfmigration," is worft of all. 

^ Cadit W Ripheusy juftiffimus unus ^uifuit in Teucris, fcf 
fer*vantij/tmus aqui, Dis aliter vifiim, " Rifheus alfo was flain, 
** who was one of the m^fljuft men amongft the Trojans^ and 
" a very ftrift preferver of equity 5 but die Gods muft be fub- 
** mitted to." Viita. 

1 Firtutes ipfas invertimus, ** We turn even virtues into 
?* vices." HoR. 

brightening 
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tie of their nurfes or illiterate parents and com- 
panions, or by the faftiion of the country : and 
people of difering religions judge and condemn 
each other by their own tenents ; when both of 
them cannot be in the right, and it is well if «- 
tber of them are. To which may be added, that 
the true charafters of men muft chiefly depend 
upon the unfeen part of their lives \ fince the trued 
and beit religion is molt private, and the greatefl: 
wickcdnefs endeavours to be fo ^. Some arc mo- 
deft, and hide their virtues : others hypocritical, 
and conceal their vices under fliews of fanftity, 
good nature, or fomething that is fpecious. So that 
it is many times hard to difcem, to which of the 
two forts, the good or the bad^ a man ought to be 
aggregated. 2. It rarely happens, that we are com- 
petent judges of the good or bad fortune of other 
people ^. That, which is difagreeable to one, is 
many times agreeable to another, or difagreeable 
in a lefs degree. The mifery. accruing from any 
inflidion or bad circumftance of life is to be com- 
puted as in p. 53, 54 : or according to the refift- 
ence and capacity of bearing it, which it meets 

p Fifa pojifcenia celant, " that part of lift which they keep 
'* fecret from the world" (in Lucr,) may be aptly applied to 
the wicked. Multifamam^ tonfcienttam pauci verentur, " Many 
" are afraid of common report, but few ftand in awe of their 
** own confciences." Pliny jun. 

^ Neqi mala W bona, qua 'uulgus putat: ntuUt, qui cwtfltc- 
tart ad'verfis 'videntur, beati ; acpleriq\ quanquam magnasfer opes, 
miferrimi, ^c. " We are not to judge things to be good or 
*• bad, from the opinion which the vulgar have of them; for 
" • abundance of people are happy, who have many difficulties 
" to ftruggle with; and a great many men are very miferable, 
" though they be very rich." Tacitus. 
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With. If oftc man can dairy a weight of four or 
five hundred" pounds as well as another can the 
weight of one hundred, by thefe different weights 
they will tM iqualfy loaded. And fa the fame po- 
verty or difgrace, the feme wounds, &fr. do not 
give the /am pain to all men. The apprehenfion 
of but a' *oSf^to be opend is worfe to fome, than 
the appa^atH^'^tot an execution is to others : and a 
tewTi may be more terrible and fenfible to tender 
natures, tha^l fimH is to the lenfelefs, or intrepid 
breed. The fame ftiay bciaid with refped tain- 
joymcnrs^^'rtfcli have different tafts, andtheufeof 
the fame things doe$ not begpt equal pleafure in jail* 
Befide^ we fcarce ever know the whole cafe. We 
do not fee the ine^iir^ flings and fecret pains^ which 
many of thofe men carry about them, whofe ex^ 
ternalipltVidoT and ilourifhing eftate is fo much ad- 
mired by beholders ' : nor perhaps fufiicicntly con- 

' Felictorem fu Mecanatem futas, cm amoribus atixio, (sf tno» 
rofee uxoris qmtidUma refudia deflenti, fomnus per Jympboniarum 
cantuMj ex ionginquo bene reforumtium^ quarlturf Mero fe licet 
fopiat,'^ ; tarn *vi^ilahit in ptufndy pf'atn ii/e IReguIus^ in cruee, 
-^ut duhiwm \n(m\fit^ an eledianefAti datd^ plures Reguli nafci, 
^m Mecitnates velint. •* Do yott think Mecanas was very 
** happy, who was always foUicitous about intrigues, and com* 
^' plaining of the refufals of an ill-matured wife, infomuch that 
«* he could have no other fleep» but what was procured hy the 
** agreeable found of foft mufic, at a diftance. Thofaedo2es 
** himfelf with wine, — he will be as reftlefs in a bed of down, 
'' as {Regubu) upon a gibbet.— So that there is no doubt, but 
** if fate would put it to men's choice, uiere would more men 
^'choofe to be^bom Regulus^s than Mecanas^^,^^ Sek. Ifti, 
fuos pro/elicibits ascitis, fi nm qua occurrunt, fed qua latent ^ 
nnikritis^ mfirijunt, ** Thofe men which you look upon to be 
*' happy, if you were to fee how different they are in private^ 
** from wh^t they are in public, you would think miferable." 
Idem* 
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w/»^«j man has undergone more in tbislife^ than 
ic would be reafonahle he (hould fuflfer, if there was 
no other ; yec thofe fufferings may not be unreafon- 
able, if tbert is another, For they may be n^ade 
up to him by fuch injoyments, as it would be rea« 
fonable for him' to prefer, even with thofe previous 
mortifications, before the pleafures of this life with 
.the lofs of them. And moreover, fometimes the onlf 
way to the felicities of a better ftate may lie through 
^ark and difficult pafles, difcipline to fome men 
being neceflary, to bring them to reflefl:, and tQ 
force them intx> fuch methods as may produce in 
them proper improvements; fuch, as otherwiie 
and of themfelves they would never have fain in. 
to. On the other fide, if vitious and wicked men 
do profper and make a figure ; yet it is poffible 
their fufferings hereafter may be fuch, as that the 
excefs of them above their paft injoyments may be 
.equal to xhtjuft mulli of their villanies. and wick- 
cdnds. And further, their worldly pleafures (which 
muft be fuppofed to be fuch as are not philofopfii- 
cal, or moderated and governd by reafon and ha- 
bits of virtue) being apt to fill the mind, and in- 
grofe the whole man, and by that means to ex- 
clude almoil all right reflexions^ with the proper 
applications of them, may be the very caufes of 
their ruin ; whilft they leave them under fuch de- 
fefts at the end of their days^ as we (hall fee after- 
ward tend to unhappinefs. 

If what is bbjefted be in many inftances- true, 
this only infers the necefjlty of a future ftate : that 
is, if good and bad men are not refpeclively treat- 
ed according to reafon in this life^ they may yet be 
fo treated, if this and another to follQW be taken 

together 
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together into the account ^. And perhaps it is (as 
I have been always apt to think) in order to con-' 
vincc us of the. certainty of a future ftate, that in- 
ftances of that kind have been fo numerous. For he- 
muft not only be guilty of blafphemy, but reduced 
to the greateft abfurdity, who, rather than he will 
own there is fuch a ftate,. is forced to make God> 
2iXi unreafonabk Being/' : which I chink amounts- 
to a ftrong demonftration, that there is one. But 
of. that more bereaften 

XIX, If we would behave ourfelves as being what 
we cannot but he fenfible we are^ towards GOD as 
being what He is according to the foregoing propq/i-. 
tions'^ or, if we would endeavour to behave ourfelves 
towards him according to truths we muft obferve tbefe 
following and the like particulars. 

I. We mufi not pretend to reprefent Him by any 
piSiure or image whatfoe^er ^. Becaufe this is flatly 

^ Diviiie providence and the immortality of the foul muft 
(land and fall together. ee^Ti^ev «» friv i.it%\arM iym^^tA S-aTt- 
f or. •* Jf you take away the one, the other will follow." Plut. 

c T«To TtfWTo'ir in To^ ^ji eiitf'd'ai i7r«/ ©Mr* I o?t« ^j 4rpo?o«r, %" 
4tporoH9vct fii ^yift^of « Mti KSti Hiuuofi «* It is the fame thing to 
*• think there is no God^ or if there be one, that he does not 
** govern the world ; or if he does govern it, he is not a good' 
** add juft governor." HiERoCL. 

^ Sure no body ever did in reality pretend to do this. Ac-, 
cording to Diog, L, the Egyptians fet up tlydxfxalct, « fome or- 
** naments," in their temples, •»"» /*i «<ri?«/ rif *w ei? /uiofph : for 
that very reafon, becaufe they did not know his ihape ; or, how 
to reprefent Him. Their images feem to have bc^en fymbols 
or hieroglyphics, expreffing fomething of their fcnfe or opinion 
concerning Him. For, as Maimonides obferves, no man ever 
did or ever will worlhip an idol, made of metal, ftone, or 
\^ood| as that Being who made heaven and earth. 

P to 
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to deny his incorporcity, incomprchenfiblc nature, 

2, H^e ought to be fo far from dottig tbiSy that 
even the language we ufe^ when we ffeak cf Hm^ 
and efpeciaUy of His pofitive nature and ejfentialpro- 
pertiesy ought not only to be cbofen with the utmafi 
care^ but alfo to be underftood in the fuhlime^ fenfe : 
and the feme is true with refpeii to our thoughts, 
nmt. mutand ^ Or thus : wc mufl: endeavour to 
think and fpeak of Him in the moft reveretU terras 
and moft proper manner we are able ^ y keeping 
withal this general concluiion, and as it were ha- 
bitual reflexion in our minds, that, tho we do the 
beil we can. He is ftill fomething above aU our 
conceptions ; and defiring, that our faint expreflions 
may be taken as aiming at a higher and morc^- 
portionable meaning. To do otherwife implies not 
only, that His mode of exiftence and efiential at- 
tributes are comprchenfible by us, but alfo (which 
is more) that our words and phrafe$, taken from 

• }i(m eft duhiumy ^m reiigio MuUa fit^ vhicunq\ Jhrndachrum 
eft, <' Without doubt there can be no true re]igioo« where 
•• there are ^ny images." Lact. 

^ 'tic ytif ifytf 0-«fuiT^ ro ^mikiturnuh rt Imr^xinu, itm n^ 

«' 4^A:? ^^oV*"* tUsuot KQ/Lua-^cu^ *• For as, when any thiilff is 
*• done by the body, it is done grofsly, fo, when any thing is 
" done by the foul, U is done according to its own will, axut 
«' by fuch reprefentations as are agreeable to it's thouftkfe j 
" wherefore it is but reafonable to think, that fins ia our 
•* thoughts are not mere imaginations only, but works really 
« done in the foul." St Basil. 

g eiov ftTToic iwA^lA luhrtt, '« To think nothing but what i>. 
" worthy of God." St Cur vs. 

among 
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among aurfelvcs ^ and thcobjedls of our faculties, 

are adequate exprelEons of them : contrary to truth. 
To explain m^felf by a few inftances. When 

we aicrtbc»ervy to God, or implore His mercy ^ it 
muft not be underftood to be mercy like that, 
which i^ called ccmpajfum in us. For tho this be a 
very diftingulfhing afFcftion in human nature *, 
to which we are made fubjed for good reafons, 
the conftitution of the world and circumftances 
of our prefent ftate making it neceffary for us to 
€onipaffionate each the fufierings of another ^ yet it 
is accompanied with uneafinefs^ and muft therefore 
not be afcribed ftridtly to God in that fenfe^ in 
which it is tofed wheh afcribed to ourfelves. It 
perhaps may not be amife to call it Divine mercy^ 
or the like ; to diftinguiih it ! and to fhew, that 
we mean fomething, which, tho in our low way 
of fpeaking and by w(tf of analogy we call it by 
the fame name, is yet in the perfeft nature of God 
very different. Or we may confider it in genera) 
as the. manner, in which God refpeSs poor fuppli- 
ants and proper objefts for their good. For cer- 
tainly the refpe3 or relation, which lies between 
God, confiderd as an uHcbangeabk Being, and on4 

^ We ttfe them (and (jfJcak-, as the Jews every where incul- 
cate, CJTtK ^J3 p^D9 " according to the languageof nien'7 
only tt^o^m oJic«i«c <r{0r»^o^'«c*— Tc2 «yo/ucrr« «•«]»* «^iy dydortiftifm 

/berr«#l^v7if> « for want of proper words, — we convert our fa« 
** voiirite words into metaphors." Plot. 

* MoUtffimA corda ^MtmacAO gtners darefe naturafatttur^ J^<* 
UubryHms d$dit, hdRc nofiri fars 9fHmdfenfis.^-''^eparat hoc nos 
a grege mutoram, t^c. ** Nature confefles that ihe has given 
** to mankind heatts that are very foft (and eafy to be afiec^ 
" ted). She has given them tears, which are the bcft part o# 
*' oar fcn&s— --for thefe diftinguifli as from h-uti creatures.'' 
]vv. 
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that is humble and fupplicates and endeavours to 
qualify himfelf for mercy, cannot be tht fame vrith 
that, which lies between the fame unchangeable 
God and one that is obftinate, and will not fuppli- 
cate, or endeavour to qualify himfelf ^ : that is> 
the fame thing, or Being, cannot refpe6t oppofite 
and contradiSlory charafters in the fame manner s 
him who does behave himfelf as before, arid him 
who does not. Therefore when we apply to the 
mercy of God, and beg of him to pity our infir- 
mities and wants, the deQgn is not to move His 
affeUions^ as good fpeakers move their auditors by 
the pathetic arts of rhetoric, oit hearty beggars 
theirs by importunities and tears •, but to" exprefs 
our own fenfe of ourfelves and circumftances in 
fuch a manner, as may render us more capable of 
the emanations of Divine goodnefs, and// to re- 
ceive fuch inftances of His beneficence, as to us 
may feem to be the effefts of compajfion^ tho they 
proceed not from any alteration in the Deity. For 
it may be, and no doubt is agreeable to perfeft 
reafon always and without alteration^ that he, who 
labors under a fenfe of his own defeds, honeftly 
ufes his beft endeavours to mend what is amifs,' 
and (among other things) flies for relief to Him, 
upon whom his being and all that he has do de- 
pend, fhould have many things granted him^ 
which are not given to the carelefs, obdurate, un- 
ojking^ ^ part of mankind j tho his expreffions and 

k The ratio of G to M+q is different from that of G to 
M — q : and yet G remains unalterd. 

I ri/Jc fltr idh r£ <9^t Tate lpfA.dc twti^^ffiif /um Oiiv vt/ o J^ofAi «t- 

f i/jtac eeoc i " Why Ihould God, who is in his own nature be- 
" neficent, give any thing to a being whofe appetites are in his 
*' own powxT, if he do(:§^Dt alk it ?'' Hierocl. 
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manner of addrefs, with all his care^ are ftill inade- 
• quate^ and below the Divine nature. In fliort, by • 
our applications we cannot pretend to produce any 
alteration in the Deity, but by an alteration in 
ourfelves we may alter the relation or refpeft lying 
between him and us. 

As God is a pure, uncompounded Being, His 
zttrihuttsof mercy ^jujiice^ &c. cannot be as we con- 
ceive them : becaufe in him they are t^ne. Perhaps 
they may more properly be called together Divine 
reafon : which, as it exerts itfelf upon this or that 
occafion, is by us varioujly denominated. 

Here it muft not be forgot, that mercy or mercies 
are many times taken for advantages or benefits 
injoyd by us : and then they are properly afcribed 
to God, from whom they proceed as the effeds of 
His beneficence and providence. 

When we fpeak (^ the knowledge of God, we muft 
not mean, that He knows things in the way that we 
do : that any intention or operation of His mind is 
requifite to produce it : that He apprehends things 
by any impreflions made upon Him : that He rea- 
fons by the help of ideas : or even that the know- 
ledge, which in us is moft intuitive and immediate^ 
does in any degree come up to the mode in which 
He knows things. We muft rather intend, in ge- 
neral, that there is nothing, of which He is, or 
can be ignorant : which has been faid already ; and 
is, I am afraid, as much as we can fafely fay. 

When glory^ honor ^ praifi "* are given to God ; 
or He is faid to do any thing for His o^n glory ^ or 

we 

** thing greater and better, than praife, belongs to that which 

P 3 "is 
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we to propofe the glory of His name in what wc 
4o i thofe words fhould not be taken as (landing 
for /i&j/ ibW of glory and applaufe, which is fo in- 
duftrioufly foyght, and capricioufly ^ diftributed 
among us mortals, and which I will take this op^ 
portunity to handle a little more largefy^ in oirda 
to give here a fpecimen of the world, and favc 
that trouble in another place. Among us iome are 
celebrated for fmall matters, either through the ig-; 
norance of the multitude, the partiality of a fat-* 
tion, the advantage of great friend(hips, the ufual 
deference paid to men in eminent ftations, or mere 
good luck ** i and others for atchieving fiick fkings^ 
as if they were duly weighed, and people were 
not impofed upon by faife mfionSj firft introduced 
in barbarous times, and fince poliihd and. brought 
into fafhion byhiftorians, poets, and flatterers, 
would appear rather to be a dilgrace to favages 
than any recommendation of rational and cwilized 
natures. Strength, and courage, and beauty, and 
parts, and birth are foUowd with encomiums and 
honors, which, tho they may be the felicities and 
privileges of the pofleflbrs, canftot be their meriPj 
who received them gratis^ and contributed no- 

** is perfedlly good.'* Therefore o eteV i&T«>«9oy, « God and 
*' perfect goodnefs'* are above praife. A r i st . Oi t* j 3-wV israi- 
»*irafc >t\o7o/ «Vif, i/4,7f avTut ifi«irT«. *• They who praife the 
•• Gods, make themfelves ridiculous, for that is to equal them 
" with ourfelves." Andron, Kho. 

n C/eon, only a fongfter [omToO, had a ftatue at TMes, kept 
as facred, when FMar himfelf had none. See the ftory in 
Athenneus, 

What^fWf^i fays oi Alexander^ is true of many an other 
heroe : pro wirtute erat felix tementas, " that his fuccefsfbl 
•• rafhncfs was efteemd virtue.*' 

thing 
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thing p themfclves toward the acquifition of them : 
whilft real virtue and induftry (which, even when 
unfuccefsful, or oppreft by ill health or unkind 
fortune, give the trueft titk to praife) lie difregard- 
ed, Thirft after glory, when that is defired merely 
for its own fake, is founded in ambition and va- 
mty ^ : the thing itfelf is but a drecm^ and imagi- 
nation ; fince, according to the differing humors 
and fentiments of nations and ages, the fame thing 
may be cither j^&r/^ai or inglmoui : the effe£t of it, 
confiderd ftill by itfeif, is neither more health, nor 
cftate, nor knowledge, nor virtue to him who has 
it ; or if that be any thing, it is but vfbat mufi 
ceafe when the man ' dies : and, after all, as it lives 
but in the breath of the people, a little fly envy or 
a new turn of things extingtxifhes it % or perhaps 
it goes quite out of itfdf ^ Men pleafe thcmfelves 
with notions of immortaUty^ and fancy a perpetuity 
of fame iecured to thcnifehres by books and tef- 
timonks of hiftorians: but, alas! it is a ftupid 
delufion, when they imagin themfclves frtjent^ 

F TumesukoDrtforwnfangtdnej Um^uan Fecerit ifft uHquid^ 
&fc. " You puffyoorfelf up, becauie yoa are of the noble blood 
** of the Drufi J as if you had done fomc (great) thing yoiir- 
** felf.*" Juv. 

9 Gloria quantalibet qmd erit, Ji gloria timtum eft? '^ What 
'« fignifies thelug^H degree of glory, if it be only nftre glc« 
^ ry ?" Juv. 

' non nnoi \n am nnpa nnoi jkd am. «To- 

" day here, and to-morrow in the grave j now a man, and 
«• then a worm." S. Hhas. 

• KT«ft0t(rf«\t0^T«iToii. "AveryaBcertainp<rfIeflion."PH.JuD; 

t Even the gre^]^«mrVin Egyfi^ tho it ftill remains, hatlt 
not been able to preienre the /nffttMiv of its builder j whichis 
\q^^ on^ may jniUy wonder liowr. 

P 4 an4 
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and injoying that fame at the reading of their fteiy 
after their death. And, befide, in reality the 
man is not known ever the more to poflerity, bc- 
caufe his name is tranfmitted to them : he doth 
not live,, becaufe his name does. When it is faid, 
y. C^efar fubdued Gauly beat Pompey^ changed 
the Roman commonwealth into a monarchy, fcfr. 
it is the fame thing, as to fay, the conqueror 
of Pompey^ &c. was defar : that is, C4tfar and 
the conqueror .of Pompey are the fame thing ; 
and Cafar is as much known by the one defigna- 
tion ias by the other. The amount then is only 
this : that the conqueror of P^«^ conquerdPw»- 
fey ; Or fome body conquerd Pompey 5 or rather, 
fince Pompey is as little known now as Cafar^ fome 
body conquerd fome body "*. Such a poor bufinefs is 
this boafted immortality ^ : and fuch, as has been 
here defcribed, is the thing called glory among us ! 
The notion of it may ferve to excite them, who 
having abilities to ferve their country in time of 
real danger, or want, or to do fome other good^ 
have yet not philofophy enough to do this upon 
principles of virtue, or to fee through the glories 
of the world (juft as we excite children hypraiftng 
them ; and as we fee many good inventions and 
improvemenjis proceed from emulation and vani- 

" Tat oyifAttTdL tSif tvxKAt vo\vujuvnTmf f wir *rg^7r«» rtim yxmcsf' 
fAitrd ;«■/. '* The names of thofe, who in former times were 
** very much celebrated, are now fome way or other become 
•« quite obfolete.'' M. Anton. 

v^vAKAt Ttdrirx^TA. ^< The longeflfameamongil pofterity is bat 
** ihort, by reafon of the quick fuccefiion by poor mortals dy- 
" ing, who know neither thejnfclvcs, nor any that died foxnc 
*' time ago." Z/. 

; ' ty): 
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ty) : but to difcerning men this fame is mere air, 
and the next remove from nothing * ; what they 
defpife, if not fliun. Ithink there are two confide- 
rations, which may juftify a defire oi fome glory 
or honor : and'icarce more. When men have pcr- 
formd any virtuous adions, or fuch as fit eafy 
upon their memories, it is a reafonable pleafure to 
have the teftimony of the world added to that of 
their own confciences, that they have done well ^ : 
and mote than that, if the reputation acquired by 
any qualification or a£lion may produce a man any 
real comfort or advantage (if it be only proteftion 
from the infolencies and injuftice of mankind ; or 
if it enables him to do by his authority more good 
to others), to have this privilege muft be a great 
fatisfadion, and what a wife and ^W man may be 
allowd, as he has opportunity, topropofeto^him- 
felf. But then he propofes it no farther than it may 
be ufeful: and it can be no farther ufeful than he 
wants it. So that, upon the whole, glory^ praife^ 
and the like, are either mere vanity^ or only valu- 
able in proportion to our defers and wants. If then 
thofe words are underftood according to the im- 
port and value they have among men^ how dares 
any one think, that the Supreme being can pro- 
pofe fuch a mean end to Himfelf as our praifes ^ 
He can neither want^ nor value them, jlkxanderj 

* Expende Hannihahm : quot lihras in duce fummo Invenies f 
** Weigh Hannibal in the fcales, and fee how many pounds 
** there remain of that great commander." Juv. 

7 MixeA '<^^* ^' lyraufoi atuKTol eia-tfy fif oo'Of «tv o i7r»lfiifxtf& 
yym^^n fjc«rov tSu Xf>oftlrofy ntfoo-iv IttvrS' *r$ ^l vVfg nUrof dWi' 
nrg/iof, *x. " Praifes may be borne, fo long as the perfon praifed 
** knows that sil the things which are faid belong to him, bat 
** all, that is beyond this is nothing to the purpofe." Lucian. 

according 
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according to his taftc of things, it may well be fup- 
pofed would have been proud to have heard that 
he Ihould be the fubjeft of fame iecond Homer % 
in whofe fheets his name might be inbalmed for 
ages to come ; or to have been celebrated at AtbetUy 
the mother of fo many wits and captains : but fure 
even be^ with all his vanity, could not propofe to 
himielf as the end of all fais fatigues and dangers 
only to be praifed by children^ or rather bf worms 
and infeasj if they were capable of fhewing fome 
faint fenfe of liis greatnefs \ And yet how fiurfliort 
is this comparifon ! In conclnfion therefore, tho 
men have been accviftomd to ipeak of the Deity 
in terms taken from prmcesy and fucfa dik^ as 
they have, in their weakneis, admired i tho theft 
are now incorporated into the language of Di<» 
vines ^ and tho, confidering what defbfts tbereare 
in our ways of thinking and ^leaking, we cannot 
well part with them all : yet we muft femmiber to 
exali the fenfe of them^ or annex fome mental qua- 
lification to the ufe of them. As, if God he faid 
to do things for His own glory, the meaning I 
humbly conceive muft be, that the tranfcendent ex- 
cellence of His nature may be colkfted from the 
form of the world and adminiftration of things in 
it ; where there occur fuch marks of inexprcffiWe 
wifdom and power, that He needed not to have 
given us greater y had He only intended His own 

« M«x«e/'*f «tt>rcr ['A;t'^xl«] St/ nffi f«K fiXK 4V/s*v, xA "rAiti- 
•rjr*«c fti^ixir Jtrf^wt®' itv^** " He eftecmd him (Achilles) hap- 
** py, becaufe he bad a faithful friend while livings aod one 
^ tboc celebrated him highly after he was dead/* Plvt. 

« As PfitphoM was celebrated by the hinis^ fingiog Ml>«cdv«# 
id.w> ** Pjapbon is a great God." M. Tyr. 

glory: 
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gkry : or fomething to this purpofe.^Or if the glo- 
ry of what o^ do, be afcribed to //i/9i} bythismuft 
be fignified, that no glory is due to us, who have 
no powers, but what originally depend upon Him i 
and that we defire therefore to acknowledge Him 
to be the true author of all that, which is laudaUe 



in us *. 



When we thank God for any deliverance or in*- 
joyment, this muft not be fo underftood, as if He 
could value Himfdf upon our ceremonious acknow^ 
k^mentSy or wanted complements, or any return 
fraoi us. // is rather a profeflion of the fenfi we 
have of our wants and defeats, of the beneficence 
of His nature, and the greatnefs or feafonablenels 
of the mercies received : an effort of a poor dc* 
pendent being, who defires to own things, as far 
as he is able, to be what tbey are ^ ; and efpecially 
to beget in himfelf fuch a di^fition of mind, as 
he ought to have towards his Almighty benefaHor. 

When we are faid to htfervants of Gody or to 
firve Him, or do Him fervicey thefe phrafes are 
not to be taken as when one man is (aid to be ler* 
vant of another y or to do him fervice. For here it 
implies the doing of fomething, which is ufeful and 

* Hottorihus mtBt 'Cum dtis grattas apmus ^ turn nihil noftrie 
UpuH affumftuM arhitramur. ** When honors are heaped upoa 
<* us— —and we return thanks to the Gods, we do not rfien 
*' take any of the merit to ourfelves." Cic. "On 4r «>«S-o» 
o^<i7yr fic Stor dtdirt/iwu «* When you do any good thing^ 
*• afcribe it to God." A faying of Bias of. Diog. L. 

ZfAtH <r«f iMiiU iiifAfiit dmiyttHf toxtt&^^fff^ iix^Lm At *h* " For 
<< tho we cannot do the thing as it OQ^t to be done— -—yet it 
" is hut jufk and fit that we ofier up 9ttr tkaakfgiving, £s^ hk 
** as is in our power/' Chrys. 

beneficial 
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beneficial to the man who is ferved, and what he 
wants^ 'or fancies he wants : but nothing of want 
can be fuppofed in God, nor can we any way be 
p'ofitabk or fcrviceable to Him. To ferve Him 
therefore muft rather be to worjhip or adore Him 
(of which fomething by and by). And thus that 
word in another language, of which our ferve is 
but the tranflation, is frequently ufed : as to ferve 
a graven image ^ is to worjhip the image ; but can- 
not figpify the doing of any thing, which may be 
' fcrviceable or ufefiil to the dfead ftone» Or to fervt 
God may be underftood in a fenfe ibmething like 
that : Serve the king of Babylon *. For they were 
faid to ferve the king of Babylon^ who ownd his 
authority, and lived according to his laws> tho they 
did nothing, nor had any thing perhaps, which 
could be particularly ferviceahU to him : and {o 
they may be faid to ferve God^ or to be Hisy^- 
vantSy who live in a continual fenfe of His fove- 
raign nature and power over them, and endeavour 
to conform themfelves to the laws which He has 
impofed upon them ^ In thefe fenfes we pray, that 
we may live to ferve Him : that is, we pray, that 
we may live to worlhip Him, and praflife thofc 

-» Qnnij) vn on^b^DQ hn : Voa ^in^jj^D. « aii they 

*' who ferve images, are worfhippers of images," ^Jim.paf. 
Deut. xii. mention is made of the places, l2^ nut) "lUJN 
HI Q''Un» *' where the nations fsrved their images, feTf.'* 
in the Chaldee paraphrafe it is faid inVs> " worfhipped them ;*' 
and in the Septuagint it is faid ^^r^iway^ " worfhipped them '• 
(in the ecclefiaftical fenfe) and the fame in the Fuigar Latin. 
« ^nn "1^0 HN nap. "Serve the king of J?.7V(?».'* 
* Plato applies the word y^f^^ even to the laws thcmfelve« 
b that phrafe, w«, iuM^^if rrou f^f^oK, " to ferve the laws." ' 

laws 
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Jaws of reafon and viitue,. to which rational na- 
tures are by Him (ubjefted «. 

Many more reflexions might be made upon epi^ 
tbets and wtys of /peaking^ introduced by cuftoih, 
from rude antiquity, or by neceflity following from 
the narrownefs either of men's minds, or their lan- 
guage. It is plain, that love^ anger^ bandsj eyes^ 
&c. .when afcribed tx) -God, cannot import fiidi 
todify parts or pafTions as are found in. us. Even 
the pronouns, «»y, tby^ bis (as His people. His 
houfe, Cffr.) require much tefnper in the ufe of 
them ^. 

3. ff^e Jhall find ourfelves bound to worjhip Him^ 
in the beft manner we can. For by worfliipping Him' 
I mean nothing but owning Him to be what He 
is J and ourfelves to be what we are^ by fome more 
folemn and proper aft : that is, by addrefling our- 
felves as His dependents to Him as the Supreme 
caufey and Governor of the worlds with acknowledg- 
tnents of what we injoy, petitions for what wc; 
really want, or He knows to be convenient for us *, 

and 

% *JS.Kti}ft$ liJlf f fai ^<Xe/i^«w» yftSfAne i9Apix,^frK> '* We give- 
" no more to Him^ than to one whom we freely a(;knowledge 
*' to have the dominion over us." Ph. Jud. 

h j^a^ ^^DU;0. " The wife will underftand. 

i Care mud be taken how we pray, left we fhould afk what 
may be hurtful to us. OOMuf ioti*7 ^mohxHs ^fpo/jtn^'iUe yt tv^oa'^tT' 
^Ah ^«'«r AC)* f^^f^ 'fit tuirof tOx^/uitt^ /AtydXct Kiut,di /o»«y ^Ayci^d, ■ 
" for there feems to be need of great prudence, left a man, by* 
•' not rightly underftanding himfelf, fliould allc for fuch things 
" as he imagins to be good for him, but which are indeed ' 
«• great evils.*' Plato. E^vertere domos totas, optantibus ipfa^ 
Di faciles, ^c, ** the Gods who are ready (to grant men's 
•• petitions) have overthrown whole houfea, at the requeftof* 
^' the owners, isfr/' is a Poet's obfervation. The author of 

S.Hhaf. 
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and the like. As if, ex.£r. I fhould in fome hum- 
ble and compofed manner ^ pray to that Abit^bty 
biing^ upon whom depends the exijience of the worH 
and by %vbofe providence I have been preferved to this 
moment^ arid injoyd many undeferved advantages^ tifot 
He would graciouify etccept my grateful fenji and ac- 
knowledgments of aUUis ben^ence towardme : that 
be would deliver me from tbe evil confequences of all 
mf tranjgrejfions and folUes : tbat He would indue am 
witb fucb difpo/tions and powers^ asmay carry me 
innocentfy and fafeJy through all future trials \ and 
may inable me upon all occq/ions to behave myfelf con* 
formabfy to the laws of reafoUy pio^|ly^ and wifely : 
that He would fuffer no being to i^ure me^ no mtf* 
fortune to befall mCj nor me to hurt myfelf iyanyer* 
ror or mifconduli of my own : that He would vouch- 
fafe me clear and diJlinSi perceptions of things ; with 
fo much hecdtb and prefperityj as may be good for me : 
that I may at leqft pafs my timeinpeace^ with con^ 
tentment^ and tranquillity of mind : and thatj having 
faithfully dif charged my duty to my famify and friends^ 
and endeavour d to improve myfelf in virtuous habits 
and ufeful knowledge ^ I may at laft make a decent and 
happy exit J and then find myfelf, in fome better fiate. 
Not to do this, or fomething like it, will certainly 
fall among thofe criminal omiffiom mentiond fed. I. 

S. Hbaf. adds, that wc ihould not pray for that 1ldab» >\X^ 

mwjjn, or pian ^od nu;j3J j^^^u;, or ii^n w^nu;. or 
D^iy ^iju;3 DJ rr'npn nu;j?^«;, "whichisnotpoffibicto 

** be done, ^r which cannot be done according to the coorfe of 
*' nature, or which is not fit to be done, or that the holy Being 
(God) fhould work a miracle and alter the world.** 

* n'7pcV uVniDoV ^J^y. « with my ey^s downward, 
f* andmy heart lifted np.** 

prop. 
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prop.V. For never tx> acknowledge the injoy-. 
ments and privilegps wc have received, and hold 
of God, k in efied to J^^ that we receive them^ 
frpm Him^ not to apply to Him for what wc 
want is to ^e^j either pur wants, or Ify ^ower of 
helpd^ us^^: and (pt on : . all oontrtiFy to truth. ^ 

It muft ever be ownd^ that no worihip can be 
proportionahle to the Divine nature and perfect 
tioni) .buty:et that we aie oUig^ todo whaf we 
can : tho'efore I added thafe words in tbt hefinum^ 
ner f9]^:<4^^\And it cauft^ be acknowlec^d fur« 
ttier, that thofe words, do not oblige us to be ^«. 
ter^i at our devotions neither \ For as in tha 
wor&ip of God we own Him to be wha^ Hkisj ia 
muft we do this as not denying ourielves to be 
wiaf *tve fre : beings not capable of bearing coa- 
tional iutmion of mind ; beings, that are incom- 
pai&d with many wantf^: which by the confthxitioii 
of our nature require to be fupplied, not wkhout 
Ciure and aSlivity joind to our prayers ; beings, that 
are n>ade for n^ny bamk/s h^oyments \ beii^^ 
that have many offices to p&cform one for another^ 
and beings, in whom, all things confideid, it wookt 

» nmiunn p ^pnoo ^:!j)-nbfirvn. " Pmycr — is 

** a branch of providence (hading us." Ajubq. pONO ^73. 

'Wi iV V^pio n^^nnu; poN^ nrawia. « He that bc- 

*• liefcs in providence, muft believe that prayer is profitable 
•• to him.' U 

» Like thofe *AMt/MirtU " wakeful .people ? at Ccffjhmti^ 
nople particularly, who continued divine fcrvice night and day 
nxjithcut intermiJftoH. Or the. Mejfaliani perhaps (rTSOt Ht^V' 
*«), ** (praying people") who placed (or pretended to place) 
all religion in prayer; A«^np r;i^o\«^{'«<f tJ ef^fOTwxJS •yo«voi«?/ufr«« 
'* and ib managed themfelves, as never to be at leifore for any 
f' thing clfe but prayer.'* V, Suic, 

be 
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be le/s reJpeSl to be conftantly in the formal adb of 
devotion, than it is to addrefs ourfelves to Him 
with prepared minds, at certain times, or upon 
certain occafions. To be always thus ingaged, if 
it could be, would be to make God what He is not : 
lince it feems to fuppole, that He wants it and we 
merit of Him by it i or that He is bound to give 
what we afk, without our endeavouring; or, at 
leaft, that He is a Being obnoxious to importunity 
and teafing. For thefe reaibns I have alio in the 
explication of my meaning inferted that limiution, 
iy fome fokmn and proper aH. 

Tho every man knows beft his own opportuni- 
ties and circumitances, and therefore may be moft 
able to judge for himfelf, how he may befi per- 
form this duty ; yet in general it may be faid, that 
to the doing of it fokmnfy and in the beft manner 
we can thefe things are required : an intent mind ", 
proper times and places^ a proper /?r)» of words, 
and a proptr pjiure. For if the mindht abfent, or 
attends not to what is faid, it is not the man that 
prays : this is only as it were the noife of a ma- 
chine, which is put into motion indeed, but without 
any confcioufnefs of its own aft. To repeat one's 
prayers with moving lips^ but alienated tbougbtSy is 
not to pray in the beji manner we can : becaufe it 
is not in a manner agreeable to what we are, or to 
truth. For this is to do it only zs /peaking^ and not 
as thinking beings. 

» nHsn nj'-M r\y\yyi n^^Nu; nVan ^d. "if a prayer 

•' is not performd with earnellncfs, it is no prayer." Maim. 
iba nn^n nVann. " a prayer fufpended in the mind,'! 
S. Hhas. and the like every where. 

Upon 
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Upon this account it will be certain, that ^7/ times 
and places cannot be equally proper **. Some times 
are ingrolled by the bufinefs oi life, and fome places e 
lie expoied to interruptions. Thofe of retreat and 
Jiknce ought to be fought, and, as far as fairly it 
may be, contrived. And for this further reafon, 
becaufethe farther we are removed from the notice 
of others, the clearer we ftand of all ojientation: 
that is, the more we do it upon the fcore oi truth 
and duty ; and this is again, the more truly and 
dutifully we do it. 

Our next care is a proper form of words. All 
prayer muft either be vocal, or mental. Now even 
that which is called mental can fcarce be made with- 
out words ^, or fomething equivalent ^. (I be- 
lieve. 
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• This in general is trae : notwithftanding which T do not. 
deny but there may be occafions, when ^^i' »»m/« T69r®*, y/i 

llxn-ii^H %eu^ii* iXXat xJly yifATA /xi »xfv«c> — Jidfotttf SI yuo%ey i^r/, 

aLAXia-Ai /ui§rti d-t^/utirur^ vift^ior /(ts*/ J^ Jif^eP^^* *<c dyocfiw 
\ptCd\KofrA j(sfi luid-* iMiTOf liAli^ofTA 9uxd( VOtilo'^Ai Uriftlt, x\^ 

•' the place is no hindrance, nor the time any interruption.— 
** let him Ih^w a fervent affcdlion of mind, for this is the per- 
•* fedion of prayer j and a woman, even whilft fhe is fpin- 
** ning or weaving, may in her thoughts look up to heaven 
** and call upon God with fervency ; and a man as he is going 
** to market, and walking by himfelf, may pray very inten- 
•* tively."^ S. Chrys. 

P 'O /aU xiy®* iftfitnnut ^foi4f ^ioe ard-e^rkc* i ^t Mf9ia yi^ 
vtrtu T^ Uyu *rd wgof to? 3-i^f. <* Words are the interpreters of 
•* our thoughts to men, and we alfo make known our thoughts 
<« to God by words.!' Ph. Jud. 

<! Cogitation itfelf, according to Plato^ is a kind of fpeech 
of the mind For he calls to ^yoHad-«i (cogitation) ** or think- 
•* ing," h6yofy h auirti vfis ojJrif i 4«X» ^**?PX*'^^> ^^BA ^^ 4r o"xoTJ», 
•* the language by which the foul explains itfelf to itfelf 

CL " when 



lieve, that «ven the dB^ and dumb form to thetm- 
fdves fome kind of langunge : I mean fomediiiig^ 
® whkh fufpplies the room of language.) For thoughts 
\ti their naked ftate^ devefted of all word$^ and 
taken mir%if iy stbmfelwsj ^iXft fach fubtk and fieec- 
ing things as are fcarce capable of making usf 
i^afanci in the mind $ at leaft of being dcttakMl) 
compared together, and ranged irixoJinteMC^. l£^ 
fentence may be fo made up of &nj^ ideas a^ to 
iUbfift in the mind by the hdp of tkofe imag^a 
which remain in the phantafy, after die mannerttf 
a fentence expneft in piShiteSj or by Um^fypUcs : 
yet fuch a fentence muft be very impeifedl^ thuoggh 
the wanf of grammatkAl Inflejdons, particles, and 
other additions neceflary to modify and conned 
die ideas, of which (particles, C^c.) there can be no 
images ' ; and indeed little more than a fet ofdif- 
jsinSid conc^onSt fcarce exhibiting iri^ /enf$ 
with^Qt the affiftance of language to M «p the 
blanks : and befide that, a pra^ cannot be ma^ 
out of fuch ientences as ch<^e« It is by the help of 
words^ at k>ft in great meafure, that we even rea- 
son and difcourfe within ourfelves, as well as com- 
municate our thoughts and difcourfe with others: 
and if any one obferves himfelf well, he will findi 
that he thinksj as well as Jjpeaks in fome language, 

*' when it confiders any thing." And fo PUtims, *0 «r fm x8- 
y^ ja(^/u« iS or +vic?> *<dJe vocftl word$ are aa imitatioH of 
•* thofeoftkefoul.'^ 

r MuItA fsni <veria, fu^, qu^Jl articuli, <(mne3unt numlrt^ 
erationis^ qua for?nari fimilitudUii nulla pofunf. '* There arc 
*' many words (partides) which are like foiaH joints, to con- 
<^ neft the feveral fentenccsi which caimot be exhibited by any 
" images." Cic. 

and 
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and that in thinking he fuppofes and runs over 
filently and habkually thoie ibunds, "(vhich in fpeak* 
ing he actually makes. This is the caufe why men 
can fcaroe write well in any language but their 
own : for whilft they think in their own, their ftyle 
and ipeech, which is but the portraiture of their 
thoughts, muft have the turn and genius of their 
own language, to ^at language Ibever the parti* 
cular words befong. In Ihort, wards feem to be as 
it were b&dies or vebicks to the fcnfe or meahing> 
which is the Jpiritual fart % and which without 
the other can hardly be fixt in the mind. Let any 
man try ingenuoufly, whether he can think over 
but that fliort prayer in Pkio^ Ta ju4v iS'Xa, htX* % 
abftrafted quite from thofe and all other words: 
One may ap^y his mind to the words of a prayer 
pronounced by another^ and by taking them in 
make thenl his own ; or he may be as it were his 
own reader, and pronounce them himfelf\ or he 
may lay before him a prayer in writings and fo carry 
his eyes and his mind together through it 5 or he 
may go over a form of words imprinted on his 
memory \ or he may put words together in his 
mind ex tempore : but ftiil in all thefe ways words 
and language are ufed. And fince to think over a 
fet of words cannot be a more adequate manner of 

* now l^hl ^)XD nm n!73 nVsn- ** a prayer, with- 
V out Ac intention of th€ iniai,is like a body without a foul." 

NxHfUAB. 

« A/c^. 2. The words of the Poet in Plato are thefe : " O 
•* Jupiter^ our king, g^vc us thofe things that are good for us, 
•• whether we a& for them or no ; and command thofe things 
*« that arc hurtful t» be kqpt from us, though wc pray for 
•• them/' 

0^2 addrefling 
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addreffing to God (who neither fpeaks, nor thinks 
like us) than to fpeak it over and think too ; and 
moreover, fince the wtry found oi the words afFedti 
us, and, when the form is ready prepared, and the 
mind freed from the labor of compofing, doth 
really help attention " ; I fay, fince this is the cafe, 
it muft be better, when we have opportunity, to 
pronounce a prayer '^, than only to think it over. 
But then it (hould be fpoken no louder (I mean 
when we pray privately), tjian juft to make it au- 
dible to ourfelves "". It is not upon God's account 
that we fpeak, fince he would know even our 

thoughts : 

« yn n J«3 vim ai« ^^^ " when a man fpeaks dif- 
** tinftly, it is always with intenfenefs." Abarb. That in S. 
Hbared, quoted out of p^J^D " the leflcr book of precepts," ex- 
plains this thus: JIJIO iVnD rho\ nbo VdI p'^p'^^ 
QUinr* " He will confidcr every word exadlly, as if he was 
•* looking over his debts." 

^ Ut eos [^deos,"] ftmper furU'^mente £sf nfoee ntefkremur. 

*' — That we may always worfhip them" {the Gods, in the 
ftyle of the Heatliens) " with a pure — mind, and with pure 
•' words." ClC.^n T«r«tA^»r4V•l' wV^o-ff, Ai^-^roTat, Kfeirloftst y*' 
yheifAtv, riru rh o-i ivxo^^fTv /uf>«i\«oT»T« ^v^iiret, ** That as 
** thou, O Lord, haft made us better than other creatures, fo 
" it becomes us the more to praife thy greatnefs ;" fays Solo* 
mon in his prayer «/. Jofeph, 

^ This we find often among the Dinim " orders " of the 

** It is neceflary in all our prayers, that we fo fpeak as to be 
«' heard by ourfelves." Maim. And R. Elax, Azquari^ havhig 
cited this paffage, adds N^ QW) Q^pDI^H' an lO'^DDH 
'^D1 NSi^ N*? VJfN^ JJ^iDU;n, ** In getreral the judges agree 
«* in this, that if he does not hear his own fdf, he is guilty (of a 
" crime.'*) Maimonides in another place exprefles himfelf thus : 

vniiu;n CDnnnn ^n^o n'7N nnV] uVn ^h^rw vh 

X/Vhl 10rN7 P^0U;C1. '* a man fhould not (only) pr^y in 
" his mind, but pronounce the words diftin^ly with kis lips; 

*• and 
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thoughts : but it is upon our own account, and to 
make our adorations^ tho imperfeft at the beft, as 
compleat as we are able. (Which, by the way, is 
an anfwer to them, who objeft againft prayer the 
impertinence of talking to God.) This being pre- 
mifed, and it being found that we muft make ufe 
of wordsy it cannot be denied that we ought to ufe 
the heji zndpropereftwe can. This cannot be done in 
extemporaneous efFufions : and therefore there muft 
be forms premeditated \ the beji^ that we are capa- 
ble of making or procuring, if we would worlhip 
God to the beft of our capacity. As a prayer ought 
to have all the marks of ferioufnefs and being in 
eameft, it ought to be the plaineji^ and at the fame 
time is perhaps the bardeft of all compofitions. It 
ought to take in a general view of what we have 
injoydy what we want^ what we have done^ &c. 
and every thing ought to be expreft with method^ 
in phrafes that are grave and pointings and with 
fuch a true eloquence, as ingages all our attention, 
and reprefents pur deepeji fenfe, without affeSation 
or needlefs repetitions. Thefe confiderations hav^ 
caufed me many times to wonder at thofe men, who 
difpute againft pre-conceived forms of prayer. 
They, who talk fo much of the fpirit of prayer, 
feem to know but little of it. 

As to the pofture^ that is beft, which beft ex- 
prejfes our humility, reverence ^^ and earneftnefs, 

" and whifper fo as to hear himfelf." (That word niV» on- 
** ly," I inferted from Shulbh. aruL) The fame occurs in Or 
bbadajb, ^ faff, 

y '1D1 njJD nj^DUJ iV^ND niu;n'-VV^non. " Hq 

*' that prays — fhould think about it as much as if the divine 
«' prefence could appear to him." Orbhaiy. 

0^3 and 
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and afTcfls os moil. Tho perhaps fotne r^ard is 
to be paid to the cuftoms of the place where we are ^ 
or of our own counfry to which we have been moft 
ufed. Several nations may denote the fame thing 
by different gellures : and we may take thcfe, as 
we do their words ; i. e. as having that fignification 
which they put upon them* 

Tho I have not hitherto mentiond it, tliere 
ought to be alfo a public wvrjhip of the Deity. Fot 
a man may be confiderd as a member of zfodetyy 
and as fucb he ought to worfhip God (if he has 
the opportunity of doing it : if there are pn^)er 
prayers ufed publicly, which he may rclbrt to; 
and his health, &fr. permit). Or iSm& focieiy rnxf 
be confiderd as one bsif^ that has common xnte^ 
refts and concerns, and asfuch is oblig^ to wor* 
fhip the Deity, and offer one common prayer. Bc- 
fide, there are many, who know not of themfelves, 
hoiv to pray \ perh^s cannot fo much as read. 
Thefe too muft be taken as thg are^ and confe-^ 
quently feme time and place i^oinied, where they 
may have fuitable prayers red to them, and be 
guided in their devotions. And further, toward 
the keeping mankind in order, it is necejfaty there 
fliould be fome religion profeft, and even eftab- 
liflid ; which cannot be without fome public wor- 
fhip. And were it not for that fenfe of virtue, 
which is principally preferved (fo far as it is pre- 
ferved) by national forms and habits of religion, 
men would foon lofe it all^ run wild, prey upon 
one another, and do what elfe the worft of favages 
do. 

But how does this public worlhip, it may be 
demanded, comport with that retreat and privacy 

recom- 
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recommended above ? Anf. I fpok^ there of prayer 
in general^ to which thofe circumftances give a 
great advantage : but then they are recommended 
no farther, than they can be had, and the nature 
of the prayw- admits of them, Excufe a fhort re- 
flexion here, which if it be not direftly for the 
purpofe, is not altogether foreign to it.. Tho he 
who reads the form of public prayer rc^ds it to 
allzt the fame time, that ^/^ may unite in one com^* 
mon adl, which otherwife they could not do : yet 
ftill QVtrj partkular perfon, who minds the prayers 
at all, ha^ a feparate perception of the words in 
his mind^ and tbere he oi&rs them, or the fenfe 
containd lender then^^ with more or lefs applica-* 
tion and ardor. And fmce no man can be faid to 
fray, any further than he dcis this : and it cannot be 
known to any body in the congregation befidc 
Jiimfelf, hoi^/ far he doth do it i his prayer is in 
reality as private^ as if b^ was indoied within a 
thoufand walls. So that, though there are reafons 
for a public worfliip, yet I will venture to affirm, 
that all true prayer is private : and the true feat of 
it being in the mnd^ toward the intere^ing of 
whofc powers all the circumftances of worihip are 
mainly defigned to contribute, it may be faid upon 
that account to be always made in the npoft re- 
tired and undifcerned of all retreats ^ : nor can 
more be faid in rdjpea of a worfhip, which by the 
terms is in other refpefts public. A man may be 
prelent in a congregation, and either pray the fame 
prayer in which others feem to join, or fome other, 

a *tf T? tUm oToF Fff . «* In a private retirement, as in a 
^ temple." Plotin, 

0.4 w 
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or none at all *, for ought any body there can tctt 
befides himfelf, 

I am not infcnfible how much I may expofe 
myfelf by thefe things to the laughter of feme, 
who are utter ftrangcrs to all this language. 'What 
a ftir is here, fay they^ about praying ? Who ever 
obfervcd, that they who pray are more fuccefsful 
or happy, than they are who do not ? Anf. All ob- 
fervations of this kind muft be very lubriams and 
uncertain. We neither know what other men are 
inwardly and really % nor how they pray ^y nor 
what to call fuccefs ^. That, which is ^^1/ for one, 
may be bad for another : and that, which ieems 
good at prefent, may at length be evil, or Intro- 

* S. Chryfoftom fays fome are fo nnxnindfbl of what tbejr are 
about, that they know not fo much a& what they fay them- 
felves. EUifX^vTtu ^^^xXiietri UjtXwWtf,— 4[$(f •i*fx**'^^> nrii» •t- 
i<i9t rl Hvor ti, x*^^ x/rHToiy i J% ctKoii *» tU^et. ** A great many 
*^ come to church, — and go home again, without fo much as 
^' knowing what they have faid. Their lips moved, bat their 
** words were not heard." 

*> The very Heathens thought, that the Gods would not 
hear the prayers of wicked men. Bias happening to be with 
fome fuch in the fame (hip, when a great llorm arofe and they 
(being now frighted) began to invoke their deities, aies 
out, 2iyS,r%y /uH Ata-^ttfreu vfxSis h^dJ't wxiorTatc, ** Hold your 
«* tongues, they'll take no notice of us, while we fail hcre.^' D.L. 

« C. Ceflius ap, Tac, fays, principes quidem infiar deorum ejfe : 
fed neque a diis nifi juftas fuppUcum preces audiri, ** Princes in- 
** deed are like Gods, but the Gods themfelves will not hear 
" the prayers of the fupplicant, unlefs they be jull." 

«* Sometimes oxior nfAtw -watFTof, « half is better than the 
" whole:" that is, as Plato paraphrafes thofe words ofHefiod^ 

To ifA.KXU TV t^AITQi tfOXXdKtS M VXlor, CWOTfltF 7 TO jUltf OXOV }lMf*z 

CcCy^t ^HfAtu^itt K\. «* Many times half is better than the whole, 
** and when it is fo, to receive the whole is an injury to us." 

duce 
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duce fomething which is fo *. And as to the prof- 
ferity of them, who endeavour to worfhip God in 
a proper and reafonable manner, whatever it is^ 
perhaps it might be kfsy if they did not 5 or their 
misfortunes might be ^r^^^/^r: who can be certain 
of the contrary ? If thefe gentlemen have any way 
of difcoyering it, I wifh they would impart their, 
fecret. In the mean time fure they cannot expedl,. 
that even in the moft imperfedt flcetch of natural 
religion the worjbip of the Deity fhould be omitted: 
that very thing, which hath been principally in- 
tended by the word religion ^ 

4. And kftly, to deliver what remains, fumma- 
rily ; Rational beings y or they^ to whom reafonis the 
great law of their nature^ if th^ would bebofue 
tbemfelves as above^ fhould confider in eameft^ what 
a mighty being He iSj who by the conftitution of their 
nature has laid them under an obligation of being 
govemd by ity and wbofe laws the diSlates of right 
reafon may be faid to be. They ought to keep it 
well impreft upon their minds, that He is the bc- 

« ^uid quod ifte calculi candore laudatus dies originem mali ha» 
huit ? Siuam multos accepta afflixere imperia ? quam multos bora 
ferdidirey ^ uUimii merfere Juppliciis ? " What if that day^ 
** which came up lucky, fhould be the beginning of evil f 
** How many, in great power, have been rained by it ? How 
«* many hath profperity deftroyd, and fubjefted them to the 
" greateft puniiOiments ?" Flin. 

f Religio deorum eultu pio continetur, " Religion confijfts in a 
" devout worlhipping of the Gods." Cic. ^i omnia, qu^e ad 
cultum deorum pertinerenty diligenter retraSarent, ^ tanquam re-* 
legerenty funt di^i religiofi. Sec, " They are called religious 
** perfons, be(;aufe they are continually revolving and repeat- 
** ing over and over again the things that belong to the wor- 
'* ihipofthcGods." Jd. 

ing 
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ii^, upon whom their very exiftence depends : that 
it is He who fuperintends and adminifters the af-. 
fairs of the world by His providence : that the cf* 
fefts of His power and influence are vifible befbro 
their faces, and round about them, in all the pba^ 
nomena of nature, not one of which could be with- 
eut Him : that they are always m His prefence •* 
^at He is a being oi perfeS tea/on : that, if it be- 
reafonable^ that the tranfgreflbrs of reafon (houkf 
be punifhd, they will moft certainly, one Hmt er 
cther^ bcpuniflid, (^c. And then, if they do this^ 
it is eafy to fee what eflfed it muft have upon all 
tfecir thoughts, words *, and aSions. 

By what is feid here, no fuperJHtion is intended 
to be introduced : it is only the praftice of reafoti 
and truth, which is required : and any things that 
is not inconfifienl with them, may be freely, done, 
, tho under the inrfpeftion of our great Lawgiver 
himfelf. 

Sect. VL Truths refpcBing Mankind in 
gcneraly {tntecedent to all human laws. 



I 



N this and the following fedlions I Ihall proceed 
as in the foregoing. 



I. Ez'oy man bath in himfelf a principle cfindhi* 
dilation y which diftinguijhes and feparates him from 

all 

c Particularly with refpeft to cufiomary fweartng ; which » 
befide the ill confequeoces it has in making oaths cheap, l^c, 
is a great inftance of difregard and irreverence. For they, who 
ufe themfelves to it do, at leafty make the tremendous name 
irf* God to ferve for 2Si explcti^ve only ; and commonly to rude, 

paflionate. 
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all other mm in fiicb n mamterj as mof render him 
and them capable of Mfiin^ properties in tilings (or 
diftina fuhjeSs ef property). That is, B and C are 
fo diftinguiflid, or exift fo dijiineity^ that if there 
be any thing which B can call bis^ it Mrill be for 
that reaibn mt Cs : and v. v. what is C*s wiU for 
that reafon not be B*s. The proof of this I put upon 
every man's own confcicnce. Let us fee then whe- 
ther there is any thing, which one man may truly 
call his. 

n. There are fime tUngs^ to wUcb {at Ua^ hifan 
the cafe is alterdhy voluntary fuijeSion^ compaSl^ or 
the like) every individual man has^ or may bam^fuch 
a natural arid immediate relation^ that be only of ali 
mankind can call them his. 

The lifcy limbsy £cc. of B are as much his, as B 
is bimfelf^. It is impoflible fbrC, or any other to 
fee with the eyes of B : therefore they arc ^es only 
to B : and when they ceafe to be his eyesy they ceafe 
to be eyes at all. He then has the fole property in 
them, it being impoflible in nature, that the eysd 
of B fhould ever be the eyes of C. 

Further, the labor of B cannot be the labor of 
C : becaufe it is the application of the organs an4 
powers of B, not of C, to the eftefting of ibme* 
thing ; and therefore ^^laior is as much B's, as 
the limbs zndi faculties made ufe of are his. 

paffionate, or debauched difcourfe (ko^w drarXiSef^Mct «fl/jf^iro4 
r^ iyteiTftrof jynj 3-i7p» oy«^u«, " making ufe of die moil holy 
" name of God, only to fill up the foiteajce witL") Ph. Jud. 
J» Ov/b Stttf if^h^y* ^Ttf9 mf i//i%h v*iF <i«/To7f. " Nothing is 
** fo much our own, as we ourfehres are^" Xen* 

Again, 
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Agjun, the effeSt or produce of the labor of B k 
not the effedl of the labor of C : and therefore this 
c6fe6t or produce is B's, not C's -, as much B*s, as 
the labor was B's and not C*s K Becaufe, what the 
bbor of B caufes or produces, B produces by his 
labor; or it is the produft of B by his labor : that 
ii^ it is B's produ(9:, notCs, or any other's. An4 
if C (hould pretend -to zny property in that, which 
Boidy can truly call&V, he would aft contrary to 
truth ^. 

Laftly, there may be many things, which B may 
truly call bis in fdme fuch fenfe^ or upon fome fuch 
-account^ as no other can : and to which C has no 
more right than D, nor D than F, 6fr. th/t property 
of which will therefore be in B* Becaufe C has no 
more title than D, nor D than F, &r. and that, to 
which every one bejides B has an equal title, no one 
bcfides B can have any title to at iall V their pre^ 
tences mutually balancing ^inddeftroyingeacYi other, 
"whilft his only remains. And in this cafe a fmall 
matter, being oppofed to nothing, will be ftrong 
enough to maintain the claim of B. 

5 And therefore the produce of a man's labor is often ftill 
C2]\cd his /a6on So IpU^ Q^l? V3S " Grangers devour his 
« labor ;* and *7DNn l^fiD pU% " thou fhalt eat the labor 
•* of thine hands ;" in Pfalm. & aL paffim.—lliadumqui labor 
nHiJies, " —Garments which were the labor of the Trtjan wo- 
•• men." Virg. 

^ Jf B works for another man, who pays him for his work, 
or labor, that alters not the cafe. He may commute them for 
money, becaufe they are bis. 

1 Tanquam Sparti Hit poetaruniy fie fe tnvicemjugulanty ut nem9 
ix omnibus reftet. ** Like thofe Spartans mentiond by the Poets, 
•* who cut one another's throats, fo that not one of them all 
" remaind,'* as LaSantius fays in another cafe. 

III. 
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. III. Whatever is inconfijlent with the general pe/ies 
and welfare, {or good) of mankind^ is inconjijient with 
the laws of human naturey wrongj intolerable. Thofe 
maxims may be efleemd the natural and true law9 
of any particular fociety, which are moll proper to 
procure the happinefs of it. Becaufe bappinefs is tlie 
end of ibciety and laws : otherwife we might fup-^ 
pofe unhappinefs to be propofed as the right end of 
xhem ; that is, unhappinefs to be defirable, con* 
trary to nature and truth. And what is faidof 4 
particular fociety is not lefs true, when applied to 
the uTiiverfal fociety of mankind. Now thofe things 
are mpji apt to produce happinefs, which make the 
moft inen happy. And therefore thofe maxims or 
principles, which promote the general tranquilUty 
and well being of mankind, if thofe words expneft 
the happinefs of mankind, mull be the true law$ 
pf humanity, or the bafis of them : and all fuch 
praftices, as interfere with thefe, muft alfo inter- 
fere with thofe. It is contradidtory to fay, that any 
thing can be a general law of human nature, which 
tends only to favor the pleafures oi fome particulars 
to the prejudice of the reft, who partake of the 
fame common nature 5 and efpecially if thefe plea-? 
fures are of the lower and brutal kind. As a tniUion 
of men are more than one ; fo in fixing the public 
laws of human nature, and what ought to be, or 
not to be, they muft in reafon be more regarded by 
a million of times : for here we confider men only as 
men. 

It will be eafy now to fliew, that the tranfgi'-effwn 
of thefe laws, conducing fd the general good of 
due world, is wrong and moraUy eviL For if man- 

" Wind 
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rents and their children^ and perhaps of fome ten 
other near relations. Here let me be underflood 
to mean only thofe, between whom there is no fe- 
mily relation (or between whom all family relation 
is vaniflid). 

In a ftate, where no laws of fociety make any 
fubordination or diftinftion, men can only be con- 
jiderd as men^ or only as individuals of the fame 
fifecieSy and equally Iharing in one common defi- 
nition '. And fince by virtue of this fame defini- 
tion B is the fame to C, that C is to B ; B has no 
more dominion over C than C reciprocal^ has over 
B : that is, they are in this regard equal. 

P^»^/ excellencies or defefts can make no dif- 
ference here : becaufe, i . Who mxAjudge^ on which 
fide die advantage lies ? To fay B (or D, or any 
bodyelfe) has a right to judge to the difadvan- 
tage of C, is to fuppofe what is in queftion, a domi- 
nion over him ; not to prove it. 2. Great natural 
or acquired indowments may be privileges to them 
who have them : but this does not deprive thofe, 
who have lefs, of their title to what they have ; or, 
which is the fame, give any one, who has greater 
abilities, a right to take it, or the ufe of it from 
them. If B has better eyes than G, it is well for 
him : but it does not follow from this, that C 
Ihould not therefore fee for himfelf, and ufe bis 
eyes^ as freely as B may his. C's eyes are accom- 
modated by nature to his ufe, and fo are B's to 

T Nihil eft unum uni tarn fimiky tarn par, quam omnes inter 
ftofmet ipfos fumus,'~-'^/ecunq', eft hominis definitio^ una in omnes 
<valet. " There is no one thing more like or equal to another, 
** than we all are amongft ourfelves. — Whatever definition wc 
*• give of a man, the fame will hold good of us all." Cic. 

his 5 
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his ; and each has the fole property in his own : 
fo their refpedtive properties are equal. The cafe 
would be parallel to this, if B fhould happen to 
have better intelleSiual faculties than C. And fur- 
ther, if B ftiould be ^r^»^^ than C, he would not 
yet for that reafon have any right to be his lord. 
For C's lefs degree of ftrength is as much hisy as 
B's greater is bis : therefore C has as much right 
to his, and (which is the natural confequence) to 
ufe his, as B has to ufe his : that is, C has as much 
right to refijiy as B has to impofe or command^ by 
virtue of his ftrength : and where^the right (tho 
not the power) of refifting is equal to the right of 
commanding, the right of commanding or domi- 
nion is nothing. 3. Since ftrength and power are 
moft apt to pretend a title to dominion % it may 
be added further, xhztptywer and rights or a power 
of doing any thing, and right to do it, are quite 
different ideas : and therefore they may be feparat- 
ed, nor does one inferr the other. Laftly^ iipcnver^ 
qua power, gives a right to dominion, it gives a 
right to every things that is obnoxious to it j and 
then nothing can be done that is wrong. (For no 
body can do any thing which he has not the power 
to do.) But this is not only contrary to what has 
been proved in fed. I. but to aflert it would be to 
advance a plain abfurdity or contradiction rather. 

« When the Romans, in Linjyy aflced the Galls^ ^uodnam id 
jus ejfety agrum i fojfefforibus petere, aut minari arma^ " Where 
** is the juftice of demanding the lands of the owners or elfe 
** threatening them with the fword ;" they anfwerd, fe in ar-* 
mis jus ferre, & omnia fortium ^irorum effe, " that their fwords 
*« were their law, and that valiant men had a right to every 
** thing." Like barbarians i^eed I 

R For 
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For then to oppofe the man who has this power, as 
far as one can, or (which is the fame) as far as one 
has the power to do it, would not be wrong : and 
yet fo it muft.be, if he has a right to dominion, or 
to be not oppofed. Moreover, that a man fhould 
have a right to any thing, merely becaufe he has 
the power to take it, is a dodrine indeed, which 
may ferve a few tyrants, or fome banditti and rogues, 
but direftly oppofite to the peace and general good 
of mankind i and therefore to be exploded, by 
prop. III. It is alfo what the powerful themfelves 
could not allow, if they would but imagine them- 
felves to be in the ftate of the weak and more 'de^ 
fencelefs ; and therefore unreafonable, by prop. IV ^ 

N\. No man can have a right to begin to interrupt 
the happinefs of another. Becaufe, in the firft place, 
this fuppofes a dominion over him, and the moft 
abfolute too that can be. In the next, for B to be- 
gin to difturb the peace and happinefs of C is 
what B would think unreafonable, if he was in C's 
cafe. In the laft, fince it is fuppofed, that C has 
never invaded the happinefs of B, nor taken any 
thing from him, nor at all meddled with him, but 
the whole tranfa£iion begins originally from B (for 
all this is couchd in the word begin), C can have 
nothing that is B*s j and therefore nothing, to 

^ Jofephus^ when he fays, ?o>or >f /*i)r eio/a^nt, xri «»«^' 3"«a- 

" that it is an eftablifhd law, and it is the flrongefl amongft 
" both beads and amongft men, 'viz^ to fubmit to them that 
*' have the moft power," can only mean, that neceflity, or 
perhaps prudence, obliges to do this j not any law in the ftrider 
fenfe of that word. 

• which 
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^hich G has not at leaft as good a title as B has ; 
or, in other words, nothing, which C has not as 
much right to keep as B tx> claim. Thefe two rights 
being then ^/ /f/j^ equal, and counterpoifing each 
other, no alteration in the prefent ftate of things 
can follow from any fuperiority of right in B : and 
therefore it muft of right remain as it is ; and what 
C has muft, for any right that B has to oppofe this 
fettlement, remain with C in his undijiurbed pof- 
feffion. But the argument is ftill ftronger on the 
fide of C : Jjccaufe hefeems to have fuch a property 
in his own happinefs, as is mentiond in prop. 11, 
fuch a one as no other can have ". 

VII. ^bo no man can have a right to begin to in- 
terrupt another man^s happinefsy or to hurt him ; yet 
every man has a right to defend himfelf and his againjl 
violence y to recover what is taken by force from him^ 
and even to make reprifals^ hy all the means that truth 
and prudence permit "^. We have feen already, that 
there are fome things, which a man may truly call 
Us \ and let us for the prefent only fuppofe, that 
there may be more. This premifed, I proceed to 
make good the propofition. 

To deny a man the privilege mentiond in it is to 
aflert, contrary to truths either that he has not the 

* Societatis [inter homines'] arSiffimum 'vinculum efi magis ar^ 
bitrari ejfe contra ndturam, hominem homini detrahere^ fui com- 
7nodi caufa^ quam omnia incommoda fubire, &c. ** The ftrongeft 
•* bond of fociety amongft men is, to think that it is more 
*' contrary to nature, for one man to take away th^t which 
** belongs to another, to advantage himfelf, than it is to un- 
•** dergo all the inconveniences that can be, fcf^." Cic. 

^ All this is fappofed to be in a ftate of nature and'th^ ab- 
sence of human laws. 

R 2 faculties 
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faculties and powers, which he has % or that the 
Author of nature has given them to him in vain. 
For to what end has he them, if he may not ufe 
them ? And how may he ufe them, if not for his 
own prefervation, when he is attackd, and like to 
be abufcd, or perhaps deftroyd ? 

All animals have a principle of felf-prefervation^ 
which exerts itfelf many times with an uncontroul- 
able impetuofity. Nature is uniform in this, and 
every where conftant to itfelf. Even inanimate bo- 
dies, when they are a6ted upon, read:. And one 
may be fure, that no pofition can have any foun- 
dation in nature^ or be confiftent with // and truth 
(thofe infeparable companions), which turns upon 
nature itfelf, and tends to its deftruSlion. 

Great part of the general happinefs of mankind 
depends upon thofe means^ by which the innocent. 
may be faved from their cruel invaders : among 
which the opportunities they have of defending 
themfelves may be reckond the chief. Therefore 
to debar men of the ufe of thefe opportunities, 
and the right of defending themfelves againft inju- 
rious treatment and violence muft be inconfiftent 
with the laws of nature by prop. III. 

If a man has no right to defend himfelf and what 
is his, he can have no right to arr/ thing (the con- 
trary to which has been already in part, and will 
by and by be more amply proved) ; fince that can. 
not be his right, which he may not maintain to be 
his right. 

If a man has no right to defend himfelf againft 
infults, i^c. it muft be bccaufe the aggreflbr has a 
right to ajfail the other, and ufurp what is his : but 
this pretenfion has been prevented in the forego- 
ing 
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ing propofition. And, more than that, it includes 
a great abfurdity, to commence an injury, or to begin 
the violence, being in nature more than only to 
repell it. He, who begins, is the true caufe of all 
that follows : and whatever falls upon him from 
the oppofition made by the defending party, is but 
the effeft of his own aft : or, it is that violence, 
of which he is the author, refleSled back upon him- 
felf. It is as when a man (pits at heaven, and the 
fpittle falls back upon his own face. 

Since he, who begins to violate the happinefs of 
another, does what is wrongs he, who endeavours 
to obviate or put a flop to that violence, does in 
that refped: what is rights by the terms. 

Laftly, fince every man is obliged to confult his 
own happinefs, there can be no doubt but that he 
not only «wjr, but even ought to defend it (feft. II. 
prop. IX) ; in fuch a manner I mean, as does not 
interfere with truth *, or his own defign of being 
happy. He ought indeed not to aft rajhly^ or do 
more than the end propofed requires : that is, he 
ought by a prudent carriage and wife forecaft to 
Ihut up, if he can^ the avenues by which he may be 
invaded \ and when that cannot be done^ to ufe ar- 
guments and perfuafives, or perhaps withdraw out 
of the way of harm : but when thefe meafures arc 
ineffeftual or imprafticable, he muft take fuch 
other as he can, and confront force with force. 
Otherwife he will fail in his duty to himfelf, and 
deny happinefs to be happinefs, 

^ *^For » eUtKSfXAitSf ^nitl, dtrtvotetf »«»»( k*J^h nrloY ttotu xat- 
•ttfC) Kh dfAtfVHTtu, " if he who does an aft of injuftice does an 
*' ill thing, he that returns the injaflice, does a thing equally 
V ill, thoit be by way of retaliation." Max.Tyr. 

R 3 By 
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By thf fame means, that a man may defend what 

is his, he may certainly endeavour to recover ^\i^t 

has been by any kind of violence or villainy taken 

from him. For it has been fhewn already, that the 

power to take any thing from another gives no 

right to it. The right then to that, which has been 

taken from its owner againfl: his will, remains ftill 

where it was : he may Ilill truly call it bis : and if 

it be his^ he may ufe it as his : which if he who 

took it away, or any others Ihall hinder him from 

doing, that man is even here the aggr^ffor^ and 

the owner does but defend himfelf and what is his. 

Befides, he, who ufes any thing as his^ when it is 

his, afts on the fide of truth: but that man, who 

oppofes him in this, and confequently aflerts a 

right to that, which is not his, aifis contrary to 

truth. The former therefore does what cannot be 

amifs : but what the latter does, is wrong by that 

fundamental propofition, k£k,. I. prop. JV. 

Then further, if a man hath ftill zright to what 
is forceably or without his confent taken from 
him, he muft have a right to the valm of it. For 
the thing is to him what it is in value to him : and 
the right he has to it, may be confiderd as a right 
to a thing oifuch a valm. So that if the very thing 
which was taken be deftroyd, or cannot be retrieved^ 
the proprietor neverthelefs retains his right to a 
thing oi fucb a value to him ; and fomething muft 
be had in lieu of it : that is, he has a right to make 
reprifals. Since every thing is to every man what 
it is in value to him, things of the fame value to 
any one may be reckond as to him the fame^ and 
to recover the equivalent the fame as to recover 
the thing itfelf: for otherwife it is not an equiva- 
lent. 
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lent. If the thing taken by way of reprifal fhould 
be to the munyitom whom it is^ taken, of greatef- 
value than what he wrongfully took from the re- 
coverer, he muft charge himfelf with that lofs. If 
injuftice be done him, it is done by himfelf, the 
other has no more than what he has aright to. To 
which add, that as a man has a right to recover 
what is hisj or the equivalentj from an invader ; fo 
he feems for the fame reafons to have a right to an 
equivalent for the expenfeht is at in recovering his 
own, for the lofs of time and quiet^ and for the 
trouble^ hazards^ and dangers undergone : becaufe 
all thefe are the efFeds of the invafion, and there- 
fore to be added to the invader's account. 

VIII. The firft pojfejfton of a thing gives the pof- 
fejfor a greater right to it^ than any other man has^ 
or can have^ till he and all^ that claim under him^ are 
extinil. For, i . till then no other man can be xhtfirjl 
pojfejfor again : which is more than nothing ; fmce 
he comes into it by God*s providence, and as it 
were donation. 2. That, which no man has yet any 
title to ^j the finder may take without the viola- 
tion of ^«jy truth. He doth not den^ that to be an- 
other man*s, which is another man's : he doth 
not begin to interrupt the happinefs of any body, 
&c. Therefore to poflefs hiriifelf of it is not wrong. 
So far from it, that, fince every man is obliged to 
confult his own happinefs (that is, his own intereft 
and advantages, whenever he can do it without 

y Nam propria ulluris herum natura neq\ ilium. Nee me, jtec 
quenquamftatuit, " For nature did not make him, nor me, nor 
" any one elfe, the owner of any particular piece of land." 

HOR. 
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the violation of truth) not to aft confonantly t4> 
this Qbligation is an omiflion that would be 'zvrong. 
What he does therefore is right. And then if be 
does right in taking poffeffion of it, he muft from 
thence be the rightful pojfejfor j or, it becomes his. 

3. There are many things, which cannot be pof- 
feft without cultivation and the contrivance and 
labor of the firft pofleflbr. This has generally been 
the cafe of lands : and thefe are indeed more emi- 
nently meant by the word pjfejftons. Now to de- 
prive a man of the fruit of his own cares and 
fweat, and to enter upon it, as if it was the effed 
of the intruder's pains and travel, is a moft mani- 
feft violation of truth. It is aflerting in fa£l that 

. to be his, which cannot be his. See prop. II. 

4. The contrary doftrine, viz. that prime occupancy 
gives no right, interferes with prop. III. for k 
muft certainly be inconfiftent with thi^ peace and 
happinefs of mankind in general to be left in end- 
lefs wars and ftruggles for that, which no man can 
ever have any right to. And yet thus it muft be 
if that doftrine was true ; becaufe it has been de- 
monftrated, that power confers no right j and there- 
fore tht firjl right to many things can only accrue 
from the firft pofleflion of them. 5. If B fhould 
endeavour by force (or fraud) to ejeft C out of the 
pofleflion of any thing, which C injoys, and ob- 
taind without expelling or dijlurbing any body, he 
would certainly do that, which he himfelf would 
judge unreafonable^ were he in C's place. There- 
fore he ads, as if that was not reafon with refpeft to 
C, which would be reafon in refpeft of B ; con- 
trary to the nature of reafon^ and to prop. IV. 
6. To endeavour to turn a man violently out of his 

poflTef- 
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poffeffions is the fame as to command him to leave 
them, upon pain of fufFering for non-obedience. 
But this is ufurping a dominion^ which he has no 
right to ; and is contrary to prop. V. 7. No man 
can cxpeli another out of his pofleffion without 
beginning to interrupt his happinefs : nor can any 
one do this without contravening the truth con- 
taind in prop. VI. This therefore fecures the pof- 
feflbr in his pofleffion for ever : that is, it confirms 
his right to the thing pofleft. Lajily^ tYitfirftpof- 
feffor^ of whom I have been fpeaking, has undoubt- 
edly a right to defend his perfon^ and fuch other 
things as can only be his, againft the attempts of 
any aggreflbr (fee prop. II.) : therefore thefe no 
one can have a right to violate. And therefore 
again, if he cannot be forceably difpofleft without 
violence offerd to thefe, no one has any right to 
difpoflefs him. But this muft be the cafe, where 
the pofleflbr does not quit his pofleffion willingly* 
The right confequently mufl: remain folely in him, 
linlefs he confents to quit it. 

N. The fuccejfors of an invader, got into pof- 
feffion wrongfully, may acquire a right in time S 
by the failure of fuch, as might claim under him 
who had the right. For he, who happens to be in 
pofleffion, when all thefe are cxtinft, is in the place 
of a prime occupant, 

X^l^&t n-ve/dii KStI tratTp^fltc ATruvrit ttrdtt tofJti^HTtv, *« They think, 
•* that poffeffions, whether private or public, after they have 
*' continued for a long time^ are fecure^ and belong tq the fa- 
•• mily." IsocR, 

IX. J 
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IX. 'A tUle to many things may he transferred hj 
€ompa£l or donation *. If B has the fole right in 
lands, or goods, no body has any right to the dif- 
pofal of them befides B : and he has a right. For 
difpofing of them is but ufing them as his. There- 
fore* the aft of B in exchanging them for fome thing 
elfs, or bejlowing them upon C, interferes not with 
truth : and fo B does nothing that is wrong. Nor 
does C do any thing againft truths or that is wrong, 
in taking them : becaufe he treats them as being 
^hat, they are ; as things, which come to him by 
the aft of that perfon, in whom is lodged the fole 
power of difpofing of them. Thus C gets the title 
innocently. 

But in the cafe of compaSl the reafon, on which 
this tranfaftion (lands, is more evident ilill. For 
the contradtors are fuppofed to receive each from 
other the equivalent of that which they part with, 
or at leaft what is equivalent to them refpeSivelyy 
or perhaps by each party preferable. Thus neither 
of them is hurt : perhaps both advantaged. And 
fo each of them treats the thing, which he receives 
upon the innocent exchange, as being what it is : 
better for him, and promoting his convenience and 
happinefs. Indeed^ bf , who receives the value of 
any thing, and what he likes as well, in effeft has 
it ftill. His property is not diminifhd : the fituation 
and matter of it is only alterd. 

* To this may be reduced that title to things, which Tt/Ify 
mentions as conferred by fome law {lege) ; and even thofc, 
which accrue foW/V/cw^, " by covenant, " ox forte ^ "by lot." 
For I fup^ofe the government to have a right of giving them 
thus. 

Man- 
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Mankind could not well fubfift without bartering 
one thing^£^ another : therefore whatever tends 
to take away the benefit of this intercourfe, is in- 
confiftent with the general good oi mankind, fcf^. 
If a man couki find the necejfaries of life without 
it, and by himfelf, he muft at leaft want many of 
9 the comforts of it, 

X. There is then fuch a thing as property, founded 
in nature and truth ^ : or, there are things, which one 
man only can, conftftently with nature and truth, call 
his: byprop.II, VIII, IX. % 



* Which muft not give way to the opinions oijitnefsf &c. 
The mafter was in the right, who correfted Cyrus for adjudg- 
ing the great coat to the great boy, and the little one to the 
little. He was not 'w «ftM^T7ew®* jtgicT^f, " a judge of the fit- 
** nefs," hut oi the property. Omnium^ qute in hominum doSorum 
Sfputatione 'verfantur, nihil eft profe£io prafiabilius^ quam plane 
intelligi nos adjuftitiam ejfe natos^ neque opinione,y^^natura con- 
Jlitutum ejfejus. •* Of all the things that learned men difpute 
*' about, there is none better than this, that we fhouid be tho- 
*' roughly convinced, that we were born to do what is right, 
** and that right is not made by opinion but by nature. ""^ Cic. 

^ There is another way of acquiring a title mentiond : 
which is, by the right of war, as it is called, ^unt pri<vata nulla 
natura : fed aut 'veteri occupatione, ut qui quondam in 'vacua 've- 
nerunt j aut 'vidorid^ ut qui hello potiti funt, &c. ** Nothing 
<* belongs to particular perfons by nature : but either by long 
♦* poffeflion, as when men, a long while fince, came into lands 
** which had no owners ; or elfe by vidory, as they who en- 
*' joy them from war, fs^c." Cic, Andfo in Xenophon it is 
faid to be an eternal law among men, that if a city be taken 
in war, the bodies and goods of the people in it are the con- 
queror's ; and they may poffefs them as their own, not dwi* 
9eA*> *^ as belonging to others/' But fure this wants limi- 
tations* 

XI. Thofe 
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XL ^hofe things, which onfy one num can truly 
and properly call Us, muft remain his, till he agrees to 
part with them {if they are fuch, as he may fart with) 
by compaB or donation ; or (which muft be undcr- 
ftood) till they fail, or death extinguiihes him and 
his tide together, and he delivers the lamp to hist 
next man. Becaufe no one can deprive him of them 
without his approbation, but the depriver muft ufe 
them as his, when they are not his, in contradidion 
JO truth. For, 

XII. 71^ have the property of any thing, and to 
have the fole right of ufing and difpqfing of it are 
the fame thing : they are equipollent exprefjions. For 
when it is faid, that P has the property, or that 
fuch a thing is proper to P, it is not faid, that 
P and Q^ or P and others have the property 
(proprium limits the thing to P only) : and when 
any thing is faid to be his, it is not faid that 
part of it only is his. P has therefore the all or 
all-hood ** of it, and confequently all the ufe of 
it. And then, fmce the all of it to him, or aU that 
P can have of it, is but the ufe and difpofaloi it *', 

he 



^ Jllodium, " Freehold." 
tuf (Tf r^oTcifltv Toiy tiy^Vf d *tvt ouittCf Tiir J'l XP*^*^ akx(^, Oeevrtc ydfi 

*' have often-times laughd, when I read any of thofe wills, in 
'* which it is faid, let fuch or fuch an one be the real owner of 
** the lands or houfes ; and let another perfon have the ufe of 
•* them; for the ufe is all that belongs to any of as, we are not 
'* the real owners.— After death they go to others, whedier we 
** will or no, when we have enjoyd the ufe only." S.Chr vs. 

Tk'TOII 
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he who has this has the thing itfeif, and it is his ^. 

Laws indeed have introduced a way of fpeak- 
ing, by which the poperty and the ufufruSl are dif- 
tinguilhd; but* in truth the ujfufruftuary has a 
temporary or limited property ; and the proprietary 
has a perpetual ufufruft, either at prefent, or in re- 
verfion. Propriety without the ufe (if the ufe is never 
come to the proprietary) is an empty found, 

I have before upon fome occafipns taken it as. 
granted, that he, who ufes any thing as bis^ when 
it is not hisj ads againft trutbj &c. but now I fay 
further, that, 

XIII. He^ who ufes or difpofes of any things does 
hy that declare it to be his. Becaufe this is all, that 

Teiif ff c d6^T9f ^A^KBLfJtCdtovrtfi o^i>e;^g)fyio< ^ffTrotdu vofAi^o/ut^tc 

<a 0F^/u<tT(^. <* We are not by nature the real owners of any of 
** thefe things, bit are invefted by law or by fuccefHon with. 
** the ufe of them for an uncertain time, and are therefore 
** called temporary tenants ; and when the time prefcribed is 
*' paft, then they go to another, and he enjoys the fame title/! 
Luc. 

^ ^ te fafcit ager, tuus eft, " The field that maintains you, 
" is your field, ^c^ Horace, alluding to this truth, nse*®-**- 
Tcf, ''Astothematterof injuries," fays P/a/o, h tl^U^m vet- 
cfSt /f T/ nifAtfAW 0uuci9 «rfe^* vSf dh\9VQ/imv /utnJ'ivet fAitih ^iftn /Anih 
dyttr •* there is only fome fuch general law as this for every 
" man, «!;/«. that no man fhould plunder, or by violence take 
" any thing that belongs to another:" and then proceeds, f^ni' 
txS Ji^fiiad-At fjmt'm Tofy *w 4riX0tc» •«> fin ^^ttvif tcv xfKTM.ttlyoy, xta. 
" nor make any ufe of any thing that comes in their way, 
'* without the leave of the owner.'* In P/«/tfrf^ the thing is 
carried farther : where it is faid, that a man paffing by another 
man's door ought fjiifihivat tUu, x\. ** ought not to look in ;" 
according to a faying oi Xtnocrates, f^^th «IVa^?/>«» fi tit ^6^ac I 
iT^f op^AKfA^s eif dK\orQ/(dtf plxUtf tt^kvAh " there is no difference 
** betwixt looking in, and going into another man's houfe." 

he, 
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he, whofe it really is, can do. Borrowing znd hiring 
afford no objeftion to this. When the borrower or 
hirer ufes the thing bonowd or hired^ he ufes what 
is bis own for the time allowd : and his doing fo is 
only one oitboje ways^ in which the true proprietary 
dilpofes of it. 

XIV. ^0 ufurp or invade the property of another 
man is injujiice: or, more fully, totake^ detain^* ufe^ 
deftroy^ hurt, or meddle ^ with any thing that is his 
without bis allowance^ either iy force or fraud or any 
other way^ or even to attempt any of thefe^ vr af^ 
them^ who do^ are a^s of injuftice. The contrary ; to 
render and permit quietly to every one what is his^ is 
jufiice. Def. 

XV. He that would not violate truths mujl avoid 
all injuftice : or, all injuftice is wrong and evil. It in- 
terferes with the truths ^ here before laid down, 
and perhaps more. It denies men to be fubjeSs 
capable of diftinft properties : in fome cafes it de- 
nies them to have a property even in their own 
bodies^ Itfe^fame^ and the like : theprafticeof it is 
incompatible with the peace and happinefs of man- 
kind : it is what every man thinks unreafonable in 
his own cafe^ when the injury is donetohimfelf : 

g Furtumft, — ctim quis alienam rem in<vito domino contreftat. 
" It is real theft — to meddle with any thing that belongs to 
" another againfthis will." Just, inft, 

h On the contrary HON nUJJJJJ-pi n;i;pj» " We fhall 
" make juftice, we fhall make truth." A faying of /"H^'Tt 
" Rahbi Jojhuah the fon o![ Le'viy And Cicero more than once 
ufes the word 'verum " true " for juftum " juft,"' and Veritas 
«' Uuth" iox bonitas **goodnefs" oi frobitas ^* probity." 
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to take any thing from another only becaufe I 
think I wantit, or becaufe I have power to take it, 
and will have it, without any title to it, is the 
higheft pretence to domnion^ and denial of our na- 
tural equality : it is fetting up a right to begin to 
difturb the happinefs of others : and laftly, it is to 
deny there is any fuch thing 2ls property ^ contrary to 
truth. 

Briefly, if there be any thing which P can truly 
and properly call his^ then, if T takes or ufes it 
without the confent of P, he declares it to be his 
(for if it was his he could do no more) when it is 
not his^ and fo ads a lye ^ : in which confifts the 
idea znd formal ratio of moral evil. 

The very attempting any inftance of injuftice, or 
ajfifting others in fuch an attempt, fince it i§ at- 
tempting and promoting what is wrongs is being 
in the wrong as much as one is able to be ; or do- 
ing what one tan to atchievethat which is evil: 
and to do this, by the terms^ muft be wrong aiid 
evil. 

Even the dejire of obtaining any thing unjuflly 
is evil : becaufe to defire to do evil^ by the terms 
again, is an evil or criminal defire. If the aft foU 

^ Account fo vh fiSfai a-h f?r«, tS /I d\\ire/iofi atavtp Wtf, «X- 
\l^eA^i$ " that only your own, which really is fo ; and look up- 
'* on that as another's, which really is fo." Efi^etus'% words, 
Jufiitia frimum munus eft, ut ne cut quis noceat, nifi laceffitus in* 
juria ; deindcy ut communibus pro communibus utaturj pri^vatis ut 
fuis. *' The iirft property of jufticc is, that no man ftiould do 
'* any hurt to another, unlefs provoked by fome injury ; after 
'' this, he is to make ufe of thofe things that are common, in 
" .common with others, ^nd ufe the things that belong to him- 
" ifclf as.his own.'' Cic. This is to ufe things as being what 
they are. 

lows 
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lows fuch a defire, it is the child and produdt of it r 
and the defire, if any thing renders the fulfilling of 
it impradticable, is the ad obftrufted in the begin- 
ning, and ftifled in the womb. 

Let it be obferved here by way oifcboUon con- 
cerning the thing called covetoufnefsy that there 
feem to be three forts of it. One is this here men- 
tiond : a defire of getting from others, tho it be 
unjuftly. This is wrong and wicked. Another is 
an immenfc defire of heaping up what one can by 
juft methods, but without any reafonabk end pro- 
pofed ^, and only in order to keep \ and as it were 
bury it " : and the more he accumulates, the more 
he craves ". This alfo intrenches upon truth, and 
fcems to be a vice. But to covet to obtain what is 
another man's by jufi meansy and with his confent, 
when it may contribute to the happinefi of our- 
felves or families, and perhaps of the other perfon 
too, has nothing furely that looks unfriendfy upon 

^ Blepjias oclVt?«r*f, '^the afurer/' inLuciany dies of hunger 
(xi^» flt3-xi®* fxi>iT« aVi0-xx«xlyet/» " the mifcrable wretch IS rc- 
*' ported to have pinedaway till he died "). Ridiculous enough. 

* Or only «re?c '^^ «e*^iUfir, «« to be perpetually telling it 
" over," 2is Jfiac^arfis (sLid o£ (ome Greeh, Athen. 

" As that man, in Athenaus^ indeavourd literally to do ; 
of whom it is reported, that, being much in love with his mo- 
ney, before he died he fwallowd as much of it as he could 
(jMtT«t»-«o»T«i j»V lyXy^i xfua-hc aa-od-ctviTr, *• he fwallowd a great 
•' many pieces of gold and then died "). 

^ Of fuch it is, that Diogenes ufed to fay, *0/uo/»r t«c fiXapyv'fHc 
Toic ucTe^Tixoio »\. *• That covetous men were like men that 
" had the dropfy." Stob. The MamfotUm, that is, " the 
*• writers of proverbs," mentiond in Nahh. Ah. compare them 

NO!i ^D\\ ''to thirfty people drinking faU water, themoi^ 
** they drink, the drier they are," 

CfUtlu 
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truth, or is blamcable in it. This, if it may be 
called covetovifnefs, is a virtuous covetoufnefs. 

XVL When a man cares not what fufferings he 
caufes to other s^ and efpedalh/ if be delights in other 
fnetfs fufferings and makes them his fport^ this is 
what I call cruelty. And not to be affeaed with the 
fufferings of other people^ tho they proceed not from 
usy but from others y or from caufes in which we are 
not^pncerndy is unmercifulnefs. Mercy and humanity 
are the reverfs. of thefe. 

XVIL -HI?, '^ho rtligtoufiy regards truth andna^ 
ture^ will not only be not unjuji, but {more) not un- 
mercifuly and much kfs cruel. Not to be afFedted 
with the affii£lions of others, fo far as. we know 
them, and in proportion to the feveral degrees 
and circumllances of them, tho we are not the 
caufes of them, is the fame as to confider the af- 
flifted as perfons not in affliftion ; that is, as being 
not what they are, or (which is the fame) as being 
what they are not : and this contradidls matter of 
fa£l. 

One can fcarce know the fufferings of another 
without having at leaft fome image of them in his 
mind : nor can one have thefe images without be- 
ing confcious of them, and as it were feeling them. 
Next to fufFering itfelf is to carry the reprefenta- 
tion of it about with one. So that he, who is riot 
affedted with the calamities of others, fo far as they 
fall within his knowledge, may be faid to know 
and not to know 5 or at leaft to cancel his know- 
ledge, and contradict his own confcience. 

S There 
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There is fomething in bufnan nature ** refulting 
from our very make and conftitution, while it re- 
tains its genuin form, and is not aherd by vitious 
habits-, not perverted by tranfports of revenge or 
fury, by ambition, company, or falfe philofbphy ^ ; 
nor cppreji by ftupidity and neglefting to obferve 
what happens toothers : I fay, there \sfometbingj 
which renders us obnoxious to the pains of others, 
caufes us to fympathize with them, and almofl com- 
prehends us in their cafe. It is grievous to fee or 
hear (and almoft to hear of) any man, or even any 
animal whatever, in torment. This compajfton ap- 
pears eminently in them, who upon other accounts 
are juftly reckond amongft the befi of men ^ : in 
fome degree it appears in almoji all ; nay, even 

o l^roperly called humanity ; becaufe nothing of it appears 

in brutes. TyvTon ipM pu^u^iHi mflpo ^tJ^^e norra* 

*' for brutes have no concern or unea£nefs at their companions 
•* being in pain." S. Hhas. 

P When Seneca fays, Clementiam — omnes honifneftabunt^ mi' 
fericordiam autem fvitalfunf, *' all good men fhould (hew mild- 
*• nefs, but avoid ihewing pity,'' he feems only to quibble. 
He has many other weak things upon this fubjeft. That (fen- 
tence) fuccurret \^fapiens\ alienis lachrymis^non accedet, "a wife 
** man will relieve a perfon in tears^ but not cry himfelf," 
owns one ufe of tears : they obtain fuccour even from a Stoic. 

q *AyA^o\ deA^AKfutc «2rJ>if. " Good men are very apt to fhed 
** tears." They, who of all writers undertake to imitate na- 
ture moft, oft introduce even their heroes weeping. (See how 
Homer reprefents U/yJ/ee Od. «. 151,-2, — 7,-8.) The tears 
of men are in truth Ytry different from the cries and ejulations 
of children. They aie Ji/ent Ji reams, and flow from other 
caufes ; commonly fome tender, or perhaps philofophical, re- 
flexion. It is eafy to fee how hard hearts and dry eyes come 
Co be faihionable. But for all that, it is certain the glandule 
lacryuiaks^ *' the glands we ufe when we cry," au-e not made 
for nothing. 

fome- 
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fometimes, when they more coolly attend to things, 
in thofe hardcnd and execrable monjiers of cruelty 
themfelves, who fcem juft to retain only the leaft 
tindture of humanity that can be. The Pheraan ty- 
rant, who had never wept over any of thofe mur- 
ders he had caufed among his own citizens, wept 
when he faw a tragedy but afted in the theatre "^ : 
thereafon was, his attention was caught here, and 
iie more obferved the fufferings of Hecuba ^nd Jn- 
jdromacbey than ever he had thofe of the Pher^eans ; 
and more impsutially, being no otherwife concernd 
in them but as a common fpeftaton Upon this oc- 
xafion the principle of compajjion^ implanted in hui- 
man nature, appeard, overcame his habits of cruel- 
ty, broke through his petrifaftion, and would fhew 
that it could not be totally eradicated. It is there- 
fore according to nature to be affeded with the 
fufferings of other people : and the contrary is in- 
human and unnatural. 

Such are the ctrcumftances of mankind, that we 
<:annot (or but very few of us, God knows) make 
our way through this world without encountering 
dangers and fuffering many evils : and therefore 
lince it is for the good of fuch, as are fo expofed 
or aftually fmarting under pain or trouble, to re- 
ceive comfort and afliftance from others, without 
which they miift commonly continue to be mifer- 
able, or perifti, it is for the common good and 
welfare of the majority at leaji of mankind, that 
they fhould compajftonate and help each other *. To 

' Plut. 

• A generous nature pities even an enemy in diftrefs. 'Ew9i%- 
<tie^ ii ftf ^uTtifor ifiiTTHSf xfdvf hra Svo-fxivn, *^ I always pity a 
** man in mifery, altho he be my '^nemy." So?h. 

S 2 do 
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do the contrary muft therefore be contrary to na- 
ture and wrong by prop. III. And beflde, it is by 
one's behaviour and adtions to affirm, that the cir- 
cumftances of men in this world are not what they 
are ; or that peace, and health, and happinefs, and 
the like, are not what Sbey are. 

Let a man fubftitute bimfelf into the room of 
fome poor creature dejedted with invincible pover- 
ty, diftrafted with difficulties, or groaning under 
the pangs of fome difeafe, or the anguifh of fome 
hurt or wound, and without help abandond to want 
and pain. In this diftrefs what reflexions can he 
imagine bejbould have^ if he found that everybody 
neglefted him, no body fo much as pitying hint, 
or vouchfafing to take notice of his calamitous and 
fad condition i It is certain, that what it would be 
reafonable or unreafonable for others to do in re- 
fpeft of himy he muft allow to be reafonable or un- 
reafonable for him to do in reipeft of tbem^ or 
deny a manifeft truth in prop. IV. 

If unmercifulnefs, as before defined, be wrong, 
no time need to be^ fpent in proving that cruelty is 
fo. For all that is culpable in unmercifulnefe, is 
containd in cruelty, with additions and aggrava- 
tions. Cruelty not only denies due regard to the 
fufFerings of others, but caufes them ; or perhaps 
delights in them, and (which is the moft infolent 
and cruel of all cruelties) makes them a jeji and 
fubjed of raillery. If the one be a defeS of huma- 
nity, the other is diametrically oppofite to it \ If 

' Eft hominum natura^ quam fequi deheTnus^ maxime inimica 
erudelitas. ** Cruelty is the moft contrary that can be to humaa 
*• nature, whichwc ought to follow." Cic, 

the 



the one does no gaodj the other does much evil. 
And no man, how cruel foever in reahty he was, 
has ever liked to be rechnd a cruel man : fuch a 
confeffion of guilt does nature extort; fo univer- 
lalJy doth it rejedt, condemn, abhor this charafter. 

XVIIL The praBice ofjuftice and mercy is juft as 
rights as injujiice, unmercifulnefs^ and cruelty are 
^vrong. This follows from the nature of contraries, 
Befide, not to be juft to a man is to be not juft, or 
unjuft to him : and fo not to be merciful is to be 
unmerciful, or perhaps cruel. 
. Here I might end this fedlion : but perhaps it 
may not be improper to be a little more particular. 
Therefore, 

XIX. From the foregoing propofitions may he de-- 
iuced the heinoufnefs of all fuch crimes^ as murder^ or 
even hurting the perfon of another any how^ when 
our own necejfary defence does not require it (it being 
not poffible, that any thing ftiould be more hisy 
than his own perfon, life and limbs) ; robbings fteal- 
ing^ cheating^ betraying \ defamation^ detroMion^ de^ 
filing the bed of another man^ et cat. with all the ap^ 
proaches and tendencies to them. For thefe are not 
only comprifed within the definition of injuftice, 
and are therefore violations of thofe truths, which 
are violated by that ; but commonly, and fome of 
them always, come within the defcription of cruelty 
too. All which is evident at firft fight with refpeft 
to murder, robbery, cheating, flandering, i£c. 
pfpecially if a man brings himfelf into the cafe, 
and views himfelf in his own imagination as ren- 
dcfd fca^daiqus by calumniators and lyers ; ftript 

.S3 bjr 
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by thieves ; ruind in his fortunes and undone by' 
knaves ; ftruggling to no purpofe, convulfed and 
agonizing under the knife of fome truculent ruf- 
fian •, or the like. 

The fame is altogether as plain in the cafe of 
adultery ", when any one ^ infnares, and corrupts 
the wife of another ; notwithftanding the protec- 
tion it gains from falfe notions, great examples % 
and the commonnefs of the crime ^. For (the na- 
ture of matrimorry being for the prefent fuppofed 
to be fuch, as it will appear by and by to be) the 
adulterer denies the property a huftand has in his 
wife by compaft, the moft exprefs and facred that 
can poffibly be made : he does that, which tends 
to fubvert the peace of families, confounds rela- 
tion, and is altogether inconfiftent with the order 
and tranquillity of the world, and therefore with 
the laws of human nature : he does what no man 
in his wit^ could th\n\ireafonable:^ or even tolerable^ 
were he the perfon wrongd * : briefly, he impu- 
dently 

tt Aff/yovfcivo]i\I^T»;,«t*\x'v*;t?T«aco^o/;t^f. " A thief is a hor« 
** rid creature, but not fo bad as an adulterer." Chrys. 

^ One of the Suhfefores alienorum matrimoniorunty ** them 
** that lie in wait for other men's wives," as they are calld in 
Valerius Maximus, 

« Palam apparet, adhuc atate Dim Hieronymi adulterium ca- 
pitefolere puniri: nunc magnatum lufus eft, " Jt is very manifeil 
*' that, in the time of St Jerom^ adultery was punilhd with 
" death : but now it is the fport of great men." Scboliaft on 
St Jerom. 

y For hence follows impunity, fcff. IpDS O^QNJO HIU^O 
D^lOn D^O. " From the overflowmg of it, the adalteroos 
" derive bitter waters," Mijlm. 

2 /jr, ^ui nullius non uxorem concupifcity — idem uxoremfuam of* 
pici non*vuli: k^ Jidei acerrimus exa^of, eft perfidus : & men- 

dacia 
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dently treats a woman as his own woman (or wife * j, 
who is not bis^ but another^s^ contrary to jufticej 
truth zxi^faSl •*. Nor is diis fimple injuftice only, 
but injuftice, for which no reparation can be made 
if the injured man thinks fo ; as he generally does 
(fee feet. II. prop. I. obf 4.) injuftice accompanied 
with the greateft cruelty 5 fo complicated, as fcarce 
any other can be. The hujband is for ever robbed 
of all that pleafure and fatisfadbion, which arifes 
from the wife's fidelity and affeftion to him * ; pre- 
fuming upon which he took her to be not only 
the partner of his bed, but the companion of his 
life, and fliarer in all his fortunes ^ : and into the 

dacia perfequitur, ipfeperjurus, " He who dcfires every other 
•* man's wife — Will not have his own lookd upon ; and is very 
•* ftrift with other men to keep their word, but breaks his 
** own ; profecutes others for lyings and is perjured himfelf." 
Sen. 
* iniDb^j *rh t<tt/i5 >tir«i»«. « His own wife.'* 
*» What a monfter in nature muft he be, who, as if it was 
meritorious to dare to aft againftall thefe, (toufc Seneca's words 
again) fatisjuftam caufam put at amanM, quod aliena eft [uxor^ f 
*• Who thinks it a fufficient reafon to be in love with her, be- 
" caufe ftie is another man's wife." 

c Ow7i ydf wT* tnrn tiVrnf eSc to rSfitt /utorof /!r«^3-#/^iT« tUt fi6t» 

/tito-eiif Tor ir^^ % UnrJof Af h dWrey, li to /xi^^ lirtSiUvuro f/«^<tyic». 
atTA. " For we may not only affirm, that the body of an adul^ 
" terous woman is not all that is corrupted ; but if we would 
^' fpeak the truth, that her mind is more habitually alienated 
" (from her hufband) than her body ; forfheis taught to have 
*' an utter averfion and hatred to him, and it is no wonder if 
** fhe (hews her hatred in public." Ph. Jud. 

^ Marriage is »«/»»!/* ttdtrit •» i8i»,— oixwoTlepc ly /ufif^w rSr «x. 
Xanr [xoiiwialir], *^ the partaking equally of every thing in life 

f4 more frtdy and familiarly, than in 9Xty other (fociq- 

♦* ty)." IsocR. 

S 4 room. 



room of them fuccced painful and deftruftive pat 
(ions. The poor woman * herfclf, tho fhe may be 
deluded % and not fee at prefent her guilt, or the 
confequences of it, ufually pays dear for her fecu- 
rity and want of guard, the hufband becoming 
cold « and averfe to her, and (he full of apprehen- 
fions and fears **, with a particular dread of his fur- 
ther refentment. And their ^T^ir^, in this disjointed 
and diftra£ted condition, are negledted ; innocent 
children flighted, and left unprovided for, without 
fo much as the comfort of any certain relations to 
pity them ', (^c. 

The adulterer may not be permitted to extenu- 
ate his crime by fuch impertinent ^w/7?*s and ra-r 
kifh tall^, as are commonly ufed for that purpofe ^^ 

When 

e 'AvAxdr^Moy. " The foft creature.'* StBAs. 

f "Ea-wc-Ac, ifl^ai^**, "over-pcrfaaded and enticed," fiiys tJie 
penitent woman in Sophocles, Plut. 

% *wA:c?*i'*«eit>»i^M»/u*— rur»jMWJifJfiu»^. ''A^old embrace 
'* —to have a lewd woman for a wife.'* Sofh. 

h %/V enimfal^i eft mulieri^ amtjfa pudicitia ? " What elfe 
" can be fafe, when the woman has loft her modefty ?" Li vy. 

i Oi /An/ly «/ix«jc9Tic di^Xict tvai^c /t*»^ Irifm yiret ^foennfMBhdU. 

. cTwa^firo/i ^rf Ti T» oS yii/uiAvr^t t*^ ti ta? w/uei;^*'* ** The mifer- 

" able children, who have done no body any injury, will not 

" be ownd by any relations, either of the married perfon or of 

" the adulterer.'' Ph. Jud. 

^ Such as Ariftippus ufes to Diogenes, ap. Athen, 'A^t >• fki 
Tt vol ir 0^09 ^OKH^fAi Aio>i»>f oUittv oUetfyCV^'ore^rtpofUKtiTAvaK' 
Xo/ J * >«{ Hn* ri /• fcdlf, or f <roX\oi ^t'^xttiKAo-tt ; nik iSto »p»* Srmf 
— ** Do you fee any abfurdity, Diogenes, in living in a houfe, 
•• that another perfon has lived in before ? No, fays he ; or 
*? in failing in a fhip where a great many have failed ? No, 
«? nor in that neither, fays he. No more is there in — " Senfe* 
lefs ftufF. Nor is that of the adulterous woman in Prov, S. bet- 
ter : where n07p3 12J. ^S^. *' the way of a man with a 
•* jnaid," is placed with the w?iy of an eagle in the air, of a 

ferpent 
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When any one wrongs another of his property, he 
wrongs him of wbaf it is to him^ the proprietor : 
and the value muft be fet according to what he 
cfteencis it to be, not what the injurer, who perhaps 
has no tafte of virtuous pleafures, may think it to 
be. (See p. 54, 55. obf. 3, 4.) Nor may thete 
thefts be excufed from their fecrecy. For i . the 
injuftice of the fadl is xhtfame in itfelf^ whether 
known, or not. In either cafe truth is denied: 
and a /y^ is as much a lye, when it is wUfperdy as 
when it is prockimd at the market-crofs. 2. It has 
been fliewd (feft. II.) that the reftitude of our ac- 
tions and way to happinefs are coincident^ and 
that fuch a<5ts, as ar^ difagreeable to trutby and 
wrong in themfelves, tend to make men ultimately 
unhappy \ Things are fo orderd and difpofed by 
the Author of nature, or fuch a conftitution of 
things flows from him, that it mujl be fo. And 
fince no retreat can be impervious to his eye, no 
corner fo much out of the way, as not to be within 
his plan, no .doubt there is to every wrong and 
vitious adl a fuitable degree of unhappinefs and 
funijhment annext, which the criminal will be furc 
to meet vi\i\i fome time or other "". For his own fake 
therefore he ought not to depend upon the dark- 

ferpent upon a rock, and of a fliip in the fea, HI TVD^'^ N7UJ 
nyu; nnN IDV □U;n> "which leave np tracktobc feenaf. 
** terthem;" and therefore (he ilIDO *7U; rTiQ nnjpOt^wipea 
'^ her mouth," and then thinks that N^ "lOt'l 7Din H? ^n)^ 
pi^ ^rt7J3Q. " fhe may fay afterwards, What have I done a- 
«* mifs r See %^. 'venaqi, 

1 Ne?no malmfelix : nunime corruptor^ £sff . " No bad maa 
♦* can be happy, to be fure no debauchee can, fsfr," Juv. 

m *Ar«T&r^«r^ yoLp o d-iii^ r^^u^, << There is no ^fcaping the 
ff divine law.*' Plotin. 

neis 
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nefs of the deed. But lajifyy it can hardly be, but 
that it muft be difcoverd \ People generally rifr 
in vice, grow impudent and vain and careleis, and 
difcover themfelves • : the opportunities contrived 
for it muft be liable to obfervati^ : fome cot^tus 
muft be trufted, who may betray the fecret, and 
upon any little diftafte probably wiU do it : and 
befide, love is quick of apprehenfion '• 

It will be eafily perceived from what has been 
faid, that if to murder y roh^ &c. are unjuft and 
crimes of a heinous nature, all thofe things which 
have any tendency toward them, or c^imty with 
them, or any way countenance thei}i, muft be in 
their degree criminal ' : becaufe they are of the 
fame complexion with that which they tend to, 
ifao not of the fame gfX)wth, nor matured into the 
grofs aft, or perh&ps do not operate fo prefently, 
Apparently, or certainly. Envy^ malice^ and the 
like, are conatus^s toward the deftruftion or ruin 
cf the perfon, who is the objeft of thefe unh^)py 
paffions. To throw duji ' upon a man's reputation 
by innuendo* Sy ironies, &f r. may not indeed fully it 
all at once, as when iiV/ is thrown, or grofs 02^-^ 

« Ka/ye^p«ty<9'«^vT/jc«j(^t/'«f'9C9vs*i^oro9d-jf0'if. "For, if you are 
** hid for the prefent, you will be found out afterwards." 
IsoCR. M«t/»Tt/p»V«a/r— J? K\iirf Kj o K^x*^ ® MtyATtii^ai* *« The bed, 
•• the lamp, will bear teftimony, O M<?^/7/^/i&»/." Luc i an. 

o 'HcToi'^ fjih yip fltflTAi T»F A\<t{oifl5-«Tey. « PJeafure is the aptcft 
•• of any thing to boaft." Plato. 

P ^idnonfentit amor ? *« What is it that love can't fee ?"' 
Ovid. 

q "hy^^h i to /ah a«f/«f7r, dWd ro fjinil l^x$tr. « To be good i$ 
•* not only not to do an injury, but not fo much as to defirc 
** to do one." A gnome " faying " of Democrates. 

f P^n pu?V p2N. *' The dull of an ill tongue/* 
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lumnies •, yet it infefts the air, and may deftroy it 
by a lingring poifon. To expofe another by the 
ftrength of a jefting talent, or harder temper of 
face, is to wound him, though it be in an invifibk 
place '• Many freedoms and reputed civilities of 
barbarian extrad, and efpecially gallantries % that 
proceed not to confummate wickednefs, nor per- 
haps are intended to be carried fo far, may yet di- 
vert people's afFedlions from their proper objed, 
and debauch the mind ". "Ry Jiories or injinuaiiom 
to fow the feeds of difcord and quarrels between 
men is to murder, or hurt them, by another hand. 
Even for men to intermeddle in other people's af- 
fairs, as bufy bodies and dWor^ovKiavLOTroi do, is ta 
aflume a province, which is not theirs ; to concern 

» 3'n p'? phrr ^h j^» CD^nna win ^:ia pabon. ^'He • 

** that puts his companion to fhame in public, fhall have no 
** portion in the next life." Maim, ^fim. faff. For, accord* 
ing to the Je^ijh doctors, he who does this breaks the fixth 
commandment. Abarb. 

' See how chaft the Romans were once. ^0 maironah decus 
merecundia muniment tut ins ejfet^ in jus «vocanti matronam corpus 
^us attingere nonfermferuntyUt inmoUta mams altena taSuftola 
relinqueretur, " That the decent modefty of a matron might 
** the more fecurely be prefcrved, if any man fued her, he 
** was not allowd fo much 2^ to touch her, that her garment 
** might remain undefiled by the hands of any ftranger.** 
Va L.Max. And it is told of P.M/enius, that trifli exemp/a 
pr^ecepit [filia fua\ ut non folum 'virginitatem illihatam, fed 
9tiam ofcula ad njirum Jincera perferret, ** He. gave it in charge 
** to his daughter with a fevere threat, that ihe fhould carry 
** to her hufband, not only her virginity untouchd, but her 
'* kiffes chaft." Id. 

" Quanta autem prafiantior eft animus corpare^ tanto feeler a^ 
tius corrumpitur, *' By how much the mind is more excellent 
*' than the body, by fo much is the corrupting of it a greater 
•' wickednefs." St Avstin, 

them- 
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themfelves with things, in which they are not con- 
cerad; to make xh2X public^ which in itfelf is^'- 
vate % and perhaps to rob the perfon, into whofe 
bufinefi they intrude themfelves, of bis quiets if of 
nothing elfe. For indeed this intermeddling looks 
like {etdng up a pretence to fomething further ; 
like an unjuil attack begun at a diftance. All 
which declares what an enemy, and how irrecon- 
dlable to trtoB^ this pragmatical humor is. And 
ibon. 

If thefe things are fo> how guilty muft they be, 
who are deflgnedly the promoters or inftruments of 
injuftice and wickednefs ; fuch as mercenary-fwear- 
ers, and falfe witnefles ; traders in fcandal ; folici- 
tors in vicej they who intend by their ^^ircr^iyZi//^ 
to relax men's principles too much, and (as it 
fccms) prepare them for knavery, lewdneis, or any 
flagitious enterprize ^. 

There are other crimes, fuch as infidelity to 
friends or them who intruft us with any thing, i»- 
gratitude^ all kinds of wilful perjury ^ and the like, 
which might have been mentiond in the propofi- 
tion, being great inftances of injuftice : but becaufe 
they are vifibly fuch, and their nature cannot be 
miftaken, I comprife them in the et cat. there. 
Any one may fee, that he, who afts unfaithfidfyy 
afts againft his promifes and ingagements, and 
therefore denies and (ins againft truth ; does what 
it can never be for thitgood of the world ftiould be- 
come an univerfal praftice ; does what he would 

v oZ'T0L%i9n oiKoifidi ilti Wof ttctK^v tirl vdrrttc £yttf ptXofuxif' 
^tty »x. " Thefe are the peftilent fellows, who labour to per- 
•' fuade every body to be guilty of the fame crimes with them* 
^' felves." St Basil. 

not 
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not have done to bimfelf\ and wrongs the man, who 
depends upon him, of what he juftly might ex- 
peft. So the ungrateful man treats his benefaftor 
as not being what be is, &c. And xht falfe-fwearer 
refpefts neither things, norhimfelf, nor dieperfons 
afFedled, nor mankind in general, nor God himfelf 
as being what they are. All this is obvious *. 

Sect. VII. Truths refpeSiing particular So- 
cieties of Meriy or Governments. 

I. '^JW ANis a foetal creature : that is, a fingU 
IVA man, or family, cannot fubfift, or not well^ 
alone out of allfociety. More things are neceffary to 
fujlain life, or at leaft to make it in any degree 
pleafant and defirable, than it is poflTible for any 
one man to make and provide for himfelf merely 
by his own labor and ingenuity. Meat, and drink, 
and clothing, and houfe, and that frugal furniture 
which is abfolutely requifite, with a little necef- 
fary phyfic, fuppofe mair^ arts and trades, manf 
heads, and mawf hands. If he could make a ihift 
in time of health to live as a wild man under the 
protedbion of trees and rocks,, feeding upon fuch 
fruits, herbs, roots, and other things, as the earth 
fliould afford, and happen to prefent to him ; yet 
what could he do mjicknefs, or old age, when he 
would not be able to ftir out, or receive her bene- 
ficence. 

* Omnes enim immmorem beneficii oderunt, *' For every body 
'* hate a man that forgets the kindnefies that have been done 
*« to him." Cic. And the fame may be faid of the unfaith- 
*' &1, perjured, ^c. 

If 
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If he fliould take from the other fex fuch a help, 
n the common appetite might prompt him to 
fcek, or he might happen to meet with in his 
walks ; yet (till if the bands are doubled, the wants 
are doubled too : nay more, additional wants, and 
great ones, attending the bearing and educoHm of 
children. 

• If we could fuppofe all thefe difficulties fur- 
mounted, and a family grown up, and doing what 
a Jingle family is capable of doing by itfelf ; fup- 
porting themfelves by gardening, a little agricul- 
ture, or a few cattle, which they have fome how 
got, and tamed (tho even this would be hard for 
them to do, having no markets, where they might 
exchange the produce of their hufbandry, or of 
their little flock, or herd for other things ; no fhops 
to repair to for tools ; no fcrvant, or laborer to af- 
fift ; nor any public invention, of which they 
might ferve themfelves in the preparation of their 
grain, drefling their meat, manufafturing theur 
wool, and the like); yet ftill it is only the cortex 
of the man, which is provided for : what muft be- 
come of the interior part, the minds of thefe people ? 
How would thofe be fed, and improved ^ ? Arts 
zndfcienfes, fo much of them as is neceffary to 
teach men the ufe of their faculties, and unfold 
their reafon, are not the growth of fingle families 
fo imployd. And yet for men to lay out all their 
pains and time in procuring only what is proper 
to keep the blood and humors in circulationy with- 

y ^id ergo, antma nullane habet alimenta frofria ? aneJMt 
efca Jcientia nobis 'videtur ? " What then is there no proper 
** nourifhment for the mind, does not knowledge feem to be 
« the food of it?" St Aust. 

out 
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tnit any further views, or any regard to the nobler 
part of themfelves, is utterly incongruous to the 
idea of a being formed for rational exercifes. 

If all the exceptions againft this feparate way of 
living could be removed 5 yet as mankind increafes, 
the Httle plots j which the feveral families poflefs, 
and cultivate, muft be inlarged, or multiplied : by 
degrees they would find themfelves ftraitend : and 
there would foon be a colUJion of interefts, from 
whence difputes and quarrels would enfue. Other 
things too might minifter matter for thefe. And 
befide all this, fome men are naturally troublefome, 
vitious, thievifti, pugnacious, rabid; and thefe 
would always be difturbing and Hying upon the 
next to them : as others are ambitious, or covet- 
ous, and, if they happen to have any advantage 
or fuperiority in power, would not fail to make 
themfelves yet greater or ftronger by eating up 
their neighbours, till by repeated incroachments 
they might grow to ht formidable '• 

Under fo many wants^ and fuch apprebenjionsi 
or prefent dangers^ neceffity would bring ibme fa- 
milies into terms oifriendjhip with others for mu- 
tual comfort and defence : and this, as the reaiba 
of it increafed, would become ftronger, introduc6 
ftriifter ingagements, and at lafi bring the people 
to mix and unite. And then the weak being glad 
to fhelter themfelves under theproteftion and con-» 
du6l of the more able, and fo naturally giving way 
for thefe to afcend, the feveral forts would at 



» Alter in aherlus exitium levi compendio duciiur. •'^They 
*f dcftroy one another in the Ihorteft way that they can.t* 

SfiN. 
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length fetfle into their places, according to their 
feveral weights aiid capacities with refpe£fc to the 
common concern. And thus fome form of a fi* 
defy muft arifc : men cannot fubfift otherwife. 

But if it was poflible for a man to preferve life 
by bimfelfy or with his petit company about him ; 
yet no body can deny, that it would be infinitely 
letter for him, and them, to live in a fociety, 
where men are ferviceable to themfelves and their 
neighbours at the fame time, by exchanging their 
money, or goods, for fuch other things as they 
want more ; where they are capable of doing^^^ 
effices each for other in time of need 5 where they 
have the proteSlion of laws, and a public fecurity 
ag^ft cheats, robbers, aiTaflines, and all enemies 
to property ; where a common force or army is 
ready to interpofe between them and foreign inva- 
ders ; and where they may injoy thofe difcoveries 
which have been made in arts and learning, may 
improve their faculties by converfation and innocent 
conflifts of reafon, and (to fpeak out) may be 
made men. 

If, when we have the privilege of fociety and 
laws, we can fcarce preferve our own, or be fafe, 
what a woful condition fhould we be in without 
them ; expofed to the infults, rapines, and violence 
of unjuft and mercilefs men, not having znyfanc- 
tuaryj any thing to take refuge in ? So again, if 
notwithftanding the help oi friends and thofe about 
us, and fuch conveniences as may be had in cities 
and peopled places, we are forced to bear many 
pains and melancholy hours, how irkfome would 
life be, if in ficknefs or other trouble there was nd 
body to adminifter either remedy or confolation ? 

Laftly, 
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Laftly, fociety is what men generally defire. 
And tho much company may be attended with 
much vanity, and occafion many evils % yet it is 
certain, that abfolute and perpetual folitude has 
ibmething in it very irkfome and hideous **. Thus 
the focial life is natural to man ^ or^ what his na* 
ture and circumftances require* 

II. The end offociety is the common welfare and 
good of the people afociated; This is but the confe- 
quence of what has been juft faid. For becaufe 
men cannot fubfift well^ or not fo well^ feparately, 
therefore they unite into greater bodies : that is, 
the ^»i of their uniting is their better fubfiftence; 
and by how much their manner of living becomes 
better, by fo much the more cffedtually is this end 
anfwerd. 

ili, Afociety^ into which men enter for this end^ 
fuppofes fome rules or laws^ according to which they 
agree all to be governdy with a power of altering or 
ddding to them as occajion Jhall require. A number 
of men met together without any rules^ by which 
they fubmit to be governd, can be nothing but 
an irregular multitude. Every one being ftill fui 
juris^ and left intirely to his own private choice, 

« Artflotle fays a good man woald be neither i^Oi^* '' with* 
*' Out a friend," nor <rOM/^x^, " have a great number of 
*' friends/' This is juft« Therefore Seneca {terns to go a little 
too far, when he writes^ Offmes amieos habere eferefimtjfe^fatis 
ejfe inimicos non habere, " It requires great pains to make all 
5f men oar friends, it is fufficient to have no enemies.** 
. b z«oF 7VT«>'tA«ri»e> • «tr^eip^^» *< Manis afodable creature.'! 
fit Basil. 
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by whatcfer kind of judgment or paffion or ca- 
price that happens to be determind, they muft tieeds 
interfere one with another : nor can fuch a con- 
courfeof peopk be an/ thing different from an in- 
digefled chaos of diffenting parts, whidity tlieir 
^tf^y^i motions would damnify, and deftroy each' 
other. This muft betru^ if men differ in the fize 
of their underftandings, in their manner of think- 
ing, and the feveral turns their minds take from 
their education, way of living, and other circum- 
ftances ; if the greateft part of them are under the 
direftion of bodily offeHions ; and if thefe differ as 
much as their ftiapes, their complexions, their tx)n- 
ffitutions do ^ Here then we find nothing but con- 
fiifion and unbappinefs. 

Such a combination of men therefore, as may 
produce their common good and happinefs^ muft be* 
fuch a one as, in the firft place, may render them 
compatible one with another : which cannot be with- 
out rules^ that may direft and adjuft their feveral 
motions and carriages towards each other, bring 
them to fome degree of uniformity^ or at leaft re- 
train iuch excurftoiis and enormities^ as would ren- 
der their living together inconfiftent. 

Theii, there muft be fome exprefs declarations 
^dfcita to afeertain properties and titles to things - 
by comxDon confent : that fo, when any alterca- 
tions or difputes fliall happen concerning them (as 
be fure many muft in a *OTld fo unreaibnable and 
j^rone to iniquity), the appeal may be made to 

« Man is, in Greg, Naz.^s words, t^ •oXur^io^'irf «*«» .*rJtf fmm% 
^Afcftxtheirmrtf, *^ atprcaturc who loves to turn hla thoughts to 
*« variety of things, and to imploy himfelf in different ways.'* 

',- ^ their 
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sibdr w)n fettkments \ ^^ by the . ap|))icatipi][ di^ 
general Ufi^fp^efi fuU tQ she fKirficHlar cafe befoft 
them }t may appear, xm which Jide the pbJiqwity 
lies, .tjMcpnitrQverfyoiiay:jj€/?/r^4eci^ 
mouths eternally flopped. And then again, that 
they riiay he protefted and perfevere in this agree- 
able life, and the injoyment of their refpedbive pro- 
perries befecured to them, feveral things muft be 
forecaited by way of precaution againft foreign in- 
n)aftom ; puniftiments muft be appointed for $[• 
fences committed amongft themfelves, which being 
known may deter men from committing thejm, ^c. 
.Thefe rules, methods, and appointments of puni(h- 
ments, bdng intelligibly and honeftly drawn lip, 
agreed to, aqd publifhd, are the mutual compafts ^ 
under which the fociety is confederated, and the 
laws of it. 

If then to have the members of a fociety capaWe 
of fubfiftirig together J if to have their relpeftivte 
properties afcertaind^ \( to ht fafe -and quiet mUlSt 
poffeflion of them be for the general good of the fo- 
ciety, and thefe things cannot be had v/ithout laws ; 
then a fociety, whofe foundation and cement is the 
,pyl?lic gpod, muft have fuch laws^ or be ijuppofed 
at leaft jto defign fuch. 

As to the making of any further laws, when 
the public intereft and welfare require them, thit 
is but repeating xht fame power m other inftances, 
which diey made ufe of before in m;akirjg their 
firft laws : and as to altering or repeating^ it is cer- 
tain the power of niaking and unmakipg here arc 

<i n«^ciriro/c^— o«Xi«i«0'vvd-j(ftjiso/M'. "Evfiiylaw — isthegtt- 
f* aeralcjofijpadof thecitjr." Demosth. 

T a equal 
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Vj«fl/, ficfide, wheh men are incorporated and livfc 
together fot their mutual good, this end \% to be 
confiderd at one time as much ^ at afi&tb& \ not 
^ly ki their firft conftitution and fettlement. 

IV, ^befe laws and determinations muft befuch^ as 
are not inconjiftent with natural jujiice. For i. To 
ordain any thing that interferes with truth is the 
fame as to ordain, that what is true fhall htfalfe\ 
or V. V. • which is abfurd. 2.. To pretend by a law 
to make that to htjuft^ which before and in itfelf 
was unjuft^ is the fame as to ordain that which in- 
terferes with truth: bccaufejuftice is founded in 
truth (as before), and every where the feme^ 
Therefore, 3, by a law to enadt anything which 
is naturally unjuft is to enaft that which is abfurd : 
that which by feft. I. is morally evil ; and that 
which is oppofite to tbofe laws, by which it is ma- 
nifeftly the will of our Creator we fhould be go- 
vernd *• And to enaft wh^t is thus evil muft be 

evil 

« N^Atd' M i5 hv^* tSfiTic. " The law is the findix^ out and 
^ fpecifying that which really is." Stob. e Plat. 

th vv^ «t) c9^d^ w » nlgfl-tfic Kttiet. " Juflice is founded in na- 
;«« ture, is unalterable, and is equally in force everywhere; in 
" the fame manner as the fire burns here andinP^r^." Arist. 
s Even the Heathens believed, that above! all human «»^tfV 
^ctT«t> *'* edifts,'* there were iy^TttA Kdi^palKn S^tSf ifSjum/utai, ** un- 
•* writteil and unalterable laws- of the Gods,'' which mortals 
ought not to tranfgrefs : «»' >«> ti fSt yt uix^^^ *^* *" ^^''* C? *'^' 
T«» ** becaufe thefe are in force, not only for ^ day or two, but 
•* for evef." Soph. Nee fi regnant e Tarquinio nulla erat Ronue 
fcripta lex deftupris^ idcirco non contra- — legem fempitemam Sex. 
Tarquinius vim Lucretia — attulit, Erat enim ratio profeSa a 
rtrum natura, i^ ad re&e faciendum impellens, €# a deUSlo avo- 

uauz 
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evilindeed. Laftly^ to eftablifli injuftice muft be 
utterly inconjijlent with the general good ;and hap- 
pinefs of any fociety 5 unlefs to be unjuftly treated, 
pilled, and abufed can be happinefs *". And if fo, 
it is utterly inconfiftent with the end of fociety ; or, 
it is to deny that to be the end of it, which is the 
end of it. 

V. A fociety limited by laws fuppofes magifirateiy 
and a fubordination of powers: that is^ it fuppofes a 
government of fome form or other. Becaufe, where 
men are tp a6t by rules or laws for the public weal, 
fome muft of neceflity be appointed to judgt^ 
when thofe laws are tranlgreft, and how far j to 
decide doubtful cafes, and the like : there muft be 

cam : qua non turn demq; incipit lex effe, cumfcripta efl^ fedtuf^ 
£um (trta eft, Orta autemftmu! eft cum mente di'vina, " Where* 
** fof e if, in the reign of Tarquim, there were no written laws 
*^ at Rome againU whoredom, yet fieyerthelefs Sextux T^rqm^ 
** nius afted contrary to an eternal law, when he ravifhd Lu- 
^' cretia ; for there is fuch a thing as reafon,. which proceed^ 
<* from the nature of things, and which urges us to do that 
•* which is right, and forbids us to commit any crimes; which 
'* (reafon) does not then begin to be a law w&enit is written 
** down, but was from the beginning ; that is^ it hegan when 
" the divine mind began." Cic. 

^ Si tanta fateftat eft ftultorum fententiis atq\ jujfts; ut eorum' 
/uffragiis rerum natura <uertatur i cur non fanciunt^ ut^ quofmakt 
permciofaqi fttnt, habefintur pro bonis, ac ftnlutariims K out cui\ 
cum jus ex injuria lex facere ppffity bonum eademfacere non pojfk 
exmalo ? ''If the opinions or commands of weak and foolifh 
^* men are of fo great force, as to overturn the nature of things 
^* by their majority; why do they not eftablifh it by a law, 
^< that thofe things, which are evil and pernicious, fhall be- 
«< come good and advantageous ? And why cannot the fame 
'< law make the things that are good evil, as well as make ai| 
•** injury a lawful thing ?" Cic. 

s .; ... T 3 fQiPS 
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fomc ahned with authority to execute i^ok yj^- 
inents, and to punijh oflFenders : there muft be pef- 
Tons chofcn not only to ptmifli znd prevent pnbUc 
evils, but alfo to do many other things, which will 
be required in advdncemttt of the public good : 
and then the power of making new lawsy and ab- 
rogating or mending old ones^ as experience may 
direft or the cafe at any time require, as alfo of 
providing prefently and legally for the fafety of 
the public in time oifaiim danger^ ttiuft be lodg^ 
fomewhfcre. 

If thete arc no enchutcrs of the lawS, the laws 
cannot be executed ; ahd if fo, they are but a dead 
letter^ and equal to Hone: and if the fociety has 
'none, it is indeed no fociety^ or not fuch a one as is 
the fubjeft of this propofition. Guardians and exe- 
cutors of laws are therefore the vitals of aibciety, 
without which there can be no ctradatum of juftice 
in it, no care of it taken, nor can it continue. And 
fince nien can be but in one place at once, there 
muft be numbers of thefe propoaionable to the big- 
pefs and extent of it. 

And further, fince the concerns of a \^hole fo- 
ciety, and fuch things as may fall within the com- 
pafs of a ftatute book, are various^ requiring feve- 
jal forts and fizes of abilities^ and lying one above 
another in nature j fince not only private men 
want to be infpeSied^ but even maglftt-ates arid of- 
ficers themfelves, who (tho they oft forget it) arc 
ftill but men ; and fince the whole fociety is to be 
one^ one compadl body : I fay, fince the c^fe iS 
thus, there muft be men to aft in feveral eleva- 
tions and qualities as well as places^ of which the 
inferior fort in their feveral quarters muft aft im- 
"- mediately 
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mediately under their refpedlive y«p^«?rj ; anfdfo 
this clafs of fuperiors in their feveral provinces un- 
der others abcn)e them ; till at laft the afcent is ter-. 
minated in fome head^ where the legiflative power 
is depofitcd,. and from whence fpirits and motion 
are communicated through the whole body. Aa 
army may as well be fuppofed to be well difciplined, 
well provided^ and well conducted without either 
general or officers^ as a Ibciety without governors 
and thtw fubalterns^ or (which is the feme) Wixh-- 
out fome form of government, to anfwer the cikI o£ 
Us being. 

VI. A man may part with fome of his natural 
rights^ and put himfelf under the government of laws^ 
and thofcy who in their feveral fiations are intrujiei 
with the execution of them^ in order to gain the pro- 
tefiion of them^ and the privileges of a regular fodety. 
Becaufe by this he doth but exchange one thing 
for another, which he reckons equivalent^ or indeed 
preferable by much : and this he may do without 
adling againO: any truth* For the liberties and na-^ 
tural rights, which he exchanges, arc his owjiy and 
therefore no other man's property is denied by this : 
nor is the nature of happinefs ^m^J to be what it 
i^, fince it is happinefs which he aims at in doing 
this. On the contrary, he would rather offend 
againft truth, and deny happinefs to be what it ist 
M he did not do it ; efpccially feeing, that here his 
own happinefs coincides with the general happinels 
and more convenient being of the kingdom or com* 
monwealth, where his lot falls, or his choice deter* 
mins him to livei 

T4 If 
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If the qucftion fhould be aflced, what natural 
rights a man may part with, or bow far he may part 
with them ; th^ general anfwer, I think, may be 
this. Some things are ejfential to our being, and 
fomc it is not in our power to part with. As to the 
reft^ he may depart from them fo far as it is con- 
fident with the endj for which he does this : not 
further, becaufe beyond that lies a contradidion. 
A man cannot give away the natural right and pro- 
perty he has in any thing, in order to p^eferve or 
retain that property : but he may confent to con- 
tribute part of his eftate, in order to preferve the 
reji^ when otherwife it might all be loft ; to take 
his^r^ of danger in defence of his country, rather 
than certainfy perilh, be inflaved> or ruind by the 
conqueft or oppreffion of it 5 and the hke. 

VIL Men may become members of a fniety (i. 0. 
. Jlo what is mentiond in the foregoing propofttion) by 
giving their confent^ either explicitfyy or implicitly. 
That a man may fubjeft himfelf to laws, we have 
feen. If he does this, he muft do it either in his own 
perfon ; or he muft do it by fome proicy^ whom he 
fubftitutes in his room to agree to public laws ; or 
his confent muft be colleSled only from the conforr 
mity of his carriage, his adhering to the fociety, 
accepting the benefits of its conftitution, and ac- 
quiefcing in the eftablifbd methods and what is 
done by virtue of them. By the two firft ways he 
declares himfelf explicitly^ and direSly : nor can he 
after that behave himfelf as if he was np member 
pf the fociety, without ading as if he had not done 
what he has done. And this is the cafe not only of 
fbepi, who have been cgpcerpd m t\it firjl forma^ 

ticn 
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tion of any government, but alfo of them, who 
have in the faid manners ^ ^ven their confent to. 
znj fubfequent adts, by which they ownd, confirm- 
ed, and came into what their anceftors had done^' 
or who have by oaths put themfelves under obli- 
gations to the public. By the laft of the three ways 
mentioned a man's confent is given indeed itrnpli-e 
ciffyy and lefs diredly : but yet it is given, and he 
becomes a party. For fuppofe him to be iorn in 
fpmc certain kingdom or commonwealth, but 
never to have been party to any law, never to have 
taken apy oath to the government, nor ever for- 
mally to have ingaged himfelf by any other aSi. 
In this cafe he cannot itiethinks but have (omt love 
and fympathy for that place, which afforded him 
the firft air he drew % fome gratitude towards that 
Gonftitution, which protected his parents, while 
they educated and provided for him ; fome regard 
to thofe obligations, under which perhaps they 
have laid him, and with which limitations as it 
were they (or rather the Governor of the world by 
them) conveyd to him his very life. 

If he inherits or takes any thing by the laws of 
the place, to which he has no indefeafible right in 
nature, or which, if he had a natural right to it, he 
could not tell how xoget^ oxkeep^ without the ai4 
pf laws and advantage of fociety ; then, when he 
takes this inheritance, or whatever it is, with it he 
takes and owns the laws which give it him. 

Indeed fince the fecurity he has from the laws 

of the country in refpeft of his perfon, and rights, 

ivhatever they either are, or may happen to bet 

|iereafter, is die general equivalent for his fubmif-r 

i In perfon, or by proxy. 

/m 
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fion to theta, he cannot accept /i&^ without being. 
obliged in equity to pay this. 

Nay, laftly, his very continuing znd fettling in any 
place fhews, that either he likes the conftitution, or 
likes it better than any other, or at leaft thinks it 
better in his circumftances to conform to it than to 
feek any other : that is, he confents to be compre- 
hended in it ^. 

. VIII. fFhenaman is become a member of afodety^ 
if he would behave himfelf according to truths he 
ought to do thefe things : viz. to confider froperty. 
as founded not only in nature^ but alfo in km ; 
and m«i*s titles to what they have, as ftrengthend 
by that, and even by his 9wn conceffion and cove^ 
fkmts^ and therefore ^Ky& niuch the more mvia^ 
lable and facred : inftead of taking fucb meafures* 
u> do himfelf right, when he is melefted, or in-< 
jured, a^ his own prudence might ftiggeft in a ftate 
of nature, to confine himfelf to yi^i? wa^s as are 
with his own confent markt out for him : and, in 
a word, to behave himfelf according to hhfubor^ 
dinatim or place in the community, and to obferve 
the laws of it. For it is containd in the idea of a 
kw, that it is intended to be obferved: and there- 
fore he, who is a party to any laws, or profefle^ 
bilnfelf member of a fociety formed upon laws, 
cannot willingly tranfgrefs thofe laws without de- 
nying laws to be what they are^ or himfelf to be 
what he is fuppofed or profefles himfelf to be : and 

^ Piato fays, when any man has feen our form of govern- 
tfiCnt, £5ff. and remains under it, ^h fttjutU.^rvt tSptoKoymhdn 
fj^ff* N/ieTyy " that then we fay, fsch an qnd does indeed agm 

" with us." . • - . . ,^; I 

indeed 
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indeed without COntradiftirfg all or riioft rfthofc 
truths containd in the foregoing propofitiohs. 

IX. In refpeSl of thofe things^ which the laws of 
^ the place take no cognizance of^ or when if they do 
take cognizance of them, the benefit df tbofe iatvs cdfi- 
not be bad (for fo it may fometimes happen. I fay, 
in refpeft of fuch things), he who is a fHember of a 
fociety in other refpeSis retain^ hit Hatkrdl liberty^ is 
fiill as it were iti djiate ofnaturt, and fhuft endea- 
vour to a£l according to truth and bis befl pi^udence. 
For in tht former cafe thfefe is ftdthing to liiriit hitrt, 
by the fuppofition, but truth and nature. Aftd ih 
the other it is the fame as if there was nothing ; 
lince in ifffeff thef-e is ilo laW, wheft noeffeSl of bch- 
nefit frofn it is to be had. As, for exaihple, if k 
man fhould be attacked by thieves or murderdraf, 
and has no opportunity or po^er to cdl the propel: 
magiftrate or officer to his aflSftance. 

There is a third cife, which perhaps iriay de- 
mand adiiiifliori here : and that is, when laws arc 
plainly contrary to truth and natural jufitce. Fot* 
tho they may pafe the ufual forms, and be ftyled 
laws •, yet, fince no fuch law can abrogate that lav*" 
of nature and reafon, to which the Author of our 
being hath fubjefted us, or make falfliodd to ht 
truth ; and two inconfiftent laws cannot both oblige, 
or fubfifl: together; one of them mull give way ) 
and it is cafy to difcern, winch ought to do it '. 

There 

J Jllud ftultijjtmum^ txtftlmare omnia jufia ejfsy qti^fctia Jtnt 
in populorum inftitutis, out legibus^ — Si p9pulorumjuJ/u, fi prin- 
cipum decretisy fi fententiis jm&cum, jura conftituerentur, jus ejfet 
latrotifMri : jus, adulterare : jus, teftamnta falfa fupponere, fi 
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There remains, one truth more to be annexed 
here, which may be contradifted by the pradiccs 
and pretences of Enthufiafts °. 

X. The focietUs intended in this feSlioUj fucb as 
kingdoms and commonwealths^ may defend themfelves 
againft other nations : or, war may lawfully be waged 
in defence and for the fecurity of a fociety^ its mem- 
hers and territories^ or for reparation of injuries. For 
if one man may in a ftate of nature have a right to 
defend himfelf, (fee feft. VI. prop. VII.) two may, 
or three^ and fo on. Nay, perhaps two may have 
a double right, three a threefold right, fs?^-. At 
leaft, if the right be not greater y the concern is 
greater : and there will be more reafon, that two, 
or three, or more fhould be fanjed^ than one only ; 
and therefore that two, or three, or more ihould 
defend themfelves, than that one fhould. And if 
this may be done by men in a ftate of nature, it 
may be done by them when confederated among 
themfelves : becaufe with refpeft to other nations 
they are ftill in that ftate. I mean, fo far as they 
have not limited themfejves by leagues and alli^ 
finces. 



'hac fuffragiii out fcitis n^ultitudints proharentur, '* That's very 
*' foolifli indeed, to imagin that all thofe things are juft, 
** which are eftablilhd by the decrees and laws of the people. 
*« — If right were made by the ordinances of the people, by 
" the decrees of princes, or by the fentcnces of judges, it 
f* would be right to rob on the highway j it would be right to 
«* commit adultery j it would be right to forge wills ; fuppo- 
f* fing all thefe were allowd by the majority, and by the de- 
f* ^ees of the populacy." Cic. 

» Mtfnicheam pf old, and fome jnoderns, 

Pefidci 
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Befide, if a man may defend himfelf^ he may 
defend himfelf by what methods he thinks moft 
-pnper^ provided he trelpafies againft no truth; 
and therefore, by getting the aid ^nd afliftance of 
others. Now when war is levied in defence of the 
public, and. the people in general, the thing may 
:be confiderd as if every particular man was defend- 
ing himfelf with the afliftance of all the reft^ and 
fo be turned into the fame cafe with that of ?ifingU 
man. 

In truth the condition of a nation feems to be 
much the fame with that of a fingle perfon when 
•there is no law, or no benefit of law, to be hadf : 
and what one man may do to another in that po- 
fttioHy may be done by one nation or politic body 
yrith refp^ to Another : and perhaps by this rule, 
regard being had to what has been deliverd in fe<5t. 
VI. iht jujiice of foreign wars may be not untruly 
eftimated. 

Mutual defence is one of the great ends of focie- 
ty, if not the greateft, and in a particular and emi- 
nent manner involves in it defence againft //?r^/^ 
enemies. And whoever fignalizes himfelf, when 
there is occafion for his fervice, merits the grateful 
acknowledgements and celebrations of his coun- 
try-men : fo far at leaft as he a£ts generoufly and 
with a public fpirit^ and not in purfuance only of 
private views. 

As to thofe w^rj, which are undertaken by men 
out of ambition ", merely to inlarge empire, or to 

Ihew 

. » Like thofe particularly of J. Cafar ; of wjiom it is re- 

^ported, that, animad/vtrfd apud Herculis templum magni AleX'^ 

Wuiri inuigine, ingemuit i quaji fertafm ipiaviam fuam^ quod 

nihil 
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fbcyr the world, how tcnible they ire, how irtany 
men they are ablefco flay,how many flave? tp m^kt % 
how.sn9i^y families to clrive from their peacefiil har 
l)itadom, and, in fiiort, how much mifchief and mi- 
fery they are able to bring upon mankii^d.;^ thcfc 
jarc foundied upon faUe notions of glory ; imbelUftfd 
4ndfied by iervile wii:3 and miTt^aoed eloquence, but 
condemned by all true philofoi^y and religion. 

Sect. VIII. Truths concerning FzmWks and 
Relations. 

THIS feftion fcril begin, «^ jr^^ion itfdf 
does^ wkh^?wW<^^. 

I. fhs end ofpMrriage is the propagation of man" 
hnd^, and joint, bafpimfs of the couple intermany- 
{^g^ f^cn togetheri mthehtterbyitft^^. The dif- 

nihil duma fe memorajbife oQum ejfet In ^tAtfi f^fam Alexander 
etrhemterrarumfubegljfety «* .upon viewing the ftatue oi AUxaii'^ 
** der the Great in the temple of Hercules^ Jie gave a figh, as 

\^* it were, to reproach his own fluggiflinefs, that he had done 

. ** HP meimorable thing, at a^ s^ge when Afepe^nder had co»- 
** ^lerd the whole <u;W</." Suet. 

** Some go to war »o-j»-i/» W\ 3-»'^v Jcst} Kvnyio^Uv df^^Trmf, "in 
" order to hunt down and worry men." Plut. Not out of 
neceffity, and in order to peace ; which is the true end of war. 

:^o^f/<v^fb |r« $hiffif 4^»fitn. " We go tp war, that we may pio- 
** cure peace." Arist. Ita belkm fufclptatur, ut nihil aU^d 
quam pax quecjita 'uldeatur, " War fhould be undertaken in 
*' fudi a manner, that nothing elfe but peace naay befeen to be 

• ** aimed at by it," Cic. 

tit tot fiiou ic\, *' Men do not marry for the fake of having chil- 
** dren only, but for all the other purpofes of life." Ari»t. 

fereijie 
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fcrcnce of the Jex£s^ with the ftrong inclination tfoey ■ 
have each to the injoyment of the other ^, is plainl/ 
ordaind by the Author of nature for the continuance 
of the fpeciesy which without that muft be fi)on lex- 
tinguifhd. And tho people, when they oaarry, oiay. 
have many times not fo much the increafe of thcix? 
family in their defign or wiflics, as the gratificatwn 
of an importunate appetite ; yet fince nature ex- 
cites the appetite, and that tends to this end, nature 
(or rather its great Author) miay be faid to make 
this an end of the marriage, tho the hridegraomsxA 
hride themfelves do not. . i 

And then as to that other thing, which either 
accompanies the aforefaid end of nianiage, or ii 
(as in many cafes it can only be) the enditfelf % xhd 

<rf 9vaet auvStfA9tjt,h /ulSLkkoi i ^^htrtx/ot, ** Xt is natural for. a man 
** to lave a woman ; for man is as macli made for the fodLety of 
«< a woman, as lor the fociety of each other/' Arist. ;A« ><i^ 

/u«t-— TO «i5 affty& ffSfAA <^^o f rh (At^n lkii,H. « * For as the loadflpnp 
<' draws iron, fo the woman attradls the man to unite y^ith 
'* her." St Basil. 

' That fure is a hard law in Plato, which injoins *a^;t«'^*^ 
Ji^ri^i ^nXeidtt ^d^msi cy f fCN /iouKotro Jtf rot ptfiv^cu to* T-n'ttfir, *'men 
«* to have no familiarity with a woman, without wishing for the 
" fuccefs of it." That mentiond in S. Hhared, fays otherwife ; 

" It is an affirmative precept, that a man fhould aft the part of a 
" hufband, tho his wife is incapable of having any children."' 
Many opinions are taken up upon flight reafons. When Oc//- 

lus Lucanus fays^ AJtcJc ratf Iwdf/tHij ig Tag o^aiir*, i^ T«Jf o^lflif T«*ff 

vv/ACiCnittfy dKhd tSc «V t^» tittXpo'r9f <l^*/uojr»c «w>i^K»ff> "that the 
** powers, the oi^ns, and the defirc of procreation, were 
^ given ^en by6od,.itot jforthe fake of pleafure, but for the 

" perpetual 
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joint hapfdneis of the conjuges^ no body can bef 
fuppofed to marry in order and on fet purpofe to 
make him or herfelf unhappy : no nor without a 
prefumption of being more happy. For without an 
apprehenfion of fome degree of happinefs to ac- 
crue, or what prdents itfelf to the imagination as 
fuch, and is taken for fuch, what can induce peo- 
ple to alter their condition ? Something there muft 
be, by which (however things prove upon trial) 
they think to better it. And indeed if their ctrcum- 
ftances are fuch, as may inable them to maintain a 
family, and provide for children, without di£5cul- 

*' perpetual continoatton of mankind/* how dothhe know that 
they were not given for both thefe ends, in a regular way ? 
And fo when Qemens Alex, (hews his zeal againft t«?c dicofTUf 
^^n&itt T»r ^eft f^t lyMfus ofAtkUff «« fuch familiarities as produce 
'•nocffeft, meddling with pregnant women," <g^r. adding, 
4«xd ydf U»fi, »3kf b ydfA^ ««^x«^d-af, ««eP^re/K<r Wt, »X. <' that 
•* fuch mean pleafure is unlawful, even in married pcrfons,'* 
lie does this becaufe o Mm^U dirdyn tmv lyxtSmt vis M^u ** Mofes 
** forbids a man coming near a pregnant woman ,^* and then 
cites a text to prove this, which is nothing to the purpofe, nor 
I believe any where to be found: Ot/» iittrai «r©r Aeiy*?, »/§ tjif 
J«/r«». (^m interpretem fecutus fit Clemens nefcio. *' Thou /halt 
^' not eat a hare or a hyaena. (What commentator Clement fol- 
" lowed, I know not." Gent,Herv,) Cenainly the Jinvj un- 
, deriland their lawgiver otherwife. See how that HJipt ** con- 
** jugal due,'* mentiond in the law is explaind by Maim, in 
hilk* ijh^ Nor are the fufFrages of Chriflians wanting, Deus^ 
cumcattras ammantes^ fiifceptofcetu, maribus repugnare 'uolmjfet^ 
folam omnium mulierem patientem 'viri fecit ; — ne feminis repugn 
nantibus^ libido cogeret fviros alittd appetere^ Sec, '* When God 
•* made all other female animals, fo as to refufe the males 
'* when they are pregnant, he made women only capable of 
** men ; — left, upon their refufal, men's violent p^ons ihould 
«* force them to go after others, {sfr .'' that is, that rfie man 
and wife might be kept infeparably together. Lact, 

^^ ties 
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lies and an over-burden of cares, and if they in 
good earnejl refolxe to behave themfdves as they 
ought, and reciprocally to be helpfiil and loving 
each to other, much comfort and happinefs ' may 
Juftly be expedled from this intimate union ', the 
interchange of affedions, and a conlpiration of all 
their counfels and raeafures ", the qualities and abi- 
lities of the one fex being fitted and as it were 
tallying to the wants of the other. For to pals over 
in filence thofe joys, which are trueft when moft 
conceald ^^ many things there are, which may be 
ufeful, perhaps neceflary to the man^ and yet re- 
quire the delicater hand or nicer management and 
genius of the woman, * ; and fo, vicijfm^ the woman 

•* There feems to be both profit and pleafure in this fort of 

«• ffiendfhip;*AitisT*nj^Du;^iN"iDn3umjn'v[;&^i iD'i^m 

On^J^- "When the man and the wife behave themfelves tOi 
•* wards each other as they ought, they are then moft inti- 
•* mately united." ReJ^. hhokm. 

** Lpve-^ is like two parts of the fame living creature — united 
" into one." Ph. Jud. 

- » True love is to be foutid in marriage, or tid where. Ttip99 
ydf ftxtif fc» fTis-ATAi, fltxx* liriCifKiuH fAotov, *' For there is no real 
** love in whoring 5 pothing but enfnaring one another." St 
Chrys. HDIDO n'rm nVuO nPM^. "Theydifcovcrtheif 
** nakednefs, but hide their real fentiments j" a homely, but 
true faying^ofaT^/]^ commentator. * ■" 

^ ^odfacere turpe non eft modo occult e ; id dicer e ohfcanum (fit 
«« That which has no evil in it, when it is done iii private, lAay 
*• be obfcene, when fpoke publickly." Cic. ►' 

/tvd-/«r ^Afi^et T» dfJ'^i A>Jid nffjl h toic cTXxo/c d^durt «roXxifV visUiu- 
fr^fX^eiaflmiHlirrAitttK. " Fof, if ftie be neat and good-natured, 
^* (he will not only in general b« a comfort to her hufband, 
f\ butwillbcveryufefiiltohirai.meveryparcicular." StCHRvs. 

U cannot 



cannot but want many things, which require the 

more robuft and adtivc powers or greater capacit]^ 

erf the man ^. Thus^ in lower life, whilft the wheels 

the needle, (^e. imploy her, the plough or fomc 

trade perhaps demands the mufcles and hardinefs 

of bim : and, more generally, if Jbe ii^pe^ do- 

meftic affairs, and takes care, that every thing bq 

provided regularly, fpent frugally, and injoyd with 

neatnefs and advantage, he is bufied in that 

profeflion, or the overfight and improvement of 

that eftate, which muft fuftain the charge of aQ 

this ; he prefides, and diredts in matters of greatar 

moment ; preferves order in the family 1:^ a gentle 

and prudent government, ^c. * 

As then I founded the greater focieties of men 
upon the mutual convenience, which attends their 
living regularly together ; fo may I found this kfsy 
but ftriSler alliance between the man and the wo* 
man in thm jointrbappmefs *. Nature has z further 
aim^ the prefervation of the kind- 

II. That 

}JiXou^crixot9i9'n^intsTeiUt*, ** Their bufincfs is different* 
*« there is one fort of imployment for the man, and another 
'* for the woman ; fo that they are afllft^nt to each other, by 
♦* joining their forces together.'* Arist. 

» See the converfation between Ijchomachm and his wife ill 
Xamfbon. 

* Tho Plato (like moji of the old Greeks and RoTnaxj) among 
Jttany wry fine things hath now and then fome that aiewealu 
: and evei^bfurd ; yet I cannot think, that by his cemnumity of 
women he meant any thing like that, which is faid, of. Atbatk 
to have been pra£tifedv«t^' Tv^fatois cwriTmt^ <rpv#tf»i«'iv,<< among 
f* Itfte Tyrrhenians, who were exceedingly debauched ;" or that 
hiatlKHight could be fo grofs, as Lmaantim reprefents it : ^d^ 
licet ut ad eandm mulierau muki viri^ tanquam canes, csnfiM-- 
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II. ^hai marriages are made byfoniefolemn contract 
nmv^ or oath {and theft perhaps attended witbfme 
$kdge^ or nuptial rites) \ hy which the parties mu^ 

tuallj 

rent, ''namely^ tKat feveral men, like fo dtany dogs, ftiould 
•* run after one woman." For thus, property being taken out 
of the world, a great part of virtue is extinguiflid, and all in- 
duftry and improvements are at an end. And befide that, many 
of the mod fubftantial comforts and innocent delights of this 
life are deftroyd at once. Si onaus omnium fuerint & mariti, fisT 
patresy ^ uxores, fff liBeri, qua ifta confufio generis humani eft f 
'^^is aut <vir mulierem, aut mulier tfirkm ditigit, vijl habita- 
njerint femper una P nifi devota mens, £sf fervaia ifevicem fides 
indi'viduam feeerit caritatem, &c.' f' If all were thehofbands 
•* and fathers, and wives and children of all, what a confu- 
** fion would there be amongft mankind ? — for how can the 
*' man love the woman, and the woman the man, unlefs they 
** live always together ? unlefs their minds be devoted to each, 
'* and ti^r fidelity mutual, which will make their afFeflions 
•* infeparable, vSfr ." Id, However it muft be confeft, that Pla- 
to has advanced more than was coniiftent with his own gra* 
vity, or with nature. The beft excufe to be made for him, 
that I know of, is that in Athenaus^ "Eoiair o iwd^w f^i to7c S^tv 
ttfd'e^Voic y^'^At Tire ^ifAUtt «xx« Toic C'J^ tUi'M itATrxdrlofxhotf^ 

" That Plato ieems to have made his laws ndt for fuch as men 
*< now are, but for men of his own imagination :" or perhaps 
to fay, that he was fo intent upon ftrengtheniog and defending 
his common-wealth, that he forgot, if men mull live after his 
manner, there would be little in it luorti^ defending^ After all* 
his meaning to me is not perfectly clear. 

b Every one knows how marriages were made among the 
Romans, confarreationey *' by offering up of burnt cakes," ra- 
gmptione, " by the man and his wife, as it wef^' buyiag one' 
** anodier, by giving and taking a piece of moaaey," uji, 
** or by ufe, when the woman had lived with the man a whole 
•* year:" of which ways the two former were attended with 
many ceremonies : and the legitinug tabelUe, " writings ap-» 
Jf poiAtod by law/' or at Uaft confent of friends (which could 

U z not 
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tuaUy ingage to Uve together in love^ and to he faitjp^ 
fuU ^ffifti^S^ ^^d the like J each to otber^ in ail ciraaf^ 
fiances of health and fortune^ till death parts them % 
I take for granted. For all nations have fame form 
or other upon thefe occafions : and even private 
contrafts cannot be made without fpme words in 
\vhich they are containd, nor perhaps without fome 
kind of fignificant, tho private, ceremofr/ between 
the lovers -, which lofe nothing of force with re- 
fpeft to them by their being both parties and wit' 
nejfes themfelves. Something muft pafs between 
them, that is declarative of their intentions, ^a;^^j 
their vows, and binds them each to the other. There 
is no coming together after the manner of man 
and ivife upon any other foot. 

net be given without fome foleninity) preceded aU, ^Jpicia 
** omens" were ufually taken, public notaries and tfitnciles 
aflifted, £*ff • Among the Qreeh men and women wcrrfefpoufed 
by mutual promifes of fidelity : bcfide which there were wit- 
neffes, and dotal writings {tr/)eiK#«) ; at the wedding, fa€rifice» 
to Diana and other deities, and the ydtfAixiu tvx^t " nuptial 
" prayers i'' and after that, perhaps the being Ihut up toge- 
ther, eating the «»'»»"i'> "quince, together,'' a formal ^t^'if 
^*r»»;i f* untying of the bride's girdle,'* is'c. The P'vD^pj 
•' nuptials,'' of the Jcn,vs have been performed ^DDH* "by 
*• money," or "Ii:iy2> " by writings of contraa," or nN''33> 
*' by going into the houfe :" the ceremonies accompanying 
which may be feen particularly in Shuihh. ar. witii the addi- 
tions of /^. Mo. Ifirles [Eben e%. And (to pafs by other nations) 
the form of folcinnization of matrimony, and tlie manner, in 
which perfons married give their troih eich to other among us, 
are extant in our public oilices : where they may be feen by 
fuch, as feem to have forgot what they arc. 

« CctmuLioJiabili. " By a hlling marriage." Vi^-q. 

m.rbu 
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III. That intiinate uniofi, hy which the conjuges 
become' foffefi each of the other* s pcrfon **, the mixturei 
cf their fortunes ", and the joint relation they have ta 
their children \ all firengthen the bonds and obligations 
cf matrimony. By every a£i done in purfuance of a 
covenant, fuch as .the matrimonial is, that cove- 
nant is ownd, ratified, and as it were made de inter 
gro, and repeted. 

Pojfejfion is certainly more than nothing. When 
this therefore" is added to a former title, the title 
muft needs be corroborated . 

When two perfons' throw their all into one ftock 
as joint-traders for life^ neither of them can con- 
fiftently with truth and honefty take his fliare out 
and be gone (i, e, diflblve the partnerlhip) without 
the concurrence of the other •, and fometimes it may 
not beeafy, perhaps pofllble, to do it at all. Each 
therefore is even by this bound*, and becomes ob- 
noxious to the other. 

And as to the prefent cafe, if the marriage be 
not altogether unfruitful, fince both the parents 

"1DI \^\n 'xn Nn> N7n-'^u;n m^pa. " And they be- 

** came one flefh, for it is the cuftom for men and women to 
•* come together, — and that they be no more mvided." In 
Rejb. hhokm. 

c A«Tj» ^fnfAATetv KonmidL tttpoTiiKet /JitlxiT± ro7: yd/JL^TtfitUfxitt^ 

g^ d\f,ir^of, dhXai twSiv l^iov iytl^^eit, )(Sfj /U»/If flf\X^Tg/Ct.». " It be- 

" longs chiefly to married perfons to mix their fortunes to- 
** gethcr, fo as to have but one conunon ftock ; and not for 
*• them to think that part of it belongs particularly to one an<J 
«* part to the other, bat the whole is their own jointly.'-' Plut. 
f luihvfjk®' Trt tU^^hxilunAu *< Children feem xo be tl\e bond 
*• (of matrimony.'*) Arist. 

U 3 ar« 
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are immediately related to xhifame cbildj that child 
is xht medium of a fixt, unalterable relation between 
them. For, being both of the yi»itf bkod with the 
child ^, they themfelves tome to be of the fatne 
blood : and fo that relation which at firft was only 
moral and legal, becomes natural ; a relation in 
nature, which can never ceafe, or be difannulled. 
It follows now that, 

IV. Marryingy when tbere is little or no profpeSt 
of true bappinefs from the matcb ^, a^ ejpedalfy if 
there are plain prefages of unbappinefs j after mar- 
riage adultery \ all kinds of infidelity •, transferring 
that affeSlionj which even under the decays of nature 
ought to preferve its vigor ^ and never to d^nerate 
{at worji) but into afriendjhip of a fuperior kind \ 



s In refpeft of which that in Plutarch pardculariy is true, 

>jfj Twi^^lflt^fli, Kono¥ a/utporiput a^M to ytfo/jwoft ** Nature, by 
" means of our bodies, fo intermixes us, that what is produced 
** becomes common to both, being a part of each, when united 
** together." 

^ Socrates ah adolefcentulo quodam confultuSy uxorm Atceret, 
an fe omni matrimonio abflineret, refponditf Utrum eorttmfedjfetf 
aciurum peenitentiam. Hie te^ inquit, folitudoy hie orbttas, hie 
generis interifus^ hie hares alicnus excipiet: illic perpetua folici- 
tudo^ contextus querelarum^ — incertus liherorum eventus. "\Soera- 
** tes being confulted by a young man, whether hefhould take 
*• a wife or abflain wholly from matrimony, anfwered, that, 
*' which of them fo ever he did, he would repent of it. On 
" the one hand, fays he, folitarinefs, want of children, the 
*' death of relations, want of an heir, will attend you ; on the 
*' o^her hand (you will find) perpetual anxiety, uninterrupted 
*' complaints, — and the uncertain event of children." Val, 
Max. 

3C, ro a> ctTTAt iTrnttYofAtyoK <« When ty living a long time together 

!* thcif 
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and the like^ are all u$rong ^. Bccaufe the firft of 
chefe is belying one's own fenfe of things, and has 
ao air of diftraSion^ or however it is to aft as if 
chat was the kt^ and moft trifling of all tranfac- 
tions in life, which is certainly one of t\it great eft 
and moft delicate. And to oflTend in any of the other 
ways is to behave, as if the end of marriage was not 
what it is ; as if no fuch league had been made be- 
tween the perfons married, as has been made, a^u- 
nlfyj and folemnfyj and is ftill fuhjifting between 
them ; as if they were not pojfeji each of the other ; 
their fortunes not interwoven ; nor their children 
fo equally related to them, as they are ; and there- 
fore tlie mifbehaviour, being repugnant to truths is 
a fmagainftit, and the mighty Patron of it. 

If the moft exfrefs znd folemn contrads, upon 
which-perlbns, when they marry, do fo far depend, 
as in confidence of their being r^%/^i^ obferved 
to alter quite their condition, begin a new thredof 
life, and rifque all their fortune and happinefs : I 
fay, if fuch facred compafts as thefe are allowd to 

*' their mutual afFe£Uoais eflabliihdy we find that, which was 
•* at firft paffion, is by reafon become true friendihip and love.'* 
Plut. 

^ It is vlGblc th$t pefygofny^ feUi^aie, &c. muft be include4 
here. They are not only inconiiftent with our forms and the 
very letter of the marriage- contra^, but with the ejfenee ofmzV' 
Tiage, which lies in fuch a union and love as can onfy be be- 
tween two. Arifiotle doth not allow there can be even perfeft 
friend/hip between more than two : much lefs therefore, per*- 
feA love, noxxoic flrA/ fiK^Hy xAnrd rwv ttxeittt #<X/«ir> oJx f v/l;^fT«i» 
4f^v*f «T tfSii ^pxxSf ifia. «< It is impoffible to be a friend to a 
** great many, I mean, to be in pcrfedt friendihip with them, 
*' as it is impoffible to have a love for a great many at the 
** fame time." Etlf. "ETtydffih^ iXK^wJtis. "For a friend 
J« is a f^ond fclf." Ji'id. 

U 4 be 
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be broken, there is an end of dW faith ; the obliga^ 
tion of oaths (not more binding than marriage vows) 
ccafes ; no juftice can be adminifterd 5 and then 
what a direful influence muft this have upon the af- 
fairs of mankind upon that^ and other accounts * ? 

Allowance^ by feft. IV. ought to be made for in- 
abilities, and involuntary failings. A perfon's age, 
health, eftate, or other circumftances may be (iich, 
and without any faulty that he or fhe cannot do 
v/hat they would; or perhaps inftead of that one 
of them may come to want the pity and ajfiftanct 
of the other. In this cafe (which requires thephi^ 
lolbphy and fubmiffion proper in affliftions) it is the 
duty .of the one not only to bear with^ but alfo to 
comfort^ and do what may be done for the other. 
This is part of the happinefs^^^rf, which con- 
fifts not only mpojitive pleafures, but aJfo inlejfgn^ 
ing pains and wants -, whilft the pair have each in 
the otheir a refuge at hand. 

N. I have defignedly forborn to niention that 
authority of a hufband over his wife, which is ufu-^ 
ally given to him, not only by private writers, 
but even by laws ; becaufe I think it has been car- 
ried much too high. I would have them live fo far 
upon the levels as (according to my conftant leffon) 
to be governd both by reafon "*. If the man^s rea- 

fon 

tascnnda culpa ffpcula fiuptiasPrimum inqutna'vere^ l^ genus ^ 
y dotnos. Hoc font e deri^ata clades In patriam, pop'ulumquejiuxit: 
**The ages, that were fruitful in vice, firft defiled marriages, 
" corrupted relations and families. From this fountain flowed 
'^ tliat deftru^aon, which overwhelmed the country and its 
^' inhabitants." Ho.i. 

fie -iuxiiv fl-(*>*T^, avfATraL^ivTct, jj^ o-vfATri^VKOT* t* furoici. '*Thehuf- 

*' band 
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(on be ftrpnger, or his knowledge and experience 
greater (as it is commonly fuppofe4 to be), the 
woman vfiil b&obliged upon that fcore.to pay a.^r 
ference^ and fubmit to hini ". 

Haying now confiderd the iw^ii and woman be- 
tween themfelves, I proceed in the order of nature 
to confider them ^s parents \ and to fee (in a few 
propofitions following) how things will be carried 
between them . and their children, as alfo between 
other r^/»//^w, -coming, at firft from the fame bed, 
if truth and matters offaSl (to be named, where the 
argument fliall call for them) are not denied, 

1 ! V. Parents ought to educate their children, take 
the beji care of them they can, endeavour to provide 
for them, and be^^lway^reddy t^.^ajjiji them. Becaufe 
otherwife they do not carry themfelves towards 
their children as. being what they are, children and 
theirs : they do not do what they would defire to 
have done to themfelves, were they again to pafs 
through that feeble and tender ftate ; or perhaps 
what has been done to them ** : and befide, they 

tranfgrefi 

** band ought to have a power over the wife, not fuch as a 
'' man has over his goods, but fuch as the fool has'bver the 
" body, fy mpathi zing and becoming one in benevolence.** 
Plut. (A fentence, which dcfefvesto be written in letters of 

gold.) '^Otth fl-t? Tfl^l'^, i>rf r«l«f— o«T< vO Kii^om^ itKeltviririiti i(gH 

iydjtve/uitsfjilKoti^n'otfeik' " Where you are the manG^*«j, I am 
** the woman Gaja ; where you are matter and governor, I 
•' am miftrefs and governefs." Jf. eund, 

Xois^iiotselpX^^'' *• Nature has appointed the males to govern, 
^' not only amongft mankind, but amongft all other living 
" creatures." Plato ap. Drog, L. 

o UoKuiTKi^-^Hf r* vot yvltti Afi4«« <ar*r^f yci^ rauSr i^i^J/tx$i ^t^dg^l 

** I ihall leave you a very good cftate. For I had fuch an one 

*^ from 



tranfgrds the law eftablifhd by nature for the pre^ 
fervacion of the race, which, as things are, could 
HOC without a parental care and zSfoSdcm be con* 
tinued ; a lawj which is in force among all die 
jKher tribes ^ammals^ fi> far as there is occafion 
for it. 

Not to do what is here required, is not iarefy 
to adt ag^nft truth and nature, not cnfy fuch an 
omifiion as is mentiond in {oEt. I. pr. V. but a hei* 
nous inftance of cruelty. If any one can deny this^ 
let him better confidier the cafe of an infati$j ntr 
gkded, helplefs, and having nodiing fb much as 
CO folicite for him, but his crUs and (that which 
will do but little in this world) his inmctMct: let 
him think what it would be to turn a cbildy dio a 
little grown up, out of doors, deftitute of every 
fhing, not knowing whither to fly ', or what to cb : 
and whether it is not the fame thing, if he be left 
to be turned out by any body elfei^^^^//^, or (in 
general) to confli& with want and mifery: let him 
refleft a while upon the circumftances of poor or- 
phans ^ left unprovided for, to. be abufcd by every 
body % (ic. and then let him fay, whether it ispf- 

'* from my father/' Eur. Parentes 'vos alendo nefotum nutrien' 
dorum dehito (Jt quis eft fudor) alliga^enmt. ** Your parents, in 
*^ maintaining you, made it a debt upon you (if you have any 
** fenfe of fhame) to maintain your children.'* Val. Max. 

P Jnccrtus quo fata fer ant ^ ubifijiere detur^ " it is uncertain 
'• which way fate will carry me, or where I (hall fettle," ia 
the poet's language. 

^ See that moving dcfcription of the*H^»^ If^nv^u ** an 
** orphan " in Homer, 

' I could never think of that Arahk faying without pity, 
^he barber [CDNItl vN] harm to Jhave upon the bead of au 
•rphan. 

fibk 
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^Me for a parent to be fo void of bowels, as not to 
be moved with the(e cpnfiderations ; or what epi^ 
tbet he deferves, if he is noc. If any of them who 
have been thus abandond, and turned adrift, have 
done wellj thofe inilances ought to be placed among 
particular providences : as when a veflel at fea, with- 
out pilot or failor, happens to hq blown into the 
port. 

Not only the care, but the earfy care of parents 
is required, left death fliQuld prevent them •, death, 
which fkips none, and furprifes many. Not to re- 
member this,* and aft accordingly, is in pradUce 
to contradidt one of the moft cert<dn and obvms of 
all truths. 

VL In order to the good of children, their educa^ 
tion, &c. there muft be fime authority over them 
lodged by nature in the parents : I mean, the nature of 
the cafe isfuch, as neceffarily rehires there fbouU bo 
in the parents an authority over their children in order 
to their good. Atfirfi if fome body did not nurfe, 
feed, clothe, and lakQc^toi childten, the interval 
between their firft and laft breath would be very 
fliort. They, on whom it is incumbent to do this, 
are undoubtedly their parents : to do this is their 
duty by the foregoing propofition. But then they 
muil do it as they can, and according to their judg^ 
ment : and this is plainly an a6t of authority, to or^ 
der and difpofe of another according to one's judg- 
ment, tho it be done according to the beft of one's 
judgment. 

As the child grows up, the cafe is ftill the fame 
in fome degree or other, till he arrives at the age 
xcckondmature ', and very oftentengcr. He is be- 
come 
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come able perhaps to walk by himfelf, but what 
path to choofe he knows not ; cannot diftinguilh bis 
fafety and his danger, his advantages and difadvan- 
tages 5 nor, in general, good and evil : he muft be 
warned, and direftcd, and watched ftill by his pa- 
rents^ or fome body intrufted by them, or elft it 
might have been poflibly much better for him to 
have expired under the midwife's hands, and pre- 
vented the efefts of his own ignorance. 

When he not only runs about, but begins to 
fancy himfelf capable oi governing himfelf^ by how 
much the more he thinks himfelf capable, by fo 
much tht lefs capable may he be, and the more may 
he v/ant to be governd. The avenues of fenfe zrt 
opend : but the judgment and intelleSfual faculties 
are not rlpend but* with time and much praifHce. 
The world is not cafily known by perfons of adult 
abilities ; and, when • they become tolerably ac- 
quainted with it, yet they find things in it fo in- 
tricate, dubious, difficult, that it is many times 
hard for them to refolve, what meafures are fitteft 
to be taken : but they, who are not, or but lately, 
paft their jtuts, cannot be fuppofed to have any ex- 
tent of knowledge, or to be, if they are left to 
themfelves, any thing elfe but 2iprey to the villain 
^vho firft feizes upon them. Inftead of judgment 
and experience we find comtJtofily in youth fuch 
things as are remoteft from them, childifli appe- 
tites, irregular paffions, peevifti and obftinate hu- 
mors ; which require to htfubduedy and taught to 
give way to wholfom counfels. Young people are 
not only obnoxious to their own humors and fol- 
lies, but alfo to thofe of their companions. They arc 
apt to hearken to them, and to imitate one ano- 

thers 
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^^^rs rii^feonduft : and thus folly mingles wirh 
felly, wd-increafes prodigioufly. The judgment 
therefore of the parents mull ftill interpofe, and 
prefide^ and |«&fe through all ihtkftages of infancy,- 
childhood, ' and youth ; according to their fower^ 
improving the minds of their children, breaking 
the llrength of their inordinate paffions, cultivat- 
ing rude nature, forming their manners, and* 
fliewing them the way which they ought to be 
found in. 

Thefe things are fo in fa5t^ and a parent cannot 
acquit himfelf of the duty impofed upon him in the 
preceding propofition, if he afts fo as to detrf them : 
but then he cannot ad fo as not to deny them {that 
is, fo as to fubdue the paflSons of the child, break 
his ftomach, and caufe him to mind his in(tru<5bions) 
without fome fort of difcipUne^ and a proper feve- 
rity; at leaft very rarely '. 

To all this, and much more that might be urgedy 
muft bs fuperadded, that the fortunes of children, 
and their manner of fetting out in the world de- 
pending (commonly) upon their parents, their pa^. 
rents muft upon this account be their direliors^ and 
govern their affairs. 

N. I. It appears now from the pfemifles, thaf 
even parents have not properly a dominion over * 
their children, fuch as is intended fed. VJ. prop. V. 
from which this parental authority is a very dfifFe-' 
rent thing. This only refpedls the good of thfi chil-* 

• For certainly, when it can be, Hocpatrium eft, potius con^ 
fuefacere fiUvm Jua jponte reaefacere, quam alieno mitu, ".It is 
** the duty of a fiather to accuftom his fon to do right fronr 
** his own good-will, rather than from the fe^ rf othte." 

Tea, -*•»;: / 
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VII. As parents are obliged to educate their chit- 
dreuy &c. fo children ought to conftder parents as the 
immediate authors {authors under the firft and great 
Caufe ^) of their being j or to fpeak more properly^ of 
their being bom. I know children are apt (not very 
refpedfcfully, or prudently) to fay ; that their pa- 
rents did not beget them for their fakeSy whom they 
could not know before they were born, but for their 
own pleafure. But they, who make this a pretext 
for their difobcdience, or difrcgard, have not fuf- 
ficiently thought, what ptun^ what trouble^ how 
many frights and cares *, what charges^ and what 
felf 'denials parents undergo upon the fcore of their 
children : and that all thefe, if parents only rufhd 
into pleafure, and confulted nothing elfe^ might 
cafily be avoided, by negleSing them and their 
welfare \ For as to thofe parents, who do this, 
let them fpeak for themfelves : I Ihall not be their 
advocate. 

VIII. j4 great fubmiffion and many grateful ac^ 
knowledgementSj much refpedl and piety are due from 
children to their parents. For if there is an amho- 

« CDn^an X^rm jnu;^iy. *MI1 the three hada fliarc 
" in the formation of them." S. Hhared. 

« Utinam oculos in fedora pojfent In/erere^ ^ patrias intus de- 
frendere euros, " I wifh they could look into their brenfts, and 
f * fee what the inward cares of parents are." 

*» I confefs in Seneca't words, minimum ejfe heneficium fatris 
tnatrifque concubitum^ nifi accefferint alia^ qua profequenntur hoc 
imtium muneris, IS aJiis officii s hoc ratum facertnty ** that parents 
«* merely begetting of their children is the fmalleft kihdnefsv 
«• if there were nothing elfe which followed this firlt Qfikc, 
•*. and confirmed it by other duties." .. . . ' 

rity 
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rity in parents (as before) this muft be anfwerd by 
^ proportionable fubmiflion on the other fide: 
fince an authority, to which m obedience is due, is 
equal to no authority. 

If the thought of annibilatim be generally diC* " 
agreeable, as it fcems to be, then merely to be con- 
fcious of exijlence muft have in it fomething d6- 
fireablc % And if fo, our parents muft be con- 
fiderd as the authors, or at leaft the inftruments of 
that good to us, whatever it is : which cannot be 
done, unlefs they are treated with diJlinSiion and 
great regard, being to us what no other /j, or ever 
€an be. 

Gody as the firft caufe of all beings, i4 often ftyled 
metaphorically, or in a large fenfe of the word, the . 
Father of the world, or of us all : and, if we be- 
have ourfelves towards Him as being fuch^ we can- 
not (according to left. V. pr. XIX. n. 3.) but 
adore Him* Something analogous^ tho in a low de- 
gree, to the cafe between God and his offspring 
there feems to be in the cafe httwecn j>arents and 
their children. If thst rcqwr^ divine worfiipj this 
will demand a great re^efi. and reverence *. Nor 
can I believe, that a child, who doth not honor his 
'parent^ can have any difpofition to worfhip his 

c Td M^dnv^At oTi f M Tofr iHm^ xttd** eu7<r^* 9i^r« ydp dy^h » 
(mi. *^To feel thit we are alive is a real pleafore of itfdf i for 
^* lifek naturally a good thing.'* Arist. The fenfe of life (of 
being alive) feems to be fomething more than what Sas^m calls 
•frnfaarum ac *vermium ionum, " the good of flies and worms.** 

4 Oi mAain *r&9 '9m/*tdm9 fifioh »x* — »i ^^ ^ti makiuinpu TortTf , 
tit >oy^( wip^MTot, mt nsfi Mt tujTiis iffAurm MXiir. *^ The antient 
«< laws of the Romatu, — and they that are older yet, paidfo 
** much reverence, to partnts, as to oblige us to call them 
V Gods/' SiMPi.. 

X Creator. 
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Nor (which is more ftill) can they do this without 
denying what they may in their turn require of 
their children *. In cffe6t they do thus by their ac- 
tions J^»y that to have been, >^hich has been v and 
thofe things to be ooffible, which may be hereafter. 
Not only ^^^///Mnifirniities of parents, but fuch 
decays of their minds as may happen, ought to be 
pitied, their little haitinefles and miftakes di^m- 
bled, and their defefts fupplied, decently "*. 

IX. That ^opyi} or affeSIion on bothfides^ wbicb 
naturally and regular^ is in parents towards their 
children^ and viciflim ", ought to be obferved and 
followdj when there is no reafon to the contrary. 

We have feen before, and it is evident from the 
terms, that fenfe ought to govern, when reafon 
does not interpofe ; /. e. when there is no reafin 
why it fliould not. If then this ^(jpyif or mutqal 
affeftion be an inward fenfe of the cafe between 
parents and children, which, without much think- 

<* due to them, who are the authors of our being, — and to reve- 
*• rence them as Gods." Arist. Amongft the ancients ^fnrri- 
e»*> " the rewards of education," and t^o^ ««, •« maintenance 
•• of parents," were reckond due. Andhe^whodoth notrcquite 
to his parents IHn^JU; nillDn* «« the good which they havi 
" bellowed on him," is called ««t sfo;^*"' JJUH* ** in an emi- 
** nent fenfe 'Xt7V^^i.'' S. Hhar. 

J ToiK T^ ylr» «rie/e tii ysF«7c, o?»c ir « Jf </o 'trig^ o'ltfor^? >fvt^dtif 
tit a-tMn vetliAt, ** Do you behave yourfelf to your parents, as 
•' you would wi(h your children to behave themfelves towaris 
«* you." IsocR. 

ro That epithet ///^j {plus Mneas) fliines \r\,VirgiL 
» Fofita eft inter parent es ac liheros honefta contention dedmti 
ma^ora^ an receperUt. " There is a very laudable conteft be- 
twixt parents and children, inz. whether they have given or 
•* received moft." Sen. . , • ^ 
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ing upon it, is fell by them, and fits upon their 
natures **, it may be comprifed in prop. XIV, and 
XV. of fed. III. But whether it is or not, the fame 
may be . faid (which, muft be repeted in another 
place) of every affeSfion^ paffion, inclination in ge- 
neral. For when there is no reafon, why we ftiould 
not comply with them, their own very follicita- 
tion, and the agreeablenefs we apprehend to be in 
complying, are preponderating arguments. This 
muft be true, if jhmetbing is more than nothing % 
or that ought to be granted, which there is no rea- 
foh to deny. So that if this s-opyij be only taken as 
a kind oi attraSlion^ or. tendence^ in the mere mat- 
ter of parents and children -, yet ftill this phyfical 
inotion or fympathy ought not to be over-ruled, 
if there be not zgood reafon for it. On the contrary, 
it ought to be taken as ^[uggefiion of nature, which 
fliould always be regarded, when it is not fuper- 
fedcd, by fomething fuperior •, that is, by reafon. 
But further, here reafon doth not only not gainfay, 
by its fdence and confent, and fo barely leave its 
Tight of commanding to this bodily inclination ; 
but it comes in .ftrongly to abet and inforce it, as 
defignd for a reafonable end : and therefore not to 
ad acccrding io it is not to a6t according to reafon, 
and to deny that to be which is^ 

X. ^befame is true of that affeSiion^ which other 
relations naturalfy hanje^ in fome proportion or other ^ 
each for other. To this they ought to. accommo- 

o That is, mcthinks, amoving defcription in St5^/(nie/? 
frXMvf^.) of a coilfii6l which a poor man had witliin himfelf, 
when he had w other way left to prcferve life but by felling 
meofluschildreB. 

X 3 dale 
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date thcmfclves where reafon docs not prohibit 
The proof of this affertion is much the f^me with 
that of the foregoing mut. mutand. 

The foundation of all natural relation is laid in 
iHarriage ^. For the bnjband and wife having fo- 
Icmnly attachd themfelves each to other, having 
the fame children, interefts, t^c. become (o inti- 
mately related as to be reckond united, oneflejb^ 
and in the laws of nations many times oneferfon ^ 
Certainly they are fuch with refpeft to the pofte- 
rity, who proceed from them jointly '. The ri*?^ 
/fr-^;; of this couple are related between themfelves 
by the mediation of the parents. For every one of 
them being of the fame blood with their common 
parents, thty are all of the fame blood (truly con- 
fangui):ei\ the relations, which they relpe<5lively 

P Prima ficietas in ipfo conjugio eft: proxima im Uheris, ^c. 
'* The ftrongefl alliance is in marriage itfelf, the next in chil* 
« dren, faTf." Cic. 

^ Mulier conjunSia 'viro conceffit in unum. *' After the man 
*• and woman are joind together, they become oar," Lucr* 
U'^^n NOU nnD. "They arc lookd upon as one body." 
j^p. R, Elax, A%q, fcf pajj: 

Iml Tiic'wst'^e/'*''** •' OOFmyuh^fltf ^»§>»*o"' Tat Tfxvot) a»c tflbUTMV 'Ti ortti* 

\ifTi\ Tul CM, *rSf tuurSf 4rf9u»cvA<. — 'Ari4'«'^« <rf ci Xotjrot o*t/>iiri7c> 
— T» ATTO Tar sujlif ttfetr yiyrorreti i* oi fAf oixMOTf^ojy olJ'axXorQ/tti- 
Tif 51, »T\. " There are a great many forts of fricndihip amongft 
■*• relations, all of them depending upon the parents. Forpa- 
*' rents have a .tender afTcdion for their children, becaofethey 
•' are part of themfelves ; and fo have the children for the pa- 
*• rents, becaufe they are derived from them.— Brothers alfo 
«* (love) one another, becaufe they are born of the fame pa- 
** rents.— Coulins alfo and other relations, — becaufe they 
*' proceed from the fame parents alfo. — And there are fomc 
«' nearer related, and fome further off." Arist. 

bear 
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bear to tlieir parents, itieeting there as in their 
cenler. This is the neareft relation that can be %- 
next to thbft of man and wife, parents and their 
children, who are immediately related by contaft or" 
rather contintiity of blood, if qng rtay fpeak fol 
The ilelatioh- between the children of thefe chil- 
dren grows more remote and dilute^ and in time 
Wears out. For at every remove the natural tinc- 
ture or fympathy may be. fuppofed to be weakend ; 
if for no other reafon, yet for this. Every remove- 
takes off half thie common blood der ived from 
the grandparents. For let C be the fob of A and B, 
D the fonof C, Eof D, F of E : and let the rela- 
tion of C to A and B be as i : then the relation of 
D to A and B will be but 4 ; becaufe C is but one 
of the patents of D, and^ fo tht relation of D to 
A and B iS but the half of that, which C bears to' 
them. By proceeding aftef the faitie manner it will' 
be found, that the relation of E to A ahd B is ^r 
(or half of the half), of F \ : and fo dn. So thar 
the relation^ which defvendents in a diredl line have 
by blood to tlieir grand parents, decreafing thus in' 
geometrical proportion % the relation between them' 
of collateral lines, which pafles ahd is made our 

» S^mm coptofa fuamtatis ilia recordatio eft? In eodem domi-' 
ciRoy antequam nafeerir^ habit OFvi : in iifdem incunahulis infantile 
tempora peregi : eofdem appellavi parentesy £*ff. " How yery^ 
** pleafant is the , re;nembrance of thefe things ? I dwelt in 
•* the fame dweHing (with fuch an one) before I was borh ; 
<* I paffed my infancy in the fame cradle; I caltedthe fame 
«' perfons my parents, £sff." Val. Max. 

* There is no name for any defcendent, who is more than' 
trinepQs^ ** three dejprees removed from us.'* 

* • • X 4 through 
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through the grand parents, muft foon be reduced 
Xo an inconfiderablc matter "• 

If then we fuppofe this affeSlion or fympathy, 
when it is permitted to aft regularly and according 
to nature, no reafon intervening to exalt or abate 
it, to operate with a ftrength ntzxly proportionabk 
to the quantity or degree of relation, computed as 
above, we may perhaps nearly difcern the degrees 
of that obligation, which perfons related lie under, 
to affift each bther, from this motive. 

But there are many circumftances and incidents 
in life capable of afiedting this obligation^ and al- 
tering the degrees of it. A man muft weigh the 
wants of bimfelfzxA his own family againft thofe of 
his relations: he muftconfider ihdxfex^ their drf^, 
their abilities and opportunities, \iow capable they are 
of good offices, how they will take them, what ufe 
they will make of them, and the like. He, who 
defigns to a6t agreeably to truths may find many 
fuch things demanding his regard ; fome juftly 
moving him to compaffion, others holding back 
bis hand. But however this may in general be 
taken as evident, that next after our parents and 
own offspring "^ nature diredts \is to be helpful, in 
the firft place to brothers and fifters, and then to 
other relations according to their refpedtive dif- 
tances in the genealogy of the family, preferably 
to all foreigners *. And tho our power, or oppoir- 

" It becomes ^>w<^^» " very obf<pure.*' Anpr, Rhod. 

^ Man and Wife are fuppofed to be one, and therefore have 
no place here ; any more than a man and his fe!f. OtherwifQ 
qonfider4 diilindlly, the one of them ought always to be the 
Jirft care of the other. 

* Mi»«/Ua»i>»»T^ Tr^n ^citlaS^mi iT«7ge». ** We Jnufl: not treat a 
*' friend e<iually With a relation." Hes. 

tunities 
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tunities of helping them in their wants fliould be 
but little ; yet we ought to preferve our aflfedtioa 
towards them, and a difpofition to ferve them, as 
far as we honejlly md prudently can, and whenever 
the proper opportunity fhall prefent itfdf. This 
nature and truth require, 

Sect. IX. Truths belonging to a Private Man, 
and refpeSUng {direSily) only himjelf. 

l.T^ FERT man knows {or may ^ know) heft^ 
Ej what Ms own faculties j and perfonal circum-- 
fiances are^ and ^confequently whflt powers he has of 
aBingy and governing himfelf. Becaufe he only of 
all mankind has the internal knowledge of himfelf, 
and what he is ; and has the only opportunity by 
reflexion and experiments of himfelf to find, what 
his own abilities, paflions, 6ff . truly are *. 

II. He^ that well examines himfelf ^ IfuppofeyWili 
find thefe things to be true *. "^ 

7 For many I acknowledge there are, who feem to be with* 
out reflexion, and almoft thought. Th dyrni vnf oUeidLf fi^rivi 
voKhoi' rd^A S^Td¥r%{yr>Jif oxlyetf, <« Who IS there that does not 
** underftand what he himfelf is ? A great many truly ; nay, 
« ail but a very few." St Chrys. 

» Nee fe quarfi'verit extra. " Let him not feek for himfdf 
" out of himfelf." 

* lllud >»»3"/ rttiffjrSf noli tutare ad arrogantiam .minuindamfi» 
Hum ejfe di&um^ merum etiam ut bona.nojira not^nms, •* Do not 
" imagine that that (precept) underftand youi-felf thofoughly, 
«* was faid only to leflen men's pride, but further that they 
" might know all the good things, which belong to them.'* 
Q}Q, ad Qu. fr, 

I, That 
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1. That there are fome things common to him 
Act only with fenfitive animals and vegetahleSj but 
alfo with inanimate matter : as,- that his body is 
fubje6t to the general law of gravitation ; that itsr 
parts are capable of being feparated; or diflocated ; 
and that therefore he is in danger From falls, and all 
impreflions of violence. 

2. That there are other things common to him 
with vegetables and fenfitive animals : as, that he 
comes from a feed (fuch the original animatculum 
may be taken to be) ; grows, and is preferved by 
jiroper' matter, taken in and diftributed throilgh a 
fetof yeflels; ripphs; flourifhes, withers, decays, 
diesj is fubjeia to difeafes, may be hurt,- or kill«J;* 
and therefore wants, as they do, nourifliment, a 
proper habitation, proteftion from injuries, and 
the like. 

3. That he has other propertiesV^flww^ only to 
him and' the fenfitive trihe : as, that he receives by 
his fenfes the notice of many external pbjefts, and 
things ; perceives many aflfedlions of his body ; 
finds pleafure from fome, and pain from others 5 
and has certain powers of moving himfelf, and 
a6Hng : that is, he is not only obnoxious to hurts, 
difeafes, and the caufes of death, but alfo feels 
them ^ ; is not only capable of nourifhment, and 

many 

^ Nott /entire mala fua non efi hominis : i^ non ferre non efi 
mKU *' Not to be fenfible of the evils we lie under is not to 
** be a man, and not to be able to bear them is to want the 
'* cjpurage of a man.'' Sen. who condefcends here to be fome- 
thing like other men. As alfo when he fays, AUaftmt^ qu^e 
/apientemferiunty etiamji non pervertunt \ ut dofor capitis, bfc. 
Hat non nego /entire /apientem^ &c, ** There are fome things 

** which 
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many other proviflonS made for him, but alfo /»- 
joys, them ; and, befide,. may contribyiU much him- 
fclf to dther his injoyments, .or his fuflferings. 

4. Th^tdejlde tbtfje he hvL^' other facuhieiy whidh 
he doth not apprehend to be either in the iilett 
xnafs.^f matter, or in vegetables, or even in the 
fcnlitive kind^^ atleaft.inanyconfiderable degrees 
by die help of which he ijiveftigates truth, or pro.- 
bability, and judges, whether things are agreeable 
to them, or not, after the nianner fet down, in 
fedt. III. or,, in a word, that he is animal rationale ^i 

5. That he' is confcious of a liberty in himifelf tO 
aft or nor t6 aft; and that therefore he is fucb a 
being as is defcribed feft, I. prop. I. a being, whole 
afts may be morally good or evil'. Further, 

6. That there are in him rmny inclinations- and 
averfionsi from whence flow fuch afFeftions, as dc- 
futy hope, joy, b^red^ fear, forrow, pity, anger, 
^c. all vfhich prompt him to aft this ot that way. 

7. That he is fenfible of great defeSls and limir 
tations in the ule of his rational faculties, and pow-^ 
ers of aftion, upon many occafions : as alfo, that 
his paflions are many times apt to take wrong 
turns, to gro^ warm, irregular, excelfive **. Ip 

** which flrongly affied a wife man, diOQgh they don*t quite 
,** overpower him, 2LSSbe bead'Ochy^Q. I do not deny bat that 
" a wife man feels fuch things," ^c. 

^ ^ fi iffi fforit, aUquid fentiet fe Mere di'vinum, &C. 
'' He that underftands what fort of a being he himfelf is, will 
<< perceive that he has fomething that is divine in him"." 
Cic. 

d DnnnsnnninrtpniO. ** nature \vWch is backward, 
}^ and a will corrupted," are (in Jenmjh language) "ItNU? 
nD^JJ2> " the leaven in the lump.'-' 

Other 
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other words, that he is in many rcfpedls fallible, 
and infirm *. 

Laftly, that he dcfircs to be happy : as everything 
muft, which undcrftands what i5 meant by that 
word. 

III. If be dotb find tbefe tbings to he fo^ then if 
be will aSl as be ougbt to do {tbat d, agreeably to 
truth and fa<5l) be muft do fucb tbings as tbefe. 

I. He muft fubjeSi bis fenfual incUnaiions^ bisho^ 
dify pafjions^ and tbe motions of all bis members ^ to 
reafon ; and try every tbing by it. Fojc in the climax 
fet down he cannot but obferve, that as tbe prin- 
ciple of vegetation is fomething above the inertia 
of mere matter, and fenfe fomething above that 
again i fo reafon mu\k be fomething above all 
thefe ' : or, that his uppermoft faculty is rea- 

, • •AjUifj^Aw tTm df^a^^T'TifAaktitfidfunof. «^ ft is next to im- 
•• poiUWe for a man to be free from all fin." Chrys, 

' ThQ author of S. Hhared. reckons eighty the right ufe of 
which comprehends all praftical religion : the heart, the eye, 
the mouth, nofe, ear, hand, foot, and H^Un IPJ^")> " dieprin- 
*♦ cipal member." The duties refpeding thefe are the fubjed 
of that (not bad) book. 

% Cum triajint hac^ ejfe^ 'vivere, intelligen : ^ lapis </?, ^ 
fecus 'vi'vit, nee tatnen lapidem futo i/ivere, out f ecus intelligere: 
qui autem intelligit, eum ^ effek^ 'vivere certijpmum eft, ^uare 
mn duhito id excellentius jmiicare^ cui omnia tria infunt^ quam id 
cui duo 'vel unum defit. " Since there are thefe three things, to 
** exift, to live, and to have underftanding ; and a ftone exifts, 
«• bcafts live, for I cannot think that a ftone lives, or a beaft 
•* has underftanding i it is moft certain, that the being, which 
** has underftanding, both exifts and lives. Wherefore I don't 
" at all fcrupleto declare him that has in him all thefe three, 
« to be a fuperior being to him who wants one or two of 
^' them." St AysT. Thus reafpn fets man above the o^h^r vi- 
able orderg of beings, Jifr. 

fon. 
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fan ^. And from hence it follows, that he is one of 

- thofe Kings "mentiond feft. III. prop. XI. and that 

the great law impofed upon him is to htgovernd 

by reajon. . 

Any mart may prove this to himfelf by experi- 
ment, if he pleafes. Becaufc he cannot (at leafl: 
without great violence to his nature) do anything, 
if he has a greater reafon againft the doing of it 
than for it. When men do err againft reafon, it is 
either becaufe they do not (perhaps mil not) ad- 
"vert, and ufe their reafon, or not enough -, or be- 
caufe their faculties are defeftive. 

And further, by fed. III. prop. X. to endeavour 
to aA accbrdinjg to right reafow, and to endeavour 
to a<a according to truth are in efFcft the fame 
thing. We cannot do the one, but we muft do the 
other. We cannot aft according to truth, or fo as 
not id derr/ any truths and that is we cannot aft 
rights unlefs we endeavour to aft according to right 
reafon^ and are led by it. 

Therefore not to fubjeft one's y^;j/?//w inclina** 
tions and paffions to reafon is to detr^ either that he 
is rational, or that reafon is the fupreme and rul- 
ing faculty in his nature': and that is to defert 
mankind,*, and to deny himfelf to be vHhat he 

knowg 



^ Prafio eft domina omnium ^ regina ratio-^,Hac ut impent 
illi parti animi^ quae ohedire debet ^ id'videndum eft inrv, ** Rea« 
** fon, the governor and ruler of all things, is ready — ; evciy 
** man therefore i^ to fee that ihe governs that part of the foal,^ 
** which ought to be obedient to her.'* Cic. . 

^ AbjeSo bomneiin J^n;£firf ammaijranfire. ^'.Tocaftoffthe 
" man, and become a wildjCi«ature." Sem , *E» t^ hoyuf'Hvmir 

^* Whom arc we diftinguiftid from by our reafon ?— from the 

" beafts; 
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going propofition, is to examine every thing care- 
fully, and to fee that he complies with no corporeal 
inclination at the expenfe of his rea/on ; but that 
iill his affeilionsy concupifcible and irafcible, be di- 
l^ed towards fuch objeffsy and in fuch meafurey 
timey 2nd placiy as that allows. Every word ** and 
aftion, every motion and ftep in life fhould be coil- 
dufled by rea/on '. This is the foundation and in- 
deed the fum of all virtu^. 

2. He friuft take care not to bring upon himfelf « 
^anty difeafesy ttouhle \ buty on the contrary y endea^' 

^ This certainly excludes all that talk, which familiarizes 
vice, takes offthofe reftraints which men have frdm nature or 
k modeft education^ and is To utterly deilrudUve of virtue, that 
drifitaU baniihes it out of the commonwealth. *oxaK ac^f «<^X^*- 

•* giver ought above all things entirely to banifh all £Ithy dif- 
** conrfe outof acity, for men eafily go from faying £Ithy things 
•' to doing them." 

. P True, manly reafon : which Ts a very different thing from 
that fuperjftitious precifenefs, which carries things too far. As 
V. g. when the ye^Ms not contented to condemn H 73J *mitf 
« obfcene difcourfe," or H^JH Hl^nJ. '* filthy talk," and 
every where to exprcfs "IIDNH vllJ* " theheinoufnefsof the 
•* thing forbidden," go fo far as to comprehend under it 

in;i;js Qp w^o ai^^ nhp ^^^u"^fi^^, " that trifling. 

•* difcourfe which pafies betwixt a man and his wife ;" and to 

add, '1D1 nbioaV p")? b^ifsioD nhiDnV n'ro N^siiD* " that 

•* bringing forth an idle word is like bringing forth idle feed/* 
There are other fayings of this kind to be leen, many of them, 
among thofe, which R, EL de Vidas has collected : as that partial 

cuiariy,i3i nVion^ iN^si^H^ \^^ yyLVwtx^ pjy p. 

** that a man (hould not make an idle ufe of his eyes," V/hat 
^lian reports of Anaxagoras and others, belongs to this place; 
that they never laughed : with many other unneceflfary aufteri- 
tie^, which might be added. 

^ h >n "h ON pN QK. " If I don't take earc of my- 
f fclf, who will take care of me ?" P. Ab. 

njour 
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i;our to prevent tbenty and to provide for his own 
comfortable fubftflerxe^ as far as he can. without con^ 
tradi£lif^ any truth ' (that is, without denying mat-* 
ters offady^SiXid fuch proppfitions, as havje beea^^l- 
ready or will in the fcquel here b^ (hewn to be 
true, concerning God, fr^ertg, the fiiperiority of 
reafon^iic.} To explain this limitation: if a man 
ihouid conifider himfelf as obnoxious to hunger, 
weather^ injuries, difeafes,. ^»i the reft ; then, to 
ijjpply his wants, take what is his neighbour's prp- 
perty -, and at laft, in vindication of himfelf, fay, 
*' I aft according to what I am, a being obnoxious 
*' to hunger, i^c. and to aft otherwife would be 
*' incompliance with truth-,** this would not be 
fufficient to juftify him. The grand rule requires, 

/* ftViv tti xat' dptJ»9 higyeteu riis tuJ'cufAovietu **The(e (external 
** goods) are niceffary to the life of man, but virtaous aftions 
** are neceffary to his happiaefs/' Arist. They, who treated 
the ^0^ and things pertaining to it as merely «\XflTe«(«, "things 
** that did not belong to them ;'* dillingmfhing i)etwfecn 'r^' 
ii/uun*e9^j ** fuch things as are our'own,'* and ^ti ti o^mfAtil^i 
** fuch as belong to the body;^* making thefe'latter to be 
liih 4re^*f w^Sff, •* nothing to us," and leaving the body as it 
were to itfelf (*t?76 [ff»/ufl£Tiov] /uie^/d«F«i7«»>— rf riifdv^fii) (<« to 
** be foHicitous for itfelf,— if it fulFers any thing Jj^'they, J fay^ 
'might injoy their own philofopky ; :but they would fcarce gain 
^nany pro&ly tes now a days^ or ever perfuade people, that.th^ 
.pains they feel are not theirs, or any thing to them. Nor indeed 
do I much credit many ftories that are told oFfome old philo- 
"fophers : as that of Afmxarchus, when he was put to a'moft 
'Cruel deathby MrMTfon (vifc pounded in a mortar) «>^/7/^«i7« 

*rtif Ti/AmeJ^AC, rfwiiy— nTifl-fl-t to> *Air»f«7p^¥ ^(i\aKOf, 'Ar«{<e^^o» ih 

M ^\Meti9 " not valuing the punifhment, cried ojitj — You 
^* may beat th« bag of Anaxarchus, but you cannor ftrike 
** Anaxarchus \k\mk\V %^tEpiB,Arr,Simpi, Anton. D,Laeri, 
and others^ :. 

■ Y-'-- ■■ •; that 
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that what he does, Ihould interfere with no truth : 
bat what he does interferes With feveral. For h^ 
taking that, which (by the foppofition) is bis ndgb^ 
taur\ he afts as if it was not bis neigbbvm^s^ but 
his own^ and therefore plainly contradids^b^^ and 
thofe truths in fca. VI, VII. refpefting property r 
when, by not taking what is his ncighbour*s, he 
would contradift no truth, he would ftbt deny 
himfcif to be obnoxious to hunger, (sic. There arc 
other ways of furnifhing himfclf with converaen^ 
cies, or at leaft neceffaries, which are confident 
with property and all truth : and he can only be 
faid to deny himfclf to be what be is by omitting to 
provide againft his wants, when he omits to pro- 
vide againft them by fome of tbofo ways\ and 
then indeed he doth do it. (See p. 46. Anf. to 
Obj.30 

So again^ when a man does any thing to dvoii 
prefent fuflfering or dangers contrary to the exprels 
didates of reafon, and the tenor of forementicmd 
truths, he aAs as ^fenjitive being onIy„ not as be* 
ing what he realty iSy fenfitiv^'rationalis. But whcft 
there is no good argument againft his doing of any 
thing, that may gain him protedion from evil^ 
or a better condition of life, he may thea look 
upon himfclf only as a being, who needs that 
which is to be obtaind by doing it : and in that 
cafe^ if he (hould not do it^ he would be falfe to 
himfelf, and deny the circumftances of his own 
nature. 

Certainly when a man may without ttanfgreffing 

the limits prefcribed confult his own lafety, fup*- 

port, and reafonable fatisfadHon, and does not; 

^and efpecially when he takes a counter-courfe, and 

expofes 
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fexpofes himfelf \ he forgets many of die foregoing 
truths^ and treats himfelf as not Mng what he is. 
This is true with refpefl: to futurity^ as well as the 
frefent time :■ and indeed by how much future time 
is more than die prefent, by fo much the more 
perhaps ought that to be regarded. At kaft injoy- 
ments ought to be taken and adjufted in fuch a 
manner, that no one (hould preclude, or Ipoil 
mere^ or^reater to come. 

It miy eafily be underftood here, that tbo/e evils j 
which it is not in a marii*s power to prevent, he 
muft endeavour to h^zx patientfy and decently^ L e. 
^s fuch ; and moreover, fuch as are made by this 
means Rghter ^ : for when they cannot be totally 
prevented, as much of lii^effeS muft be prevented, 
or taken off, as can be. And in order to this it is 
good to be prepared for all attacks 5 efpecially the 
^5^, great one "• 

3. He muft confider even bodily ffnd frr^ual affec- 
tions^ pajfions^ and inclinations as intimations^ which 
many times he not only may^ but ought to hearken td. 
What is faid before of the fubjeftion irf pafliorts 
and appetites to reafon muft always be rememberd. 
They^e not to proceed from unjuftifiable caufes, 
or terminate in wrong objefts ; not be unfeafon- 
able or immoderate. Being thus regulated^ fee to a 

• Ih offer atma nos periculis fine caufa ; quo nihil poteft ejfeftul-* 
tius.^^In tranquillo tempeftdtem cuherfam optare dementis efi^ 
** Nothihg can be more fbolifh than to run ourfel^es into dan- 
*' gers without any reafon.-^He is a mad man that wiihcs for 
•* a ftorm when the weather is good.'* Cic. 

. ^ Lenjius fit patientiay^^uicquid corrigere eft nefas. ^*.What 
"•• cannot be quite cured, is made ealier by patience." Hor. 

« MixItjt d-«rrfTK, " a meditation upon death," was a great 
iruui*s definition oiphihfophy. 

Y Z tru? 
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true bials, and freed from all eruptions and vioP* 
fence, they become fucb as are here intended \ gen- 
tle ferments working in our breads, without which 
we ihould fettle in inaftivity ^ \ and what I think 
may be taken for juft motives and geed argUBfients 
to aft upon. 

For if a man finds, that he has not onfy a fupe- 
fior faculty of reafon, but alfo an inferior appet^ 
tive faculty, under which are containd many ppo- 
.penfions and averfions, tbefe cannot be denial to 
be any more than that ; tho they mull be taken- in^ 
-deed for what they redfy are^ and not mare. When 
they are checked by reafon and truthy or there lies 
a reafoi> againft them (as these always wiU, whes 
they arc not within the forefaid reftriftions), they 
muft be taken as dogd with this circumilance, as 
things overruled and dijdbkd: but when they are 
under no prohibition from the fuperior powers and 
trutbj then they are to be confiderd as unfetterd 
and free, and become governing prmdples. For 
(as it has been obferved upon a particular occa*- 
fion before p. 309.) when there is no reafon agait^ 
the complying with our fenfes, there is always om 
for it by prop. XIV. feft. III. the inclination it- 
felf, being preckided by nothing above it, is in this 
cafe uppermojiy and in courfe takes the command- 
ing poll : and then a man muft aft as being what 
he is in n. 3. under prop. II. of this fedlion, 

Thtfprittgs of all human aftions are in fa<5fe, ei- 
ther a knic of dtity^ or a profpeft of fome pleafure 

w 'H o;>if— wjrrjixcr iuSn <r/j>e/^€f. <* Anger — is to excitc thc 
** drowly." Chrys. 
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t>r profit to be obtaind, fome evil or danger to be 
avoided \ that is, either the reafonableqefs of wjiat 
is done, or the manner, in which fomething doth 
or is like to afied the agent : and that is again* 
human aflions are founded cither in reafon^ oxpaf- 
/ton and inclination. (I need -not add they may be 
in both.) This being fo, whatfhould hinder, when 
reafon does not work, but that the inferior fprings 
fliould retain their nature, and aft? 

Bodily inclinations and paflions, when they ob- 
ferve their due fubordination to reafon, and only 
take place, where that leaves it open for them, or 
allows them to be as it were afleflbrs to it upon 
the throne, are of admirable ufe in life, and tend 
maf^ times to noble ends. This is applicable tp the 
irafcible, as well as the concupifcibJe afFeftions and 
the whole animal fyftem. Love of that which is 
amiable, compqffion * toward the miferable and 
helplefs, a natural abhorrence and refentment ^ of 

* When the Stoics fay, that a wife man may relieve one, 
who wants his help, without pitying him ; I own indeed he 
«wy, but I very much doubt whether he nuould. If he had not 
fome companion, and in fome meafure felt the ails or wants of 
ithe other, I fcarce know how he fhould come to take him for 
an objedlof his charity. 

y 'O fjLh ,t^' qTc JVi«, )(^ olV (^7 e^>i{^/tMvd'9 itt ^k mti m( ^i, ic^' Sti 9 
Hfii S^«^ jte^'wrjia-auitiTrti. " He is to be commended, who is an* 
*' gry with thofe perfons that he ought to be angry with, and 
*' for fuch things as he ought to be angry for, and in fuch a 
'* manner, and in the proper time, and only for folong, as he 
*^ ought." Arist. To be angry under thefe conditions is a 
different thing from rage, and thofe tranfports which perhaps 
jfcarce comply with any one of them ; fuch as that qI Alexan- 
der^ who, becaufe his •cj»/<«i'^» " beloved friend " died, com- 
manded the 'A7*^j|3rii«, « temples of Mfculafim " to be all 
j>urnt. Arr, 

y 3 tji^t 
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that which is villainous or vitious or bafe % fear % 
of evils, are things, which Jir/)^ tempcrd have Iain 
dable effedts : and without them mankind pouk) 
not well fubfift. By which it appears, that the Aur 
thor of nature has placed thefe conatus^Sy thele ten- 
dencies, and relufbncies in us, to difpofe us ibr 
a£Uon, when there are no arguments pf a b^bef 
nature to move us. So far are they, rigbify mar 
naged^ from being mere infirmities. And certainly 
the pbilofipbeTj who pretends to abfoliite opatbyTi 
maims nature, and fets up for a half- man, or| 
ifo»V know what ^. 

1 muft confefs however, that our pinions arc fo 
ivery aft to grow upon us, and become exorbi? 
tant, if they are not kept under an txaEi dtfcipHne^ 
that by way of prevention or caution it is advi-r 
fable rather to affect a degree of apadiy, or to re- 
cede mare from the worfe extreme *^. This very pror 

.|>ofition 

2 There is, according to TtJIy^ Ci<vile oSum^ quo omnes im- 
probos odtmusy ** a public hatred, by which we hate aH wicked 
** perfons in general." 

3L%k6v TO <fi/ui, tda-xeff,Kh* " We are afraid indeed of fuch 
•' things as are really dreadful;— and therefore we are afraid 
•• of all real evils, fuch as difgrace, poverty, difeafes, want of 
** friends, and death —It is right to be afraid of fome things 
»* and wicked not to be afraid of them." Arist. When one 
called Xenophanes coward, becaufe he would not play at dice 

with hiip, eA*oX9>i7 -aratri/ iethci •*?« v^i t* ^^XGf^ ISf) «7oX/u^, 

*' he owned that he was a coward, and had no courage, with 
" regard to things that are wicked." Plut. 

^ A wife man is not dire^^Ht^ *• entirely without paffions, but 
^i7e«c?r*^*f, " has them in a moderate degree." Arist. op, 
Diog. L. 

^«e^r, TO /«fr irir «>«/>7»xc7ie;»* tc i% mt7of. " He who aims at a 

f* medium. 
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pofition itfelf, which, when reafon is abfent, places 
fcnfe and inclination in the diair, obliges not to per- 
mit the reins to our paffions, or give them their full 
carreer j becaufe if we cJo, they n^ay (and will) 
carry us into fuch •exceffis^ fuch dangers and mif- 
chiefs^ as may fadly affedt the fenfitive part of us : 
that part itfelf, which now governs. They ought 
to be watched» , and well examjnd : \£ reafon is on 
their fide, or (lands neuter, they are to be heard 
(this is all, that I fay) : in tether cajis we mufl be 
ijeaf to their applications, itrongly guard againit 
dieir emotions, and in due time prevent their rebel- 
iir^ againft thQ.fpvercign faculty. 

I cannot forbear to add, tho Ifear I fhall tire 
you with repetitions, that from what is faid here 
and ju|l before, not only the liierty men take in 
preferring what they like beft, among prefent in- 
joyment?, meats, dripks, 6f^. fo far aa. they are /»- 
nqcent \ but all thofe prudential and kmful methods, 
by which they endeayoiir to fecure to themfelves a 
con^grtable and pleafant being, may be juftified, 
^nd that obC uocjer.prop, XIII. in fed. II. 
ftrengthend. 

*' medium, (hould depart from that (extreme) which is moft 
•* contrary 5---for one of the two extremes has more of vice ia 
*• it than the other/* Arist. — In the fame chapter he gives 
two other excellent rules, which I cannot but fet down here. 

d$iKitm' — Sar^ 01 t«^' /iir£prfcf(lr4 rSf $(/X«r «f 3^/7« •oiSfo'ir. ** We 
*f ought to coniider what (vices) we are moft inclined to, — 
*^ and to bend ourfelxes to the.xrontrary ; — as they do^ who 
*^ endeavour to make crooked fticks flrait/* And after, 'Br 

ye/uiv tfuTN r. «* In every thing, we fhould take great care as to 
*f th^ ple^fiJrQ of It-j fox w^ are very apt to have our judg- 
'* ment corrupted by pleafure.*' 

y 4 If 
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If the gratification of an appetite be incompiati-^ 
ble with reafon and trutb^ to treat that appetite ac- 
cording to what it is, is to deny it : but if it is not, 
to ufe it as it is^ is toconfider it as an appetite clear 
of all objeftions, and this muft be to compfy with 
it. The hymoring of fucb appetites^ as Kc not un- 
der the interdift of truth and reafon, feems «> be 
the very tneans^ by which the Author of nature in- 
tended to fweeten the journey of life : and a man 
may upon the road as well muffle himfelf up againft 
fun-(hine and blue (ky, and cxpofe himfelf bare to 
rains and ftorms and cold, as debar himfelf of the 
innocent delights of his nature for afiedked melan-r 
cholyj want, and pain. Yet, 

4. He muft ufe "iVbat means he can to cure his own 
defeSiSy or at leaji to prevent the effeSis of them % kam 
to deny temptations^ or keep tkem at a proper dif- 
tance ^ \ even mortify^ where mortificatim is necef^ 
fary • -, ^^d always carry about him ''the fenfe (f bis 
keing but a man. He who doth not do thisj doth 
not conform himfelf to the y^^»/i& particular under 
the preceding prop, (doth not own that to be truey 

Ui ^ua^ts TMf -^vxii* ** When love was got to the eyes of Jgef- 
•* iaus, it Itood then at the door of his mind." Max. Tvr. — . 
To appoint things, as thcye^vijb dodors have done, to be X^^D 
n"iin''7. *' a fence for the law," or CTi^n pN p^n^inV HZI 
n^lOyH JC» *' to remove men as far as can be from fin,'^ 
would be right, if tbcy were judicioufly chofen, and not fo 
very particular and trifling. Some of their! cautions are cer- 
tainly juft: as that nNUni iI/?N r\lDbi2 CDIK SdHD^ N^ 
an \Dpy JO nmp, •* a man fliould not trifle with another 
'* man's wife, nor with nakcdrxfs, left he be enfnared by 
" them." Pq^m. 

^ Whatjhould a man do to n<ve? liDSJJ X^L\ <* Should he 
'* deflroy himfelf ?'' ATz/^.V. '; : . :. 

' " which 
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which he is fuppofed to have found true in him- 
fdf) ; denies ilkfe£l to be what it is, to be fome- 
thing which requires to be fupplied, or amended y 
and is guilty of an omiffiony that will fall under 
fedl. I. prop. V. 

I might here mention fome precautions^ with 
fome kinds and degrees oi mortification or felf-de^ 
ntaly which men will commonly find to be necef* 
fary. But I fliall not prefcribe ; leaving them, who 
beft know their own weak places and difeafes, to 
fcleft for themfelves the proper remedies. 

I (hall only take notice, that fince xicatf elf -denial 
here recommended can only refpeft things in them- 
ftlves lawful and not unreafonable, and in favor of 
fuch our bare inclinations have been allowd to be 
taken for arguments and direftions, it looks as if 
this advice to deny one*s felf or inclinations inferred a 
contradiftion. But this knot will be quickly un- 
ffedi For when we deny our inclinations in order 
to better our natures, or prevent crimes, tho to fol- 
low thofe inclinations might otberwife be right; 
yet in theje circumftances and under this view there' 
arifes a good reafon againft it, and they, according 
to the eftablifhd rule^ muft therefore give way: 
which is all that is intended ^ 

The laft claufe of the propofition takes in a great 
cmpafs. It will oblige men, if they c|o but thinly 
well what thy are, and confequently what others of 
the fame kind with themfelves alfo are, not to be 
proud, conceited, vain ; but modeft, and humble, 
and rather diffident pf thepifelves : not to cenfurQ 
the failings of others too hardly, not to be over- 

f No monkery J no fuperftitious or phantaftical mortifications 
^e here recommended^ 

f?ver« 
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{evert in puniftung or exacting juftioe «, and par- 
ticularly not to be revengeful ^ but candi4, pla- 
<;aMc9 manfuete : and fo forclv 

5» fli ought to examine ^ bis own aSions andean-- 
duSy and where be finds be has tranjgrejfed ', to re- 
pent* That is, if the tranfgrefllon be againft his 
neighbour, and the nature of it admits, to make 
reparation^ or at leaft as far as he fan : in other 
caiib, when that which is done cannot be recalled^ 
or repakdy or terminates in bimfelf only, to live 
however under a fenfe of his fault, and to prove 
by fuch afts as are proper, that he defires forgive- 
ne/sj and heartily wifli^ it undone y which is as it 
were an eflay towards the undoing of it ^, and all 
chat now can be ' : and kftly, to u(e all poflible 
care not to relapfe. All this is involved in the idea 
c£ a fault, or a^on that is wrong, ^ it: prefents jc- 
ielf to a rational mind. For fuqb a, mind cannot 
approve what is unreafonable, 4n4 repugnant to 

. » ynn nnnDo xs^^eh naiio n«;ip i^pn, " the mcr. 

*f ciful man does good according to the befl of his jadgment/' 
(which words I underftand in the fenfe, that Ra^t feems to 
put upon them. Gen. xliv. lo.) 

. h nSi <r«{ICjfir s «w f f«if«; t//i*«i /ioi k*jt tTtUtf-d-*; *' Wherein 
" have I tranfgreffed ? and what have I done ? wherein have 
*' I failed in what was my duty ?" Jur, Carm. 

i Tlcydf tic Tof dySva, oS fiia -waptXS-aif ctTTfl^T®* tfAtift j tic J*n'» 
ifyrofKtXiT^eit ', fwVfiuVw /utd ^oWdxic. " For who has gone 
** through the circuit of life, and kept his leg$ ? nay, who is 
** there that has not fallen quite down ? He is a happy man^ 
•* if he has not done fo a great many times/' Ph. Jud. 

^ i^empasnitet feccajfe, peng efi innocens, " He that repents 
•' of his crime is almoft innocent." Sen. 

i Even a^fw fays, niJ3nprT Vd niTi nbipio [naiiupi, 

?• that repentance may be weighed agajnfl: any facrifice/' 

6. Hhasip, 
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truth ; that is, what is wrongs or % fault : nay more, 
it cannot but difapprove it, deteft it. No rational 
animal therefore can adt according to trutb^ the 
true nature of himfelf and the idea of a crime, if 
he doth not endeavour not to commit it 5 and, 
when it is committed, to repair it, if he can, or at 
leaft Ihew himfelf to be penitent ", 

If when a man is criminal^ \it ddth pot behave 
himfelf asfucb\ or, which is the liime, behaves 
himfelf as being not fuch^ he oppofes frutb confix? 
dently. 

And further, to aft agreeably to what he is fup- 
pofed to find himfelf to he^ is to aft as one who i^ 
in danger of rehpfing : which is to be upon hii 
guard for the future. 

6. He muft labor to improve his rational faculties 
by fucb meansy as are (fairfy) praSicable by bim^ 
and confident witb bis circumjiances. If it be a dif- 
advantage to be obnoxious to error j apd aft in the 
dark, it is an advantage to know fuch trutbs n 
may prevent this : if fo, it is a greater advantage 
to know, or be capable of knowing, more fuch 
truths " : and then again, not to endeavour to inw 
prove thofe faculties, by which thefe tmttbs are ap- 
prehended, is to (hut them ovit, as bejng not what 
they are **. 

fii^wfof. « Have you fpoke evil of any man ? fpcak well of him 
" for the future. Have you over-reached any man? make him 
** fatisfaftion. Have you been drunk ? then faft." St Basil. 

ft %ft ydf T^ (i{l$ #i^e0>69/«lA<f>l^or 4pt»/k«. «< For philofophy 
»* is really the beft of all poffeffions." Just. M. 

** And perhaps as if our own minds were not what they arc. 
por WfTiff if^efnrotmtiiitiu h^yoilm f «V«, ** ^1 men have na- 
«* furall^ a thirft after kr^owledge.*' Arist. 

And 
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And moreover, by the inlargement of our ra- 
tional faculties we become mare raiiofuU ; that is* 
we advjince our natures ^^ ^d become more at- 
tentive to rational injijyments. 

The ordinary means indeed of improving Our 
piinds are the inftru<5Uon of able men, reading, 
obfervation, meditation : but every man has not 
proper opportunities^ or capacity for thefe, or but in 
£>0}ejow degree; and no man is. obliged beyond 
his abilities, and opportunities (by fed. IV. prop. 
II.) Therefore tHat mollification is added, by fucb 
fneanSj &c. 

Befide healthy a comfortable and fuitable provi- 
sion (rf externals is fo neceffary to the well-being 
of the whole manj that without it the rational part 
cannot dwell €afy, all purfuits of knowledge will 
be liable to interruption, and improvements (com- 
monly), imperfedt '. And fo rea/on itfelf (which 
cannot betray its own jnterefl:) muft for its own 
fake concur in feeking and promoting that, 
which tends to the prcfervatjon and happinefs of 

p Arlftotk being afked, luhat he got By philofofhy^ anfwerd^ 
^e^ dviTrtrelKteK «wo<f7r S. «r/»fc Std rev diri *re$f iofjtetf poCof ifotS^tr^ 

^ To do that without being commanded, which other people 
*' do out of fear of the laws." And another time, bo<w the 
learned differd from the unleamedy faid, *Oo-» oi f« yTtfray -rirdirif- 

mti Ktt.rA9u.yh» " Asmuch as the living do from thjedead. Learn- 
** ing, he /aid, was an ornament to men when they wer^ in 
** profperity, and a refuge for thein to flee to when they were 
'* in adverfity." D. Laert. 

q *A/u*fltTey yejtf^ j} k* pdJ^i^tt rd KAhd tttQ^irltif tt^of^ynrof oftci* 
»oXXat /*ii»>atf ff^rrJiTeu H,m^<iir%p ii hfydimt x^X. ** It is iinpoffible, 

*' at lead it is very difficult for a man to do much good, if he 
«' want the neceflanes of life ; for many things are 4one as it 
.«^ were by inflrumenis." Arist. 
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the wbok. But the doing of this ingroffes time and 
induftry I andibefore that which is fought caa be 
obtaind (iP:tt iaevcr obtaind), probably thttifi^ 
it is loft : except where men live by the profcflioQ 
of fome part of learning. 

And as to th^m who arc more, free fixim .worldly 
cares, or whofe bufinefs and imployment brings 
nhemf into a flri^r acquamtancei with: letters^ after 
all their endeavours (fuch is the great variety of 
human circumftances* in oiher refpeSsy thty muft 
be contented. with feveral degrees znd: portions c£ 
knowledge. Some are bleft with clean and ftix)ng 
conftitutionsj.e^rly inftrudiphs and dther ihelps^ 
fucceeding inco^fagements^ ufeful: acquaintanocv 
and freecfaipi from difturbance : whilft others, un- 
der an ill fta^.of body, or other difadvantages, arc 
forced to be their own guides, and make their way 
as well as they, can; 

But notwithftanding all this, every man may in 
fome degree or .of her endeavour to cultivate his na- 
ture, and poflefs himfelf of ufeful truths. And not 
to do this is (again) to caft o'Sreafon (which ne- 
ver can be reafonable)^ apoftatize froni humanity, 
and recoil into the beftial life ^ 

y. He mufi attend to injiruiiion % and even ajk 
advice \ efpecially in matters of confequence. Not tx> 

do 



^ Nam fin t quoddamtempm^ cuminagrii homines paffim hefiia- 
rum modo 'vagahantur^ &c. " For there was a time, when men 
** wanderd about the fields jufl as th« beafts do now, &€.'* 
CiG. • 

» Thecffcft, which Xenocrates'sle^wcchsid upon P&kmo, h 
remarkable: unius orationis Jaluberri$Ha meJicina fanmtui^ ex 
in/ami gamone maximus fhihfifbus ivafit. *^ He was reilored 

« by 
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do this is to dew^y that his faculties are limiccd ami 
ddedive^ or that he is fallible (whkh is contn^y 
to that, which he is prefumed to be conlcious of) ; 
and perhaps, that it is poflible for another to know 
what he doth not. 

,4dnAce every man it capable of hearing, and the 
meaner a man^s own improvements cm, die mort 
doth truth prds him to fubmit to the counfel and 
c^inions of others. Nor is every one only capable^ 
but every one wmts upon fbme occafions to be in- 
formed. In how many country afiairsi muft the 
fdfolar take then^/r for his mafter ? In how msuny 
other men of bufineis, traders and mcbanks f And 
on the other fide, in refpeft of tidw many things 
does the generality of the world ^ant to be taught 
fay them, who are teamed and hen^ f 

There is or ihould i)e a camnerce ct interchange 
of counfel and knowledge, as well as of other 
diings : and where men have not thefedf their ^t&ii 
growtbj they fhould thankfully receive what may 
be imported from other quarters. 

i do not mean, that a man ought implicitly and 
Mndly to follow the opinion of another * (this o- 
ther hting fallitle too, as well as himfelf), unlefs 
he has in himfelf a good reafon fo to do, which 
many times happens ; but by the affiftance of ano- 
ther, and hearing what he has to fay, to find out 

** by the xnoft wholfome phyfic of one oration, and from 
•* an infamous debaachee became a very great philofopher." 
Val, M. 

* Like them, who fubmit to their Uhakamim, " wHc men,** 
131 ^NOUJ Niniy PO^ ^y nON^ iV^SZ, " though tbey 
^ ihould affirm a man's right hand to be his left.'* la S. Ig- 
fiar . Mftny more tnftances might eaiily be jprtn, 

more 
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more certainly dn which fide reafon^^ iruthy and 
happinefs (Winch always ke^p clofe together) dtt 
lie. And thus it is indeed a nian's mm rcAfon^ 
laft, which governs. 

He, whd isgovemd by what /j^^/i^r %s (6f 
does) Without underftanding- it and miking th6 
reaibn of it his own, is not governd by his imn 
teafoHj and that is, hy no reajhh that he bus. To fey- 
one is led by the nofe (as wt commonly fpttk •) 
gives immediately the idea of a btute \ 

L^ly, He Muft lahor to dear his f/iind if thojk 
preoccupations and incumbrances which hang ai(Ctct 
is, and binder him froth reafoning freefyy and judging 
impartial^. We fet out in life from fuch poor be^ 
ginnirtgs of knowledge, and gr6(w up under ftich 
remains of fuperftition and ignorance, fuchinflu^ 
cnces of company and fafliion, fuch infinuationi 

** Not only we. TtitMe IxxiffS-aei, *< To lead a man by tli6 
** nofe," was ufcd in the fame fcnfe by iheGreeks. 

^ Nihil ma^fngfiandum efi^ quam ^e, pecorum ritUy fe^OLr 
mur antecedentium gregem^ pergentes Hon qua iundem eft^ fed qua 
itur. " Wc ought to take the greatefl care, not like cattle, t6 
** folbw the crowd that go before, ftsd fo go where ethers 
" go, and not where we ihonid go.^* Sen. Something msf 
perhaps be expeded in this place ccmteming 'v^gutzxAfc^im^ 
which feem to be public declarations of fome general opinion; 
ihewing how far they ought to fway with us. I thinlc, fofar 
as to keep us from being contemned, decided, 6r mftrke^ 
where that may kwfuUy and cbnTeniently be donei eTpcci- 
ally in refpe^ of tiifling and little matters. Bf t fiirthr .9 wHe 
man will fcarce mind them. That is a good fentence in De^ 
ntophiius, nol« « »e/rff( iTva jt«Xfl^, »«« #«i£y ^Xinp di^iw^* |Feu7« 
^^ >*> »e«7»« »*'^« ime9^yfj^*l^ «Jt^^» ** Do thofe tHings thaft 
** you yourfelf j«dge to be right, though men may have an ill 
** opinion of yen for fo doing; for die multitude >re Very ill 
u judges of ^hat is right." . . % -'■ 

of 
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of pleafurc, &fr. that it is no wonder, if men get 
habits of thinking only in one wa^y that thefe ha- 
bits in time grow cqnErmed and obftinate j^ and Jib 
their minds come to be overcaft with thick preju^ 
dices J fcarce penetrable by any ray of truth or light 
.ofredbn. He therefore^ who would, ufehjs ratio- 
nal faculties, muft in the firft. place difenungk 
them, and render them// to be ufed : and he, who 
doth not do this, doth hereby declare, that he doth 
not intend to ufe them % that is, he proclaims him- 
iclf irrational contrary to truth, if fuppofid^nthe 
fourth be true. 

The fum of all is this : it is the duty of every 
man^ if .that word expreiSes fuch a being as is be- 
fore defcrib^d, to behave himfelf in all relpeds 
(which I cannot pretend to enumerate) as far as he 
is able according to reafon. And from hence it will 
follow, further, that, 

IV. Every man is obliged to live virtuoujfy and 
fioujfy. Becaufe to praftife reafon * and truth ^ is 
to live after that manner. For from the contents 
of the foregoing fedtions it is apparent, that one 
cannot praftife reafon (or aft according to truth) 
without behaving himfelf reverently and dutifully 
toward that Almighty being, on whom he de- 
pends ; nor without juflice and a tender regard to 
the properties of other men : that is, unlefs his in- 
joyments be free from impiety, virtuous and harm- 

* Ipfa.nnrtus hre^iffime reSa ratio diet foteft. *' Virtue may 
" briefly be called right reafon.*" Cic. ^/e non aliud eft quam 
reSa ratio. ^' It is nothing elfe but right reafon." Sen. 

y Idem ejfe Scebat Socrates 'veritatem £sf *uirtutem. *• Socrates 
*' faid> thac firtue and troth were the fame jEhing.*' Id. 

Icfs 
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lefs. And as to thofe virtues, which refpedl: a man*s 
felf^ the fame thing ^ Will be as apparent, when I 
have told what I. mean by fome of the principal 
ones. 

Prudence^ the queen of virtues, is nothing but 
choofing (after things *= have been duly wcighd) 
and ufing the moft reafonable means to obtain 
fome end, that is reafonable. This is /therefore di-^ 
r££fly the exercife of i:ealbn. 

Temperance permits us tp take meat and drink 
not only as phyfic for hunger and thirft, hut alio 
ajs an innocent cordial and fortifier againft the evils 
of life, or even fometimes, reafon not refufing that 
liberty, merely as matter of pleafure. It only con^ 
fines us to fuch kinds ^ quantities^ zwdi feafons^ as may 
beft confift with our health ^ the ufe of our facul- 
ties % our fortune, ^c. and fhew, that we do not 
think ourfelves made only to eat and drink here ^ j 
tiiat is, fuch as fpeak us to be %vhat we are. 

Chajlity 

« Viz. That a mancanBOt pra£life reafon without praflifing 
them. 

a TcL «r' %i/lAi rai t* IfffSfxtjct, «t£f t* t ov7«. " The things that 
*' are, the things that will be, and the things that }iave been." 

^ That faying of Timotheus to Plato^ with whom he bad 
fupped the night before, in the Academy, Ihould be remem- 
berd. 'r/A%7c iu ^uvulrtr^w Th vTteft^af^ifiiief^r* •*Thisfupper 
" will be of gre^t ufe to us to-morrow (from the converfatiou 
*' we have had/*) Jp. Athsn. 

^ Corpus onufium Hejiernis <vitiis anitnum quoque fragravat 
witty &c, " A body overcharged with yefterday's vices is a 
•« load upon the mind alfo, vffj." Hor, 

<i ^ibus injhlo 'vi'uendi caufa palato eft. " Who live only to 
** pleafe their palates," Juv. Sic frandete commilitones tofi'i' 
fliam apud infjsros coenoturi. ** Come, feUow-foldiers, let us 
^ di«ie tp day in fuch a manner, as if we cxpefted to fnp 

It \\ among§ 
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the man's ftation and circumftances, or (which is 
tantamount) to the truth of his cafe ". 

After the fame manner I might proceed upon 
other particular virtues. But my notion of them 
muft by this time be fufficiently underftood : and 
therefore I fhall only give this^^«i?r^z/ advice. That 
you may take the truer prolpeft of any aft, place 
yourfelf in your imagination beyond it (beyond it 
in time), and fuppofe it alreaiy donCj and then fee 
how it looks ; always remembring, that a long r^- 
fentance is a difproportionate price for zjhort injoy^ 
ment. Or, fancy it done by fome other man^ and 
then view it in that fpeculum : we are commonly 
fliarper-fighted in difcerning the faulty of others, 
than of ourfelves *. And further, as tothofe vir- 
tuesy which are faid to confift in the mean, it may 
be fometimes fafer to inclkie a littk more to ane of 
the extremes^ than to the other ; as, rather to ftin- 
ginefs, than prodigality -, rather to inflexibility, and 
even a degree of ill nature, than to dangerous com- 
plaifance, or eafinefs in refpeft of vice, and fuch 
things as may be hurtful 5 and fo on ^^ 

Since 

" Ea liheralitate utamufy qua profit amicis, noceat nemini, 
'* We fhould ufe fuch liberality, as may be of advantage ta 
** our friends, but not to the hurt of any body elfe." Cic. 

** Nop eji incommodum^ quale quodq;— Jit ^ ex aliis judicare : ut 
ft quid dedeceat in aliis^ njttemus i^ ipji. Fit enim nefcio quo mado^ 
ut magii in aliis cernamus, quam in nobifmet ipjis^ Jt quid delinqui" 
tur, '* It is by no means an ill way of judging of any thing, 
" by feeing how it looks in others ; fo that, if any thing is 
'* * unbecoming them, we may avoid it ourfelves. For I don't 
*^ know how it is, but we are apt to fee faults in others more 
" than in ourfelves." Cic. 

CJci^h ff-icu/JoY, dhKcL KaCJd^u tc ^oli^oit, «\. «' As if, at an cntertain- 

" meat^ 
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Since then to live virtuoujfy is to praftife reafon 
and aft conformably to truthy he, who lives 10, 
muft be ultimately happy^ by feft. 11. prop. XIV. 
and therefore not only the commands of reafon, 
but even the defire of h^pinefs (a motive^ that 
.cannot but work ftrongly upon all who think) will 
oblige a man to live fo. 

It may be coUefted even from experienu^ that 
the virtuous life compared with the contrary j if one 
looks no further than the prefent (late, is the hap^ 
pier life ** ; or, that the virtuous pleafures, when 
the whole account is made up, are the truer '. Who 
fees not, that the vitious life is full of dangers and 
folicitudes, and ufu.ally ends ill ; perhaps in rotten- 
nefs and rags, or at leaft in a peevifh and defpi- 
cable difcontent • ? 

I am not of opinion, that virtue can make a 
man happy upon a rack ^, under a violent fit of 

the 

•' ment, anyone drinks to another that has drank enough, h^ 
'* oug^t not to be out of countenance, nor force himfelf, but 
f* refufe the cup." ' Plut. 

*i Even Epicurus himfelf tt;t»e««'««' **'i *»"« i^oui rnr diirwi fM* 
nify '* fays that it is virtue only that is neceflarily attended with 
" pleafure ;" and ^ttH t»f i^tiv T«t'c*>iT*c <fi?ir td^t7^2tat, « that 
** we ought to chufe virtue for the fake of fuch pleafure." 
DioG. Laert. 

' Ifocrates gives one reafon for this, where he compares vi- 
tious pleafures with virtue. 'Ejni/air «"e^T«i» jJ^^iiwif , ^npoi' ix^- 
fri^tifx§r ifT«tu3'«(ri/ufTfl2'rc?cxi/5r«cT«ic>i«^»yflfcl;t«?**''' *' In the one 
** cafe, we have the pleafure firft and the uneafinefs after- 
** wards ; in the other cafe (that of virtue) we have the unea- 
** finefs firft, and the pleafure afterwards." 

« Whereas virtue is *P'Jiov tt^e ytief^c* " like provlfion which' 
•* will maintain us till we arc old.'' Bias ap.S. Baf, 

^ For who can bear fuch rants as that, Epicurus aityfapien^ 
Itm, fi in Phalaridis tauro peruratur, exclamaturum, Duke eft^ 

Z 3 kS- 
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the ftone, or the like "* •, or that virtue and prudence 
can always exempt him from wants and fufferings, 
mend a ftrait fortune, or rcftify an ill conftitution y 
amidft fo many enemies to virtue, fo many'infir- 
mitics as attend life, he cannot but be fotnetimes af- 
fected. But I have faid, and fay again, that the na- 
turd and itfual effeft of virtue is happinefs ; and if 
a virtuous man (hould in fome refpefts be unhappy, 
yet ftill his Virtue will make him lefs unhappy : for 
at leaft he injoys inward tranquillity, and a breaft 
confcious of no evil. And which kind of life I 
pray ought one to prefer : that, which naturally 
tends to happinefsy tho it may be difturbed j or 
that, which naturally tends to unbappinefs? In 
brief, virtue will make ^ mah bere^ in any given 
circumftances, as happy as a man dan be in thofe 
circumftances : or however it will make him happy 
hereafter in fome other ftate : for nltimately^ all 
taken together, happy he mufi he. 

Some may poffibly wonder, why among virtues 
1 have not fo much as once named one of the car* 
dinaU and the only one perhaps which they pre- 
tend to: I mt^xi fortitude. That that^ by which 

l^ ad me nihil pertinet ? ^^ Epicurus fays, that, if a wife man 
" were burnt alive in ?halaris% bull, he would cry out, How 
•* agreeable a thing is this, and it does not aiFeft me at all ?'* 
Sen. Tully reports the fame. 

" It is in the power of very few to a6l like him, qui dum 
^varices exfecandas prabcret, lege re lihrum perfen)era^it y *' who 
•' continued reading in a book, whilft they were cutting 
•* fwellings out of his legs f or him, qui non dejiit ridere, dum 
ob hoc ipfum irati tortores omnia injirumenta crudelitatis experi' 
rentur, " who continued laughing, tho his tormentors, who 
*' were enraged at him for it, tried all their inftruments of 
i* cruelty upon that very account." Sen. 

fo 
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io many heroes have triumphed over enemies, even 
the greateft, death itfelf\ that^ which diftinguiflies 
nations, raifes empires, has been the grand theme 
of almoft all wits, attracts all eyes, opens all mouths, 
and aflumes the name of virtue by way of excel- 
lence ; that this fhould be forgot ! 

To attone for this omiffion I will make this ap- 
pendix to the foregoing brief account, li fortitude 
be taken for natural courage (i. e. ftrength, adivi- 
ty, plenty of fpirits, and a contempt of dangers re- 
fulting from thefe), this is conftitution and thtgift 
€f God "^5 not any virtue in us : becaufe if it be out 
virtue, it muft confift in fomething, which we pro- 
duce, or do ourfelves '. The cafe is the fame with 
that of fine features and complexion, a large inhe- 
ritance, or ftrong walls, which may indeed ht great 
advantages^ but were never called virtues ^. To 
have thefe is not virtue -, but to ufe them rightly^ or 
according to reafon, if we have them. 

That this is juftly faid, may perhaps appear 
from what is to be faid on the other fide. It may 
be a man's misfortune:, that he has not more cou- 
rage, a greater ftock of fpirits, firmer health, and 

■w 'S.l /xdhAKA fliers ifffh ^i^i^^ o-o) rcy iSuKiv. *^ If you are 
" a very valiant man, yet it is the gift of God that you are 
•• fo." HOM. 

^ Propter 'virtutem jure laudamur, &* in 'virtute reQe- gloria^ 
mur, ^od non contingeret, fi /Wdonum a Deo, non a nobis ha- 
beremus. " We are juftly commended upon the account of oui* 
" virtue, and it is right in us to bo aft of our virtue ; which it 
" would not be, if it were the gift ofGcdy and we had it not 
** from ourfelves, " C i c. 

y As that word is ufed here. For when it is ufed as in that 
ap, Luc, ^AptriifAh cdfAOil®' lai^Of, '< virtue is the ftrength of the 
** body," and the like paflages, it has another meaning. 

Z 4 ftronger 
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ftronger limbs, if he has a juft occafion to ufe 
them ; but it never can be reckond a vice or fault 
not to ufe what he has not : for otherwife it might 
be a crime not to be able to carry ten thoufand pound 
weight, or outrun a cannon-ball. 

Fortitude confiderd as a virtue confifts in {land- 
ing and endeavouring to overcome dangers and op- 
pofitions, when they cannot be avoided without the 
violation of reafon and truth. Here it is, that he, 
who is endowd with natural bravery, a healthful 
conftitution, good bones and mufcles, ought to 
ufe them, and be thankful to the Doner : and he 
who is not fo favord, muft yet do what be can : if 
he cannot conquer, he muft endeavour to be pa* 
tient and prudent. And thus he, who is naturally 
timorous, or weak, or otherwife infirm, may have 
as much, or more of the virtue of fortitude, than 
thei&^^himfelf; who apprehends little, and feels 
little, compared with the other, or poffibly may find 
pleafure in a fcene of dangerous aftion. 

If a man can prevent^ or efcape any peril or trou- 
ble, falvd veritate^ he ought to do it : otherwife 
he neither confiders himfelf nor them as being 
what they are -, them not as unneceffary^ himfelf 
not as capable of being hurt by them -, and fo daflies 
againft truth on the worfe fide ^. But where that 
cannot be done, he muft exert himfelf according 
to his abilities^ whether ^r^^/ or little^ and refer the 
luccefs to the Divine providence. This is the true 
virttte oi fortitude^ which is nothing but endeavour- 
ing firmly and honeftly to aft as truth requires 5 and 

* Y.ttmii yjt} xtlfx^n^ Ulic Ufy% N)f«. " Guide thc ihip on 
?!' the outfideof the fmoke and waves." Hom. 

therefore 
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therefore is diredlly deducible from that notion, 
on which we have founded the morality of human 
adls. 

It has for its obje£l not only adverfaries, noxious 
animals, and bold undertakings, but in general all 
the evils of life * ; which a man muft labor by pru- 
dence to ward off, and where this cannot be done 
to bear with refignation, decency, and an humblo 
expedtation of an adjuftment of all events in z fu- 
ture fiat e: the belief of which I am now going to 
prove, in my manner^ to be no vain nor groundlels 
conceit. 

V. Every onCy that finds bimfelf as before in prop. I. 
finds in bimfelf at the fame time a confcioufnefs of 
his own exiflence and aSs (which is life), with a, 
power of apprehending^ thinkings reafoningy willing j 
hginning and flopping many kinds and degrees of mo^ 



a Eiff-} /* Of ;c^ f V o\n,U luttre/Coftitf rSv crm/utairatf etJroTc m /uduifftTc 

/e/«> *V»rrrt4V«f i«f JrTH. •« There arc fomc that live retired in 
** their own houfes, who have their bodies reduced to mere 
** fkeletons, either by wafting difeafes or laborious old age ; 
«* — they, who labour for true courage, are fuch as exercifc 
" themfelves in true wifdom.'* Ph. Jud. Non in <viribus corpo- 
ris ^ lacertis tantummodo fortitudinis gloria efi\ fed magis in ^vir^ 
tute anim. — Jure eafortitudo 'vacatur ^ qttando unufquifque feipfum 
*vincitj tram continet, nullis illecebris emollitur atqite infleSlitur^ 
non cUherfis perturhatur^ non extollitur fecundis^ &c. *'The true 
♦* excellency of courage does notconfiftfo much in the ftrength 
** of the body and arms, as in the virtue of the mind ; — that 
*' is truly called courage, when a man fubdues himfelf, keeps 
*' under his paffions, is not wcakend or drawn afide by any 
** temptations ; is not deprefled in adverfity, nor pufF<id up in 
<* profp^rity, £!ff ," StAM^R. 
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tion in his own tnemb&s^ &c. ^ He, who rhas not 
thcfe powers, has no power to difpute . this with 
me ; therefore I can perceive no room for any dif- 
pute here, unlefs it be concernihg thfe power of ^^- 
ginning motion. For they, who fay there is always 
the fame quantity of motion in the world, muft 
not allow the produftion of any newi- and there*- 
fore muft fuppofe the animal fpirits not to be put 
into motion by the mind, but only being already 
in motion to receive from it their diredtions into 
thefe or thofe canals, according as it intends to 
move this or that limb. But to this may be an- 
fwerd, that, if the mind can give thefe new direc- 
tions and turns to the fpirits, this fcrves my pur- 
pofeas well, arid what I intend will follow as well 
from it. And befides, it could not do this, if it 
could pot excite thofe fpirits being at reft*. 

It is plain I can move my hand upward or down- 
ward or horizontally, fafter or flower or not at all, - 
or ftop it when it is in motion, juft. as I will. Now 
if my hand and thofe parts and Ipirits, by which 
it is put into motion, were left to be govemd by 
the law of gravitation, or by any motions already 
impreft upon them, the efFe6ts would be determind 
by rules of mechanifm, and be neceffaty : the mo- 
tion or reft of my hand would not attend upon nry 
will, and be alterable upon a thought at my plea- 
fure. If then I have (as I am fenfible I have) d, pow- 
er of moving my hand in a manner, which it would 
not move in by thofe laws, that mere bodies al- 

^ i^/ fe ipfe norit^ frimum aliquid fentiet fi habere di'vimm, 
tec, '* He that underllands what fort of a being he himfelf is, 
** will find that he hath fomething divine in him, tff/' Cic". 

4 . ready 
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ready in motion or under the force of gravitation 
would obferve, this motion depends folely upon 
my willy and begins there "". 

VI. TJbatj whi^b in man is the fubjeSi or fuppo- 
fitum of felf'Confcioufnefsy thinks^ and has the f^re- 
/aid faculties^ rmji be fomething different from bis 
body or carcafs. ^ 

For, firft, he doth not I fuppofe find himfelf to 
think, fee, hear, ^c. all over^ in any part of his 
body : but the feat of cogitation and reflexion he 
finds in his head ^ : and the nerves, by which the 
knowledge of external objefts is conveyd to him^ 
all tend to the fame place. It is plainly fomething, 
which refides there % in the region of the brain^ 
that by the mediation of thefe nerves governs 
the body and moves the parts of it (as by fo 
many reins, or wires) *", feels what is done to it. 



oy^, ^n\o¥ oTi uvo •i'^x*'^ jcimTtcu, jca. ** If (the body) be not moved 
" by fomething external, as things inanimate are ; or if it has 
" not a natural motion, as fire has, it is manifeft, that it muft 
" thenbemoved by the foul.'* Greg. Thaum. 

^ Which is, *c wVwr, o7*of is-i t»? tf<V3-i»Via»?, «« as it were the 
*' feat of fenfation." Artem. 

<»•£* *ip«Air So-flt/. " Where the king is, there are his guards 
" alfo ; now the fenfes are the guards of the mind, and thefe 
*' are about the head." Ph. Jud. 

** The members of the body are not endued with reafon, but, 
«* as foon as any appetites arife, the reafon direds them as a 
** bridle, and all things are regulated, adjufled, and fubmit to 
<• it." Plut. 

fees 
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fees through the eyes, hears through the ears^ 
(dc. K 

Upon amputation of a limb ^ this thing (what- 
ever it is) is not found to be diminijbd \ nor any of 
its faculties loft. Its fpbere of ading, while it is 
confined to the body, is only contrafted, and part 
of its inftrument loft. It cannot make ufe of that 
which is not, or which it has not. 

If the eyes be fhut, or the ears ftopt, it cannot 
then fee, or hear : but remove the obftruftion, and 
it inftantly appears that the faculty^ by which it ap- 
prehends the impreffions made upon the organs of 
fenfation, rcmaind all that while intire ; and that 
fo it might have done, if the eyes, or ears had ne- 
wr been opend again j or, if the eyes had been 

i Nos ne nunc fuidem ocuUs cemimus ea^ tput videmus : neqwt 
enim eft ulks Jen/us in corpore, fed—'via quaji qtuedam Junt €td 
cculoSf adaurest ad nans a fede anim ferforata, Jtaquefatfe out 

co^tatione aut aliqua *vi morhi impeditt, apertis atque integris iff 
cadis ^5* auribus^ nee njidemus^ nee audimus : ut facile intelligi 
pojjtt, animum ^ 'videre, £5f audire, non eas partes, qtue quaji 
feneftra funt animi : quihus tamen /entire nihil queat mens, nifi 
id agat, ^ adjit, '* We do HOt now fee objefts with our eyes ; 
** for there is no perception in the body, —but there are par- 
" ticular paffages which go from the feat of the foul to the 
** eyes, the ears, and the nofe. Wherefore when we are very 
" thoughtful, or when wc are hinderd by any violent difeafe, 
'* we neither fee nor hear, though our eyes and ears be open 
" and found ; whence we may eafily apprehend, that it is the 
** foul that fees and hears, and not thofe parts, which are as 
•* it were the windows of the foul, and which it cannot make 
" ufe of, unlefs it be prcfcnt and attends to it." Cic. 

h Or even detra^o corpore multo, " if a great part of the 
** body were pulled off," as Lucretius fpeaks. 

Utivti [« -Ivx^] fxivH. " Very often when the hands and legs 
** are cut oti\ yet the foul remains entire." Ciirys. 

out. 
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out, or the ears quite difablcd. This fhews in ge^ 
neral, that, whtnznyfenfe or faculty feems to be 
impaird or, loft by any bodily hurt, after a fever, 
or through age, this doth not come to pafs, be- 
caufe it is fbe body that perceives and has thefe fa- 
culties in itfelf •, but becaufe the body lofes its in- 
ftrumentalityy and gives that which is the Jruefub^ 
jeil of thefe faculties no opportunity of exerting 
them, or of exerting them well: tho it retains them 
as much as in the cafe before, when the eyes or 
cars were only ftiut ^. Thus diftindt are it and its 
faculties from the body and its :afFeftions. I will 
now call it the y2?«/. 

Again, as a man perufes and conftders his. owa 
body^ doth it not undeniably appear to be fome- 
thing diflferent from the conftderer? And when he 
ufes this expreflion my body^ or the body of me^ may 
it not properly be demanded, who is meant by 2w^, 
or what my relates to? It cannot be the^^^ itfelf: 
that cannot fay of itfelf, // is my body^ or the bod^ 
of me. And yet this way of fpeaking we naturally 
fall into, from an inward and habitual fenfs of our- 
felves, and what we are, even tho we do not ad- 
vert upon it. 

What I mean is this. A man being fuppofcd a 
perfon confifting of two parts, foul and body, the 
whole perfon may fay of this or that part of him» 
the foul of me^ or the body of me: but if he was ei- 

^ Th^fefore AriftotU fays, if an old man had a young 
man^s eye, ^KiTtn (£y &v^tf ){tfi i h^, •nrt *ti >»e^f, » T^TiJr •|«;t»r 
l^fTrot^hett T/> dTOC h f KA^cLinf tr /utiO'tlitf nri reVofC) n,n:\, ** Hc 
** would fee like -a young man. So that, in old age, the foul is 
** not aiFeded ; but is in the fame flate> as when a mao is i^ 
;* drink, or in any diftempcr.'! 

ther 
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ther allfofd^ or all bodj/^ and nothiog eUe, he could 
not then fpeak in this manner : becauie it would 
be the fame as to fay the foul of tbefouly or tk 
iody of the bodfy or the I of me. The pronoun there- 
ibre (in that faying my bod^j or the hoif of me) muft 
ftand for fomething elfe, to which the body be- 
longs ^ ; or: at leaft for ibmething» of which it is 
only a part, vi%. the perfon of the whole man ", 
And then even this implies, that there is another 
part of him, which is not boiy. 
. It is plain there are two different inter efts in men %' 
on the one fide reafon,. on the other paflion : which, 
being many times direftly oppofite^ muft belong to 
different fubjejSs^ There are upon many occafions 
contefts, and as it were wars between the mini 
and the bodf :. fo far are they from being tktfame 
thing. 

Laftly, there is we may ^txctvf^ fomething with- 
inusj which fupports the body (keeps it up), di- 
redts its motion for the better prefervation of it, 
when any hurts or evils befall it, finds out the 
means of its cure, and the like 5 without which it 
would fall to the ground, and undergo the fate of 
common matter. The body therefore muft be con- 
fiderd as being under the direSiion and tuition of 

^ Hierocles (with others) accounts the foul to be the true man. 
'Xuydp %7n^vx»' to (Ti erw^at a-6f, " It is the foul that is you, and 
•* the body that is yours." 

« So P'/ato ufes the word'At/Vo'c, « Self," for the ivho/e of 
the man ; by which the foul, as one part of it, is called KrUf/iatt 
*' a poileffion." 

n ^:tiv{J<uor ajjnrolsnffi dwi ri ^aq^ tot x6yof iripvito{» o/udxt'^^ 
'tt yjfdtltJeii/H Ta Uyt». '^ It is evident, that there is fomething 
" elfe in us befide reafon, which wars agaiuft and jPnitradia^ 
iL reafon." Arist, 
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fome other tbiog, which is (or fhould be) the go- 
vernor of tt^ ^ cQofequcntly upoathis accoWiC: 
muft be concluded to be different from. it. 

Vil. The foul cannot be mere matter. For if it is^ 
tl^en either aU.tMtter muft think 5 or the difference 
muft arife, from the different modificxUion^ magni^,. 
tudcyfigurey or motion ° of fonie parcels of m^ter ia 
refpeft of pthcrs ; or a faculty of thinking muft ijc 
Superadded ta Ibme fyftems.of itjc ; which is joot iu-^ 
peradded to.othtqrs. Bijt, 

In the firft place, that pofition, which makes <^/| 
matter to be cogitative, is contrary to all the ap^. 
prehenlions a^. knowledge we. have of the nature 
of it ; nor can ^ be trye, uale^-^mr fenfes and fa-^. 
culti^s be CQqtriycd only to deceive us. We percdve 
not the leaft fyjpaptom of r^^//^ff?», or, fenfe iai)ur 
tables, chairs, i^c. 

Why doth the fcene of thinking lie in our beads^ 
and all the minifters of fenfatioii m^ke their r^pouts; 
to fomethingjfi&^r^, if all matter be apprehpnfivfji 
and cogitative ? For in that cafp there would be. 
a3 much thought ^ and iindei^ftaQcUpg in QUr pepMx 
and every wjiere elfe, as in our i^ads^ 

If all matter be cogitative, tjien it muft be &: 
quatenh matter^ and thinking muft be of (jh^ ef- 
fencQ and' dej^n+tion of it : whereas by matter nq^ 



o Whether any. fornix modificatioQ, or motion of matter cani 
l)c a human fyvl, feems to be much fuch-aqoth^r qaeiUon> ^ 
that in one qf Seneca's epiftjes, Jnjujiitia, an fortituda^ ffmden-^ 
fia, ceteraque 'vtrtutes, oflitnalia ftnt, " Whether juftice, o£ 
" fortitude, or prudeoce, and the reftX)f ihe virtues, be "living 
f* fTcatures.'! * 

more 
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more is meant but a fubftance extended and impe- 
netrable to other matter. And fince^ for this lea- 
fon, it cannot be necejjary for matter to think (be- 
caufe it may be matter without this property), it 
cannot think as nuUter onfy. 

If it did, we fhould not only r^/;»«^ to think 
always, till the matter of which we confift is anni- 
hilated, and fo the aflertor of this dodlrine would 
fhimble upon immortality unawares ; but we muft 
alfo have thought always in timepaft^ ever fince that 
matter was in being ; nor could there be any the 
leaft intermiffion of aHual thiftking: which does 
not appear to be our cafe. 

If thinking, felf-confdoufnels, &ffc. were ejen^ 
tial to matter, every part of it muft have them: 
and then no fyftem could have them. For a fyftem 
of material parts would be a fyftem of things con- 
fcious every one by itfelf of its own exiftcnce and 
individuality, and consequently thinking by itfelf: 
but there could be no one a£l of fclf-confcioufnefe 
or thought common to the whole. Juxta-pofition 
in this cafe could fignify nothing : the diftindion 
and individuation of the feveral particles would 
be as much retaind in their vicinity, as if they were 
fcparated by miles. 

In the next place, the faculties of thinking, 
6?r. cannot arife from the ftzey figure^ texture^ or 
motion of it : becaufe bodies by the alteration of 
thefe only become greater or lefs ; round or fquare, 
£fff . rare, or denfe ; tranflated from one place to 
another with this or that new direftion, or ve- 
locity ; or the like : all which ideas are quite dif- 
ferent from that of thinking 5 therp pai) be no rela- 
tion 
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Hon between them p. Thefe modifications and af- 
fedlions of matter are fo far from hcing principles 
©r caufes of thinking and afting, that they are 
themfelves but effe3sy proceeding from the aftion 
of fome other matter or thing upon it, and are 
proofs of its paffivity, deadnefs, and utter incapa- 
city of becoming cogitative. This is evident to 
fenfe. 

They, who piacetheeflence of the foul in a cer^' 
tain motion given to fome matter (if any fuch men 
there really be) Ihbuld confider, among many 
other things, that to move the body fpontaneoufly 
is one of the faculties of the foul ^ ; and that this, 
which is the fame with t\it power of beginning mO" 
iion^ cannot come from motion already begun^ and 
impreft ab extra. 

Let the materialift examine well, whether he 
does not feel fomething within himfelf, that aftia 
from an internal principle : whether he doth not ex- 
perience fome liberty fome power of governing 
himfelf, arid choojing: whether he does not injoy. 
a kind of invijible empire^ in which he commands 
his own thoughts, fends them to this or that place, 

P Not/y i^h ffSfjLA y'ml* a-Sf yd^ iv tat ttvoirk nuv >fvirjfVo/« 
** No body can produce a mind, for how can underftanding 
** come but of that which has no underftanding F^Sallust. 

^ Thktthe foul is the {)rinciple of motion, or that which be- 
gins it in 08, is (tho it wtnts no teftimony) often faid by the 
ancients, ^v) ydf tuoh >$ fjidxirutt i tar^rtn ^vx^^ •rytfi T^ xntuf^ 
** Some affirm, that the foul is the chief and the firft mover.'* 
Arist. 'H -^uxi TO Wo3^i, tLinttf ri veifA^rat n^ Mjroithnrof, <* It 
** is the foul that moves the body from within, and is a felf- 
** moving being." Simpl. 'A/»;t^ Kifnrws» " The principle of 
«! motion/' Plotin* 

A a imploy$ 
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imploys them about this or that bufincfs 'y foriM 
fuch and fuch defigns and fchemes : and whether 
there is any thing like this in bare matter % how* 
ever faQiiond, or proportiond ; which, if inothing 
flbould protrude or Gommunicate motion to ity 
would for ever remain fixt to the place where ic 
happens to be, an eternal monument of its owit 
being dead. Can fuch an aSiive being as the.y&K^ 
is % the fubjedt o£Jb matiy fowers^ be itfeJf nothing 
but an accident ? 

When I begin to move myfelf, I do it for feme 
reafony and with refped): to fome end, the means to 
effefi which I have, if there be occafion for it,r 
concerted within myfelf : and this doth not at all 
l(>ok like nlotion mere^ material (or, in which mat- 
ter is only concernd), which is all mechanicali^ 
Who can imagine m^ter to be raaved by iirgu- 
mentSy or ever placed fylhgifms and demct^ations 
among levers and puUies ? 

** foul can take a view over the whole earth, and afcend from 
*♦ thence into heaven." Max. Tyr. 

• What a ridiculous argument for the materiality of tht 
foul is that in Lucretius F Uhi propeliere membra, Conripere ex 
fomno corpus f fcf f . 'videtur f^orum ml fieri fine taSlu pefcui^ 
demus, Sec taSium porro fine corpore) ; nonne fatendum eft CorpO" 
red naturd etnimum confiare, animamqi ^ "For do we not fee that 
" the mind moves the feveral members, w^es the body out 
** of fleep, ^c, (none of which can be done without touching 
** it, and there caii be no fuch thing as touchingj without 
" matter) mmft not we own then, that the foul and mind are 
'* material?" If nothing can move the body, but another 
body, what moves this ? The hd^ might as well mmc \tk\£, 
as be moved by one that docs. 

t lix^TQi riff hd ^AiTQf yd^ 'tpix^ " Tl>e foul 1% VtVY' V^ 

•* for it runs every where/' Thal. ap, Diog. U 

We 
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We not only move ourfelves upon reafons, which 
we firid in ourfelves, but upon reafons imparted 
by words or writing from others, or perhaps merely 
at their defire or bare fuggeftion. In which cafe, 
again, no body fare can imagine, that the words 
fpoken or written (the found in the air, or the 
ftrokes on the paper) can by any natural or me- 
chanical efficience caoife the reader or hearer to move 
in afny determinate manner (or at all). The feafon, 
requeft, or friendly admonition, which is the true 
motive^ can make no imrprefllon upon matter. It 
muft be fome other kind of being, that appre- 
hends the force and fcnfe of them. 

Do net we fee in cdnverfatbn, how a pleafant 
thing feid makes people break out into laughter^ 
a rude thing into paffton^ and fo on ? Thefe affec- 
tions cannot be the phjfical effects of the words 
fpokeh : becaufe then they would have the fame 
eflfeftj whether they were underftood, or not. And 
this is fiirther demonftrablfe from hence, that thb 
the words do really contain nothings which is either 
pleafantj or rude-, or perhaps words are thought 
to be fpoken, which are not fpoken ; yet if they 
are (Apprehended to do that, or the found to be 
otherwtfe than it was, theeffeft will be xhtfame. 
It is therefore thcfenfe of the words, which is an 
immflfterial thing, that by palling through the un- 
derjkmding and caufing that, which is the fubjeft of 
the inteHeihial faculties, to influence the body* 
produces thefe motions in the fpirits, blood, mufcles. 

Theyj who can fancy, that matter may come to 
live, think, and aft fpontaneoufly, by being re- 
duced to a certain magnitude^ or having its parts 
placed after a certain manner^ or being invefted 

Aa 2 with 
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with fuch z figure^ or excited by fuch a particular 
motion : they, I fay, would do well to difcover to 
us that degree of finenefs, that alteration in the fitu- 
ation of its parts, &?r. at which matter may begin 
to find itfelf alive and cogitative ^ and which is the 
critical minute^ that introduces thefe important 
properties. If they cannot do this, nor have their 
eye upon any particular crifis^ it is a fign they 
have no good reafon for what they fay. For if 
they have no reafon to charge this change upon, 
any particular degree or difference^ one more than 
another, they have no reafon to charge it upoa 
any degree or difference at aU\ and then they have 
no re^on, by which they can prove that fuch a 
change is made at all. Befides all which, fince 
magnitude, figure, motion are but accidents of 
matter, not matter ^ and only xhtfubftance is truly 
matter •, and fince ihz fubftance of any one part of 
matter does not differ from that of another, if any 
matter can be by nature cogitative, all muft be fo. 
But this we have feen cannot be. 

So then in conclufion, if there is any fuch thing 
as matter that thinks^ Sec. this mufl be a particular 
privilege granted to it : that is, a faculty of think* 
ing mufl be fuper added to certain parts or parcels 
of it. Which, by the way, muft infer the exiftence 
of fome Being able to confer this faculty 5 who, 
when the ineptnefs of matter has been well con- 
fiderd, cannot appear to be lefs than omnipotent^ or 
God. But the truth is, matter feems not to be ca- 
pable of fuch improvement, of being made to 
think. For fince it is not tlicejfence of matter, 
it cannot be made to be fo without making matter . 
another kijid of fubftance from what it is. Nor can it 

bi 
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ie made to arife from any of the modifications or ac- 
cidents of matter ; and in refpeft of what tlk. can 
any matter be made to differ from other matter ? 

The accidents of matter are fo far from being 
made by any power to produce cogitatbn, that 
fome even of them fhew it incapable of having a 
faculty of thinking fuperadded. The vtiy diviji^ 
hility of it does this. For that which is made to 
think muft either be one part, or more parts joind 
together, \ But we know no fuch thing as a part 
of matter purely one (or indivifible). It may in- 
deed have pleafed the Author of nature, that there 
fliould be atoms^ whofe parts are a5luaUy indifcer- 
pible, and which may be the principles of other 
bodies : but ftill they confift oi parts^ tho firmly 
adhering together. And if the feat of cogitation 
be in more parts than one (whether they lie clofe 
together, or are loofe, or in a ftate of fluidity, it is 
the fame thing), how can it be avoided, but that 
either there muft be fo many feveral minds, or 
thinking fubftancesy as there 2C[^ parts (and then the 
confequence, which has been nientiond, would re- 
turn upon us again) \ or elfe, that there muft be 
fometbing elfe fuperadded for them to center in, to 
unite their adts, and make their thoughts to be 
one? And then what can this be, but fome other 
fubjlance^ which is purely one ? 

Matter by itfelf can never intertain abflraSled 
znd general ideas ^ fuch as many in our minds are "• 
For could it refledt upon what pafles within itfelf 

" Diogenes 9 tho he could fee the table , and the pot^ could not 
by his eyes fee Piato*s r^Tn^irjie, & xi;«3-aT»c> '* tableity, or 
«* potteity ;" that is, he could not fee, what it was that conili- 
tat^d them a table or a pot/' Dioc. L, 

Aa 3 it 
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it could polTibly find there nothing but mi^maljs^ 
farticular impreffions •, abftraftions and nieiti^y-' 
fical ideas could not be printed upon it ''. How 
could one abftraft from matUr who is himfejf no- 
thing but matter ? And then as to material inaagps 
themfelves, which are ufually fuppofed to fee tm- 
preft upon the brain (or fome part of it), and 
Aock th^ pbantafy 9i\^ memory^ that which perufcs 
the impFcflions and .trjkces there (or. any where) 
muft be fomething dift«i(9: ixom the hrAin^ or that 
upon which thefc impr:eflio»s are made : otherwife 
it muft contemplatiie itfelf, and be both reader iind 
hook. And this oth^r ^ind contemplating hmg 
cannot be merely corporeal, aay more than the 
body can .perceive and think without a foul. For 
foch a corporeal be^ng jnuft require yhj/^, and fuit- 
a-ble organs.^ to perceive and read thefe charadlers 
and veftigia of thiiigs ; and fo amtber organized 
body would be initroduced, and the feme queftions 
and difficulties redoubled, concerning the foul of 
that body and its faculties "". 

If my foul was naere matter, external vifible oly- 
ytSts could only be perceived within me accord- 
ing to the imprejjims they make upon matter, and 
not otherwife. £^. gr, the image of a cubeva my 
mind (or my idea of a cube) muft be always un- 

^ Flato, h ol (Topot, ''^ the wife men" (more gener?Jly) fay, 
that the foul indeed perceives objefts of fenfe by the media- 
tion of the body ; but there are venrd, " intellediual things,'* 
which it doth ««i3-* cuStHf af^vfAtlff^Ai^ *' meditate upon by it* 

* Such a foul muft be indeed as Greg. Thaum. has it, ir»/«* 
if^-ivxo*» "Arc-rny i\ •^ux>^i 4^;^*'' ^•>«^ " an animated body. 
*' For it is abfurd to fpeak of the foul of a foul.^* 

der 
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der fome particular profpeS^ and conform to the 
rules ofperJpeSive ; nor could I otherwife reprefent 
it to myfelf : whereas now I can form an idea of 
it as it is in itjelf, and almoft view all its hedr^ ac 
once, as it were incompaffmg it with my mind, 

I can within myfelf cvrreii the external appear- 
ances and ihipreffions of objefts 5 and advance, up- 
on the reports and hints received by my fenfes, M 
form ideas of things that are not -extant in matter. 
By feeing a material circle I may learn to form the 
idea of a circle^ or figure generated by the revolu- 
tion of a ray about its center : but then recoUefting 
what I know of matter upon other occafions, I can 
conclude there is no exaH material circle. So that 
I have an idea, which perhaps was raifcd from the 
hints I received from without^ but is not truly to" 
be found there. If I fee a iower at a great diftance, 
which according to the impreflions made upon my 
material organs feems little and rounds I do not 
therefore conclude it to be either : there is fome- 
thing within, that reafons upon the circumftances 
of the appearance, and as it were commands my 
fenfe, and correds the impreffion : and this mufl: 
be fomething fuperior to matter, fince a material 
yi«/ is no otherwife impreflible itfelf, but as mate- 
rial organs are. Inftances of this kind are endlefs. 
(V. p. 92, 93.) 

If we know any thing of matter ^ we know, that 
hy itfelf it is a lifelefs thing, inert, and paflive on- 
ly •, and afts necejfarily (or rather is aftedj accord- 
ing to the laws of motion and gravitation. This 
paffivenefs feems to be ejfential to it. And if we 
know any thing of ottrfehts^ we know, that we 
are confcious of our own exiftence and adts {i. e. 

Aa 4 that 
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that we live) ; that we have a degree of freedom % 
that we can move ourfelves fpontaneoujfy •, and in 
fliort, that we can, in many inftances, take oflF the 
effeft of gravitation, and imprefs new motions up- 
on our fpirits (or give them new dire6tions), ofify 
hy a thought. Therefore to make mere matter do 
all this is to change the nature of it ; to change 
death into life, incapacity of thinking into cogita- 
tivity, neqeffity into liberty. And to fay, that God 
m2iy fuperadd a faculty of thinking, moving itfelf, 
^r, to matter, if by this be meant, that he may 
make matter to be tht fuppofitum of thefe faculties 
(that fubftance, in which they inhere), is the fame 
in effedt as to fay, that God may fuperadd a faculty 
of thinking to incogitativity^ of zc^m^ freely to ne- 
ccjfityy and fo on. What fenfe is there in this ? And 
yet fo it mull be, while matter continue to be 
matter. 

T\i2it faculty of thinkings fo much talked of by 
feme as fuperadded to certain fyjlems of matter, 
fitly difpofed, by virtue of God's omnipotence, 
tho it be fo called, muft in reality amount to the 
fame thing as anothtr fubjlance with the faculty of 
thinking. For a faculty of thinking alone will not 
make up the idea of a humznfo,uh which is indued 
with many faculties ; apprehending, refleding, com- 
paring, judging, making deduftions aqd reafon- 
ing, willing, putting the body in motion, continu- 
ing the animal funftions by its prefence, and giv- 
ing life ; and therefore, whatever it is that is fqper- 
ajdded, it muft htfomething which is indued with 
all thofe other faculties. And whether that can be 
a faculty of thinkings and fo thefe other faculties 

be 
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be only faculties of a faculty "^ \ or whether they 
muft not all be rather the faculties of fome fuh-^ 
fiance ^, which, being (by their own conceflion) 
fuperadded to matter, muft be different from it, I 
do leave the unprejudiced to determin. 

If men would but ferioufly look into themfelves, 
I am perfuaded the foul would not appear to them 
as a faculty of the body, or kind of appurtenance 
to it •, but rather as (omt fubfiance, properly placed 
in it, not only to ufe it as an inftrument, and adfe 
by it, but alfo to govern it (or the parts of it ; as 
the tongue, hands, feet, fcff.) according to its own 
Fcafon. For I think it is plain enough, that the 
mind, tho it afts under great limitations, doth 
however in many inftarices govern the body ^r&- 
trarily : and it is monftrous to fuppofe this gover- 
nor to be nothing but fome fit dijpofition or acci^ 
dent (fuperadded) of that matter which is govemd. 
Afhip it is true would not be fit for navigation, if 
if was not built and provided \t\ a proper manner : 

y This is worfe than "i^X^ "i^X^u "the foul of a foul," m 
Max. Tyr. and the place juft before cited. The author of the 
EJfay cone. Hum. Underji, has himfelf exploded it, or what 19 
very like it. ^0 ajk^ fays he, ^wbether the fwill hasfreedomy is 
to ajk, ^whether one po^er has another po^wer^ one ability anothm 
ability ; a queftiqn at firft fight too grofly abfeird to make a dif^ 
fute, or need an anfiwfr. For ijuho is it that fees not, that po^wers 
bflong only to agents, and are attributes only offidfftances, andimt 
ofpoixiers themfehves ? There is, if my memory does not de- 
ceive me, another pafTage fome where in the Came book as 
much (or more) to xay purpofc : but at prefent I cannot find 
it. 

2 If the foul is only an accident (or attribute) of the bod^^ 
how comes this accident to have (or be the fupport of) other 
accidents, contrary ones too ? As when we fay, HO^H U^fiJ 
■lbl hSdD U7aJ1,"awifefoul,orafooliihfoul.*' S.Habmun. 

but 
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but then, when it has ks prc^)er form, and is be- 
came zffjlem of materials fitly difpofed, it is not 
this (iijpqfition that governs it. It is the man^ that 
^her fub£tance, who fits at the hekn, and they» 
who manage the fails and tackle, that do this. So 
0ar vejfels without a proper organi2:ation and con- 
formity of parts would not be cap^le of being 
ad^ as they are ; but ilill it is not the fliape, or 
modification, or any other accident, that can go- 
Twm tiicai. The capacity of being governd or ufed 
can never be the ^w^r»^r, applying and ufing * that 
capacity. No there muft be at the helm fometbing 
dUfiinS^ that commands the body, and without 
whidi it would run adrift, or ratlher fink. 

For the forgoing reafons it fcems to me, that 
matter cannot think, cannot be made to think. But 
if a faculty of thinking can be fuperadded to a fyf- 
tem of matter, without uniting an immaterial fub* 
fiance to it ^ ; I iay, if thi^ canbe^ yet a human bady 
is not fuch a fyftcm, being plainly void of thought, 
and organized in fuch a manner as to tranfmit the 
ixupreffions of fenfible objefts up to the brain, 
where the percipient^ and that which refleSls upon 
them, certainly refides : and therefore that, which 
there apprehends, thinks, and wills, muft be that 
fyjiem cf matter to which a faculty of thinking is 
fuperadded. All the premifles then well confiderd, 
judge I befeech you, whether inftead of faying, 

a ^'ETfg; /;; ToTi ;tCP»>«»'o>' m ? ;t§''^«- '' For that which ufes, 
" and that which is ufed, are two different things." Plato. 

^ Or, if to a thinking fuhftance can he fuperadded the modifica- 
tion of folidity. Which way of fpeaking, tho I do not remem- 
ber to have met with it any where, nor doth it feem to differ 
much froiii the other, yet would pleafc me better. 

that 
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that this inhabitant of our beads (dicfml) is a fyX* 

tern of mi^tter, to which a faculty of thinking is 

fuperadded, it m^t not be more leafonable to 

fay, it is a thinking fitbfiance intimately united t$ 

fome fine material vehicle^ which has its rejtdence in 

the brain. Tho I underftand not perfedtly the 

manner, how a cogitative and fpiritml fubftance 

can be thus clofely united to fuch a material ve- 

hide ; yet I can underftand this union as well, as 

how it can be united to the body in general (per^ 

haps, as how the particles ^tSie body itfelf cohere 

together), and much better than how a thinking 

faculty can be fuperadded to n>atter : and befide, 

feveral ph^ensmena may .more eafi^ly be foftved by 

this hypothefis ; which (dio I ftidl ^iot pertinaci- 

oufly maintain it) m fhort is this. Viz. that the 

human fotd is a cogiiatim ivki^zr^ctj clothed in 

a material vehicle, or rather united to it, and as it 

were infeparably mixt (I had almoft faid incorpo-- 

rated) with it ^ : that thefe aft in conjunSiony jthat, 

which affeds the one, aflfefting the other : that 

the foul is detaind in the bo^ (the head or brain) 

by fomt JympatJty or aUraiiion between this mate- 

riai vehicle and it, till the habitation is fpoild, and 

this nwtual tendency interrupted (and perhaps 

turned into an averfipn, that makes it fly off), by 

fome hurt, ordifcafe, or by the decays and ruins 

^ // is lAJortb our conjtderation, ^whether a^i<ve power be not 
the proper attribute offfirit, andpajji've power of matter, Hegtce 
may be conjeBuredy that created fpirits are not totally feparate 
from matter, becaufe they are both a^i^ve and pajjive. Pure fbi* 
rity viz. Gody is only aSii^ve ; pure matter is only pajfive ; tho/e 
Beings, that are both aSive andpajji've^ we may judge to partake 
•f both. Hum. Undcrfl:. 

"^ ' '' of 
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of old age, or the like, happening to the body : 
and that in the interim by means of this vehicle 
motions and impreifions are cx)mmunicated to and 
firo. But of this perhaps fomething more by and 
by. 

. VIII. ^ie foul of man fubjijis after the dijfolution 
of bis body : or, is immortal. For, 

1 , If it is immaterial^ it is indifcerpible^ and there- 
fore incapable of being diffolved or demolilhd, as 
Jx)dies are ^ Such a being can only perifti by an- 
nihilation : that is, it .will continue to fubfift and 
}ive, if fome; other being, able to do this, doth not 
by a particular a6t annihilate it. And if there is any 
reafon to believe, that at the death of every man 
there is always, fuch a particular annihilation, let 
Jim that knows it produce it. Certainly to reduce 
^y fubjlance into nothing requires jtift the lame 
power ^s to convert nothing into fomething : and I 
fancy they, who deny the immortality of the foul, 
will be cautious how they admit any fuch power. 

2. If the foul could be material ; that is, if there 
could be any matter^ that might be the fubjeft of 
jhofe faculties of thinking, willing, £sfr. yet ftill, 
fince we cannot but be fenfible, that all thefe are 
faculties of thtfelffame thing -, and that all the fe- 
yeral 4^3 of the mind are ads of the fame things 
each of them individual and truly one : I fay, fince 

^ This is Socrates^s argiiment in Plato, The foul is 2i\togQ' 
i^txdM\vt®'y *< indiffolvible," ^nd therefore ar«i'Ai3-/i®', *'can- 
** not be deftroyd.'' Which Cicero interprets thus : nee dif- 
cerpif nee diftrahi foteft \ nee interire igitur^ ** it can neither be 
^* divided nor feparated into parts, and confe<iuendy canpot 
«• be deflroyd;' 

■ " it 
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it is fo, this matter muft be fo perfeSly united in 
itfelf, fo abfolutely one^ as no matter knowable by 
us can be. And then the leajl that can be allowd 
is that it Ihould be truly folid, and not aSually di- 
vijible i that is, fuch as no natural caufe could 
deftroy. 

To introduce matter with a faculty of thinkings 
or a thinking matter^ is to introduce matter with a.- 
new and oppolite property ; and that is to intro- 
duce a new /pedes of matter *, which will differ as 
eflentially from the. other common unthinking kind, 
as any fpecies whatfoever doth from its oppofite in 
fcala pradicamentaUj even as body doth from Jpirit,] 
For thinking and unthinking differ as corporeal* 
and incorporeal. And if fo, this thinking matter^ 
muft always continue to think, till either it is an^^ 
nibilatedy or there is a tranfmutation of ont fpecies. 
into another : and to take refuge in either of thefe 
expeftations is at leaft to expe£t omnipotence, 
Ihould interpofe to help out a bad caufe. 

If any one fliould fay, that God might by vir*^ 
tue of his omnipotence fuperadd to certain parcels : 
of matter a fourth dimenjiony I fhould not perhapa 
difpute the Divine- power : but I might fay, that 
fuch matter, exifting under four dimenfions,' 



« Lucretius feems to be aware of this. Jam triplex animi eft 
natura reperta: Ne^ tamett hac fat funt ad fenfum cunSa crean-- 
dum^ l^c, ^arta quoq; his igitur qusedam natura necejh eft At^ 
trihuatwr : ea eft omnino nominis expers. " The foul is found 
** to be made up of three parts, nor are all thefe fufficient to 
** produce underftanding, fefc. It is neceflary therefore that 
** fome other partipilar fourth nature fhould be added to thefe ; 
** and this our iarve no name at allfor^\ 
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i90vHd ejenf tally differ from that, which cannot exift 
timkr four, or which can cxift but only nndet 
ibne \ and that this four-dimenfiond matter mufli 
4fti^j remain iUch, becaiil<!^ no fubftance can be 
ehfltnged into or become another, cflenrtially drfife- 
rent, nor do we know of any, that by the courfc 
of nature ceafes totally to be, or is reduced to no- 



3. The next argument fhall proceed by way of 
^eflkn and anfvoer.^ Becaufe a removal of the 
principal obje6Hon againft any thing is a good ar- 
gument/^ //. Obf. It fcems as if thinking was not 
efltntial to the foul, but rather a capacity of think- 
ii^ under certain circumftances. For it doth not 
timkj when it Hes conceald in the primitive rudi- 
xrient of the man, in the womb, perhaps in the bcf- 
^nings of infancy, in fleep, in a fwoon : and the 
jttftfon of this feems to lie in the circumftances of the 
Boif^ which either is not fufficiently extended, and 
prepared ; or for a while imploys the ^irits wholly 
in the digeftion of its aliment, and other offices in 
the animal ceconomy ; or by fome external attack, 
or the working of fome enemy got into it, hath its 
parts diforderd, and the paffages fo poffeft, that the 
btMd and other fluids can fcarce break through ; 
or after fome fuch manner is preternaturally affeft- 
ed. And rfierefore the queftion to be refolved is 
not, whether the foul is material or immaterial*^ 
and much lefs, whether it will be annihilated at 
death ; but, whether that foul (be it what it will), 
which ceafes to think, when the body is not fitly dif- 
pfed^ can think at all, when the body is quite dif- 
folved^ and leaves the foul no opportunity of aftu- 

ating 
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ating it any more, or operating by it ^ Aif. If thi» 
©bjedion cannot be fully anfwerd^ till we kfia>i^ 
more of the nature o£fpiritud bein^, afki of th«ti 
wfuulum^ by which the ^ul and body are cMneS^ 
than we do at prefent, it ntuft not thefi^df^ hs 
lookd upon as certainly unanfu^etahJe in itfelf ^ and 
much lefe, if pnly it cannot be anfvv^erd b} m6, te 
may perhaps be poffibk to turn it even into an af^ 
^mtnt for the mm&rtnlity of the f&uL ♦ 

The foul it camiot be deniied ii a lifaiSted beings,* 
or a being, which 2£ks under ImHurims: tkefe Uftii-^ 
tations at different times ar^ ^//^^/, k^ A6livfejf« 
and faculties being moi^e obUlufled orctogd ^ 
cm time thskti another^ and n^oft of all in fleep, or 
a deliquium : as thefe obfbudiic^iis^ are redioved; Hr' 
afts more clear fy 2ixA freely : and therefore if tfef 
ftate of the foul in the body {ks confinertMsfht 
there) may be confiderd ^s one general itnd greats 
limitation^ why, when this ]it9M&ik>n fhalt be takeDt^ 
oiF (this great obftiruAion remcWred), may it ^ not 
be allowd to adk with ftJil greater freedom ^n* 
dearnefs ; the greateji- it h capable of ? WhiKt. it- 
remains in the brain, it can as it weit look out ^ 
^ few apertures^ that isy receive the notices jdP 
many things by thofe nerves and organs, wWcfh ' 

^ ULueOfi by /eft/us " fenfe," means all manner of apglsr^^ 
henfion and knowledge, there is no room for that disjunction : 
j^ut nihil eftfenjus animis a morte reliSiumt Aut mors ipfa^mhiL 
** Either therb remains no fenfe at all in the foul after ^a|h/ 
•' or death itfelf is nothing.!' For if the former part. be^||w«, 
thie other will follow. 

g Velut e diutina carcere emijfus \anifnu5\, " {The foul).i&- 
** as it were let out of a prifon, in which it has been a long 
«' while." Sen. 
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are the inftrujiieiits oifenfation : but if any of thofe 
avenues to it be ftopt, that branch of its know- 
ledge is for a time cut off. If thofe tracks in the 
brain, or thofe marksj whatever they are, and 
where ever they are imprinted, upon which our 
memory and images of things feem to depend, are 
filled up or overcaft by any vapor, or otherwife 
darkend, it can read them no more, till the cloud: 
is difperfed. (For it cannot read what is not legible^ 
and indeed for the prefent not there.) And fince 
even in abftrafied reflexions the mind is obliged to 
make ufe of words \ or fome kind of figns, to fix 
its ideas, and to render them tra£table and ilable 
enough to be perufed, compared, (ifr* and this kind 
of language depends upon memory ; whilft this iaf 
intermitted, the ufe of the other is taken away^ 
with all that depends upon it. This is the prefent 
fiate of the foul : and from hence the r^aibii ap- 
pears in fome meafure, why we do not think in 
found /if^, &c. but it does not follow fix)m hence, 
that the foul cannot fubfift and adt under more in-^ 
larged circumfiances. That, which, being confined 
to the body, and able to aft only according to the 
opportunities this afFordis, can now perceive vifible 
objefts only with two eyes (at two windows % 
becaufe there are no morCj might doubtlefs fee 
with four^ if there were lb many properly placed. 

^ Thofe kinds of atiimals, which do not /peak, do not rea- 
fin: but thofe, which do the one, do the other. Therefore, 
•tlT© ^n, « a living " (or Jrak plON.% " afpeaking ani- 
** mar*) IS Si rational animal: and ?^c>^ fignifies both^^^^i& 
and reafon, as going together. 

* Qvc/t^tc ydp oyTfljc tJ?? 4*'^''^^ ** «<V3^«v«ff, « The fenfes aie 
I* the windows of the foul." Bas. 

and 
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and difp6fcd ; or if its habitation were aUeye (win- 
dow all round), might fee all round. And fo, iiv 
general, that, which now can know many things 
by the imprcffions made at the ends of the nerves,- 
or by the intervention of -our prefent organs, and 
in thi^ fitiiation and inclofure can know them n6 
other way, may for aH thit, when it comes to be 
^w/^^outof thatprifon *, know theni immedintely, 
or by {omt other medium. That, which is now 
forced to make ftiift with w^ir and ^^»j of things 
ill its reafonings, may, when it fhallbe fet at liberty- 
and can come at them^ reafen upon the intuitioiv 
of ihings themfehesy or ufe a language tnortjpiri-- 
lual or ideal, I lay, it is not impoJUlej that this 
fhould be the cafe 5 and therefore no one can fay, 
with reajin, that it is not : efpecially, fince we 
find by experience, that the foul is limited ; that. 
the limitations are variable; that we know not 
enough of the nature of fpirit to determin, how^ 
thefe limitation^. arC' effefted : and therefore can- 
not tell, how far they may be carried on, or takeri 
oiFi This fufficeS to remove the fofct'oi the objec« 
tibn. But further, 

. • A man, when he wakes^ or comes to' him/elf (v/hidt 
phrafe implies what I am going to fay), immedi- 
ately knows this, and knows himfelf to be the 
fame foul that he was before his fleep, or fainting' 
away. I willluppofe, that he is alfo confcious ta 
himfelf, that in thofc intervals he thought not at 
^ (which is the fame the objeftor nrmft fuppofe)-: 

*• Whcci it ihall dwell upon the ftage of the uniyerfe^ wkhoi^ 
** fleih and without a body/* Ph. Jvd, 

Bb fhat 
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that isy if his body had been cut to pieces^ or moul- 
derd to dull, he could not have thought lefs : for 
there is no thinking lefs than thinking not at all. 
From hence then I gather, that tlie;foul preferves 
a capacity of thinking, ^c. ■ under thofe circum- 
ftances and indifpofitions of the body, in which it 
thinks no more^ than if the body was deftrcyd*^ and 
that therefore it may, and will preferve it, when 
the body is deftroyd. And if fo, what can this ca* 
pacity be prefer ved for ? Ccruinly not^ that it may 
never be exerted. The Author of nature doth not 
ufe to aft after that manner. So that here is this 
dilemma to be oppofed to the objedion. In deep 
and fwoonings the foul doth ei^er tbinkj or not. 
If it does, the objection has no foundation : and if 
it dotb noty then all that will follow, which I have 
juft now faid. 

If we (hould fuppofe the foul to be a being by 
nature made to inform fome iody^ and that it can- 
not exift and ad in a (late of t^tal feparation from; 
all body ; it would not follow from hence, that 
what we call death, muft therefore reduce it to a 
ftate of abfolute infenfthility and inactivity ^ which. 
to it would be equal to non-exiflence. For that bo^y 
which is fo neceffary to it, may be fomcfine vebtcUy 
that dwells with it in the brain (according to that 
bypotbefis p. 361.) and goes off with it at death. 
Neither the anfwers to the objedion, nor the cafe 
after death will be much alterd by fuch a fuppoji- 
tion. And fince I confefs I fee no abfurdity in it, I 
will try to explain it a little further. We are fen- 
fible of many material impreffions (impreffions 
made upon us by material caufes, or bodies) : that 
there are fuch we are fure, Therefore there muft be 

fom 
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fome matter within us, which being moved or prefP- 
ed.upon, the foul apprehends it immediately. And 
therefore, again, there mu^bt fome matter to which . 
it is immediately and intimately united^ and related 
in fuch a mariner, as it is not related to any other, . 
Let us now fuppofe this faid matter to be fome re- 
fined and fpirituous vehicle \ which the foul doth 
immediately inform -, with. which it fympathizes ; 
by which it afts, and is aded upon ; and to which 
it is vitally and infeparably united : and that this 
animated vehicle has its abode in the brainy among 

' So Hierocies difHnguilhes f^ tuJyoHiU if^Sv aSfAet, k, •|t/;t*ff 
Mftlof o^/ust, <« our glorious body, and the thin vehicle of the 
** foul," from that, which he calls r'i S-ymIov i/Auv crS/uA, *' our 
*' mortal body," aad to which the former communicates life. 
T5 tajyaeihlifAoiit reifiietJi trg^^f^t; aSfXA ^vnrof o¥» " The mortal and 
*' the glorious body adhere to, and grow up with each other." 
M This fine body he calls alfo 4»;t'«eF o-i^ae, " a living body,"* 
and wit/^ai7/jt6ir ^x^m*> " a fpiritual vehicle/' In NiJ^m. hhaiy^ 
there is much concerning that fine hdy, in which the foul is 
clothed, and from which it is never to be feparated, accord- 
ing to an old tradition. Men,b, Ifr. gives us the fum of it ia 
fuch words as thefe. HOlDjn ^yi^PCJ 11 ^NO iy pi ^W^V 
Q^IJ)^ nfc^n Q'^IO* " There is a very thin fine body, with: 
.** which thefoiil is clothed > before it comes into the world :" and. 

afterward, rft'iu;p:j HJTOKnn □PN^nn r\Lr\ moujjrt 
in^'i ^o^ou^n ynio.no nn^^jnn ta^pT a^cu;j; ap 

C3Tip OK 071S) ^^^ ^5 □•'•Jnnna^pnn □^ou;jn 

** Thefe foiils, at their firft creation, were joined with fome 
*' thin, fpiritual, and xreleftial bodies j which cannot be pcr- 
f* ceived by our eyes. Neither qan thefe f hin fpiritual bodieat 
** be feparated frojn tjiofe fouls (o long as the world lafts, 
^' neither before they came intQ this (grofs) body, nor whilil;. 
'* they • remain in it, nor after they are feparated from it.'' 
Saadta$\on% before him joins to the foul pi QSJJ* ^* a thin 
*:« fubftdnccr >yhich he fays is a^Vjl'7Jin PH? inVJ pit 
^ thinner than the ?thcj: in the ikies,*' tsTf. 

3b % the 
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the heads and be^nnings of the nerves. Suppofc 
we alfo, that when any imprejions are made upon 
the organs or parts of the body, the effedts of 
them are carried by the nerves up to their fountain, 
and the {Jace, where the foul in its vehicle is ; and 
there they communicate their feveral motions or 
tremors to this material vehicle (or by their mo- 
tions, or tendency to motion, prefs upon) it ; fo that 
tht/oulj which inhabits it in a peculiar manner^ 
and is thoroughly pofleft of it, fliall be apprehen* 
five of thefe motions or preffures : and moreover, 
that this vehicle {o guarded and incompajfed by the 
body as it is, can be come at or moved by external 
objeifls no other way, but by the mediation of the 
nerves \ nor tiit foul^ by confequcnce, have any di- 
redt intelligence concerning them, or correJpon^ 
dence with them, any other way. And as we fup- 
pofe the foul to receive notices of things from with- 
out in this manner, foletus fuppofe, on the other 
fide, that by moving its own vehicle it may pro- 
duce motion in the contiguous fpirits and nerves^ 
and fo move the body : I mean, when nothing ren- 
ders them unfit to be moved. Let us fuppofe fiir- 
ther, that the fotd by means of this vehicle feels or 
finds thofe prints and portraits, or thofe effeBs and 
remains left by objefts on the mind in fome man- 
ner or other, which caufe the remembrance of words 
and things : I mean again, when they are not filled 
up, orobfcured by any thing •, or, when there are 
any fuch to be felt. And lailly, let us fuppofe, that 
if the foul in its more abJlraSed and purer reafon- 
ings, or more fpiritual a6ls, has any occafion for 
matter^ to ferve it, the matter of this vehicle is 
that which is always with it,, and ferves it. Alt 

which 
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which it is eafy to undcrftand, and perhaps not 
very difficult to fuppofe. On the contrary, by 
many fymptoms it appears moft probable, that 
that matter, to which the. mind is immediately pre- 
fent, and in which is its xxxxt ft>ekinabj is not the 
whole grt>j(s body, but (omtfubtile hdy^ placed (as 
I have faid) in the region of the brain. For there 
all the conveyances of fenfible /pedes conlpirc to 
meet, and there in reflexion we find ourfelves : 
when a limb is loft, the foul, 'tis true, lofes an op- 
portunity of receiving intelligence from or by it, 
and of ufing it, but perceives no lofs in itfelf: and 
tho the bod^y many parts of it at leaft, are in a per- 
petual flux and continually altering, yet 1 know 
that the fubftance, which thinks within me now (or 
rather, which is I), is,, notwithftanding all the 
changes my body has undergone, the ^^ry fame 
which thought above fifty years ago, and ever 
linoe ; when I playd in fuch a field, went to fuch 
a fchool, was <rf fuch a univerfity, performed fuch 
and fuch exercifes, fc?r ". If you would permit 
me to ufe a fchool term, I would fay the egoity *" 

remains. 

°™ Cum corpora quotidie noftrajluanty^ aut crefcant aut de^ 
crefianty ergo tot erimus homines y quot quotidie commutamur ? aut 
alius fidy cum decern atmorum effem ; alius y cum triginta ; alius 
. cum quiuquaginta, alius, cum jam toto cano capitefum ? '^ Be- 
*• caufc our bodies arc continually altering, and either in- 
** creafing ordiminilhing, fhall we therefore be as many diffe- 
rent men, as we undergo perpetual changes ? Or was I one 
** perfon when t was ten years old, another when I was thir- 
** ty, another when I was fifty, and another now I am grey- 
" headed/* St Jerom. So it muft be, if our fouls are no- 
thing di£Ferent from our bodies. 

, n I would fay the egoity remains, that is, that by which I 
am the fame I was; TullyhsLS his Lentulitas *^ Lentulity," and 

B b 3 Appietas 
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remains. Now to anfwer the objeftion, and apply 
all this to our purpofe. Why do we not pereeivc 
external objefts in our JUep^ or a fwoon ? Becaufe 
the pajfages are become impradlicable, the windows 
fhut, and the nerves^ being obftru<5ked, or fomc 
how renderd for the time ufclefs, can tranfmit no 
information to it. Why however does it not rea- 
fon and think zhoxxt fomeibing or other? Becaufe, 
all the marks by which things are rememberd be- 
ing for the prefent choked up or diforderd, the re- 
membrance of thofe objeflSy about which it is wont 
to imploy itfelf, and even of the words (or other 
figns), in which it ufes to reafon, and to prefervc 
the dedudtions and conclufions it makes, is al^ fuf- 
pended and loft for the time ; and fo its tables be^ 
ing coverd, its books clofed, and its tools locked 
up, the requiGtes for reafoning are wanting, and 
no fubjeft offers itfelf, to exercife its thoughts, it 
having yet had litde or no opportunity to take 
in higher objeSis and more refined matter for con^ 
templation. And to conclude, if it be demanded, 
why any one fhould imagin, that the foul may 
think, perceive, aft after deaths when it doth not 
do this /;; Jleep^ &c. the anfwer is ; becaufe thofe 
incicfures and impediments^ which occafiond the 
forementiond intermiflions, and thofe great limi- 
tations under which it labors at all times, will be 
removed with its inlargement out of the body. 
When it fhall in its proper vehicle be let go, and 
take its flight into the open fields of heaven, it will 
then be bare to the immediate impreflions of ob- 

Appietas " Appiety ;" that is, that by which LentuJus remain- 
ed Lentulus, and Jppiiis remained Jppius ; in the f^une fonn, 
tho not juil the like fenfe. 

jefts : 
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jcds : and why fliould not thofe impreflions, which 
afFefted the nerves that moved and afFefted the ve- 
hicle and foul in it, affeli the vehicle immediately^ 
when they are immediately made upon it, without 
the interporition of the nerves ? The hand^ which 
feels an objeft at the end of a^^jf, may certainly 
be allowd to feel the fame much better by imme" 
diate contaSl^ without the ftafF. Nay, why fhould 
we not think, that it may admit of more objefts 
and the knowledge of more things, than it can 
now ; fince being expofed aU round to the influen- 
ces of them, it may be moved not only by vifible 
objefts juft at the extremities of the optic nerves, 
by founds at the ends of the auditory^ &c. but be- 
come as it were all eye to vifible objefts, all eat to 
audible, and fo on ? And why (hould we not think 
this the rather, becaufe then they(?«i^may be alfo 
perceptive oi finer impreflions and ethereal cont2id:Sy 
and confequently of more kinds of objefts, fuch as 
we are now incapable* of knowing ? And then, this 
being fo, why fliouId we not prefage, that other 
indowmentSy . as faculties of reafoning, communi- 
cating thoughts, and the like, vnW he proportionable 
to fuch noble opportunities of knowledge ? There 
feems to be nothing in this account impojfible ; and 
therefore nothing, but what may be. 

If we do but attend, we mufl; fee^very where, 
that many things are by ways, which we do not, 
nor can underftand; and therefore we mufl: be 
convinced, even from hence, that more may be ; 
and therefore that the obje6tion before us, tho we 
could notfalve the d^culties in it, and what is fup- 
pofed here ibouldiae all: rqefted as chimerical^ yec 
ought, to ' be no pfgiidice againfl: the belief of the 

Bb 4 . immor^ 
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immortality of the foul, if there is a^ (but one) 
good reafon for it. 

But if we can in any tolerable manner (which in 
our prefent circumftances is as much, as can be 
expefted) account for the difficulties objected, and 
thofe the greatejl belonging to this matter, and 
ihew how it is pojftbk that they may confift with 
immortality, this will greatly corroborate the argu- 
ments for it, if not be one itfelf. This I hc^ is 
done : or if I hav^ not fpoke dircftly to every fart 
of the objedion, from what has been done that 
defedt may eafily be fupplied. 

4. We may conclude the fouls of men to be im- 
mortal from the nature of God. For if he is (which 
fure no body doubts) a Perfeft being. He, as fuch, 
can do nothing inconfiftent with perfeB or right 
reafon. And then no beings nor eircumftatue of 
wy being, can come from Him as itscaufe, which 
it is not agreeable to fucb reafon Ihould be : or 
(which is the fame). He cinnot but deal reafon- 
ably with all His dependents. And then again, if 
we are in the number of thefe, and the mortality 
of the human foul does not confift with reafon, 
we may be fure it is immortal : as fure as we can 
be of any thing by the ufe of our faculties ; and 
that is, as fure as we can be of any thing. Whether 
therefore that doth confiji with reafon, or noty is to 
be inquired. 

To produce a being into a ftate of clear bappi- 
nefs in any degree, can be no injury to it; or into 
a ftate of misct bappinefsy provided the happinefs 
certainly overbalances the contrary, and the unhap- 
py or fuffering part be not greater than what that 
being would cboofe in order to pb^ain the h^pinefs, 

or 
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or rather than lofe it. Nor, again, can any wrong 
be done by producing a htmgfuijeSi to more mi- 
fery than happinefs, if that being hath it in his own 
power to avoid the mifery, or lb much of it, as 
may leave the remainder of mifery not greater, 
than what he would rather fuftain than mifs the. 
proportion of happinefs. The only cafe then, by 
which wrong can be done in the produftion of any 
being, is, when it is Tuajfarify and irremediably to 
be miferable^ without any recompenfe, or balance 
of that mifery • : and this indeed is a cafe to grie- 
vous, fo utterly irreconcilable to all reafon^ that the 
heart of a reafoning and confidering man can 
fcarce bear the thought of it. So much every one 
muft underftand of the nature of reafon and juftice 
as to allow thefe things for truths inconteftable. 

Now then he, who fays the Jbul of man is mor- 
tal, muft fay one of thefe two things: either that 
God is an unreafonable, unjuft, cruel Being ; or 
that no man in refpeft of this life (which accord- 
ing to him is all), has a greater (hare of mifery, 
unavoidable^ than of happinefs. T o fay xht former 
is to contradidt that, which I prefume has been 
proved beyond contradiftion. To which I may 
add here, that this is to avow fuch an unworthy, im- 

® That paiTage in S, Iqquar, imports much the fame thing, 
that has been faid here : lllO IH^lS^iKOU? niinu; -^NIIO NH 

Nsotu; ^iN^ pN nnun Nin jj^n dni nso^u; ^int 

*' This is manifeft, that that thing, whofe exiftence is good, 
** ought to exift j* and that thing, whofe exiftence is evil, ought; 
«' not to exift; and if the exiftence of any thing is made up of 
i* a mixture of good and evil, if the good prevail, it ought to 
♦♦ wftj *nd,.if the evil prevail, i^ ought not to exift." 

-JDiOUS 
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pious notion of the Supreme beings as one would 
not entertain without caution even of the worftof 
men-, fuchaone, as even the perfon himfelf, who 
fays this, muft know to be falfe. For he cannot 
but fee, and muft own many inftances of the rea- 
fonablenefs and beneficence of the Deity : not one of 
which could be, if cruelty and unreafonablenefs 
were His inclination ; fince He has power to exe- 
cute His own inclinations thoroughly^ and is a Be- 
ing uniform in his nature. Then to fay the latter 
is to contradift the whole ftory of mankind, and 
even one's own fenfes. Confider well the direadful 
effcdls of many wars^ and all thofe barbarous de- 
folations, which we read of : what cruel tyrants 
there are, and have been in the world, who (at 
leaft in their fits) (Uvert themfehes with the pangs 
.and convuifions of their fellowrcreatures ' : what 
Jlavery is ^, and how men have been brought into 

that 

P C. C^efar — S^natores (ff Equites — ceclSt^ torjit, nan quiseftt" 
pnh^ fed animi caufa. Deinde quo/dam ex illis — ad lucernam de- 
collahnt. — Tor/crat per omnia^ qu^e in return natura trtfiiffima 
funfffidiculis, kc. *' C. Cafar — the Senators and the Knights— 
** killed and put to the rack (a great many) not in order to 
.*' find out the truth, but for their (nvn pleafure only. After- 
*' wards he cut off the heads of fome — by candle-light — 
" tormented others, by all the moft cruel tortures that could 
*' be thought of in nature ; ftretched them with cords, ^c ." 
Sen. HomOyfacra res, jam per lufum ^ jocum occiditur. *• A 
*• man, who is a divine creature, is flain out oifport ^xidjefi,"^ 
Id. 

1 Slaves were reckond among beafls of old. Oxit% ydp yvn vU 
fuKttiy oifT or dv^e9^rt rOy* if. "Foryou are not really a woman, 
** nor are you to be reckond of human race.'' Eurip. And 
fometimes as mere inftruments and tools. *0 >et> cTJxoc %/ui't.»x^f 
ipyAvor rii^fipyAvof d^v)(^ot^\7{. ** For a flavc i» a living infhii- 

•• ment: 

% 
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that lamentable ftate : how many have been ruind 
by accidents unforefeen : how many have fufFerd or 
been undone by ur^ufi laws, judges, witnefles, 
i£c \ how many have brought incurable difeafes^ 
or the caufes of them, and of great torments, into 
the world with them : how many more, fuch bo- 
dily infirmities and difadvantages, as have renderd 

" ment : and an inftnunent is alifelefsflave,'' Arist. Their 
fad condition I will fet down in Plato's words. Ova M^i <tit9 

^•itdifeu cs-ir » ^r OTIC A/jt^ciZ/ufyoc, 'j^pu^ ^vporMXtut^^fAtfos, /ui olor* 
irir cci/Tcf twr^ 0oii^t7v, (jlUI aKhn ? «cr u.Uh]<u, '*Tobe injured 
•' is not the fuffering of a man but of a Have, to whom death is 
" better than life : who, if he be unjuftly treated and abufed, 
" is wholly unable to help himfelf, and no body clfe has any 
** concern for him." 

«" Thofe ctf^ifToi Kiij dTTiTot luTv^Uh " unfpcakable and incre-. 
" dible calamities," which the riXSrcti, " colleflors of the 
" taxes," had brought upon the cities of JJta, are too many 
to be tranfcribed : but fome account of them is to be feen in 
Flut. fu. Luc, which may ferve for one inflance out of thou- 
fands. It may be reckond madnefs indeed, maximas virtutes^ 
quafi gra^viffima ddi^a, punire, *' to puniih the greateft vir- 
*' tues, as if they were the greateft crimes ;" as VaL M, fays^ 
fpeaking of Phocions cafe : but fuch madnefs has been very 
common, and men have fufferd even for their virtue. Ochus 
cruelly put to death, Ochamfororem—, ^ patruum cum centum 
^implius filiis ac nepotihus — , nulla injuria lacejjitus^ fed quod in 
his maximam apud Per/as probitatis ^ fortitudinis laudem con^ 
fiflere^idehaty ** his filler Ocha—y and his uncle with a hundred 
** of his fons and grandfons — , without being provoked by any 
** injury, but only becaufe he faw that they were in great re- 
" putation amongft the Perfians for probity and valour." Id. 
And Seneca having recommended the example of Gnecinus Ju- 
lius (Julius Gnecinus, ap. Tacit, the father of Julius ^gricola), 
adds, quern C, Cafar occidit oh hoc unum^ quod melior fvir erat, 
quam ejfe quemqudm tyranno expediret, " whom C, Cafar killed 
*' for this reafon only, becaufe he was a better man, than it 
** was expedient for a tyrant that any man (hould be." 

their 
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their wbok lives uncafy : how many arc bom to no 
other inheritance but invincible poverty and trou- 
ble ? Inftances are endlefs : but, for a little iafie of 
the condition of mankind here, refleA upon that 
ftory related by Sirah (from Poh/bius) and Plu- 
tarch^ where, even by order of the Roman fenate, 
P. jEmylius^ one of the bed of them too, at one 
prefixt hour facked and deftroyd feventy cities, un- 
awares, and drove fifteen mpriads of innocent per- 
fons into captivity \ to be fold, only to raife pay 
for the mercilefs foldiers and their own executio- 
ners. Perufe that account of the gold- works in the 
confines of Egypt given by Diodams : and think 
over the circumilances of the unfortunate laborers 
there, who were not only criminals, or men taken 
in war, but even fuch as calumny^ or unjuft power 
had doomd (perhaps for being too good) to that 
place of torment ; many times with all their rela- 
tions and poor children \ Or, once for all, take a 
view of fervitudcy as it is defcribed by Pignorius. 
To pafs over the Sicilian tyrants, him of Pher^y 
ApoUodortis \ and the like, of which hiftory fup- 

•* Some fell either by falfe accufations, or they were arbitrarily 
" delivered up to prifon, fometimes themfelves only, and 
•' fometimes all their relation-? with them." 

« Mentiond by Qcero with Phalaris. He was tyrant of Caf- 
fandria, and is rcprefented (out of Polytenus) as ^o»*»»t«t^ j^^- 

" as the bloodieft and moll cruel of all the tyrants that ever 
*• reigned in Greece, or amongft the Barbarians:" Yet JBliati 
fays, *£*•« o/vK uTTAiApKiyifAtu^ n^ cViJ«TT3>ir(^, tyhklo poftxei' 
•r«ef?» «>^- " That, when he. was heated and inflamed with wine^ 
* • then he was Hill more bloody/' 

plies 
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plies plenty -, confider thofe terrible profcriptions 
among the Romans ", with the reigns of moft of 
\!ti€vc tmperws^ more bloody than Lyhic lion, or 
Ifyrcanian tiger, even fome of the Chriftian empe- 
rors not excepted. Read the direful and unjuft ex- 
ecutions reported by Amm, MarceUinus : among 
hundreds of others that of Eufebius ''. Every whif- 
per in thofe times or light fujficion brought upon 
men the queftion and tortures inconceivable. Men's 
very dreams were once interpreted to be treafon ; 
and they durftfcarceown, that they had ever flept *. 
What inhuman punifliments were ufed among the 
Perfians ^, in an arbitrary manner too ; and many 
times extended to whole families, and all the kin- 
dred, thonot concerned ' ? But inftead of enumerat- 
ing here burnings, crucifixions, breakings upon the 
wheel, impalings, cr)ta(pnr/^»r, ^c. I choofe to refer 

" It 18 faid of Sy Has peace^ after Marius'^s party were broken. 
Pax cum hello d$ crudelitate certanjtt^ ^ 'vidt, " That the 
** peace rivalled the war in cruelty, and overcame it.'* St 
AusT. 

^ ^ui if a emifceratusy ut cruciatibus membra deejfent^ imph'^ 
vans ccelo juftitiam^ tomjum renidens fundato feSlore manjit immo^ 
InliSf &c. " Whofe bowels were torn out in fuch a manner, 
** that they wanted members to torment ; he called upon heaven 
" for juiUce^ and looking flemly with a calm countenance, 
" he continued unmoved by his firm refolution, ^cS^ In the 
reign of Conjlantius, 

* Mcerehantque doSli quidam, quhd apud Atlanteos nati nan 
ejfenty nbi memorantur /omnia non 'videri, ** Some learned men 
*' were very forry that they were not born amongft the Atlan^ 
tes^ of whom it is reported that they never dream." 

r V, Plut, in v. Artax. 

^ Oh hoxam unius omnis propinquitas perit * ** All the wholc 
" neighbourhdod periflied for the fault of one fingle perfon." 

you 
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you to thofe authors, who have defignedly treated 
of the torments and queftions of die ancients. Look 
into the hiftory of the Cbriftian Churchy and her 
martyrologies : examin the prifons of the inqmfi" 
tiofij the ^rc^ww of which thofe walls are confcious, 
and upon vfhztjligbt occalions men are racked and 
tortured by the tormentors there : and, to finifh 
this detail (hideous indeed, but too true) as fail as 
I can, coniider the many maffacres, perfecutions, 
and miferies confequent upon them^ which falfe 
religion has caufed, authorized, fanctified. Indeed 
the hijiory of mankind is little elfe but. the hiftory of 
uncomfortable, dreadful paflagps : and a great part 
of it, however things are palliated and gilded over, 
is fcarcely to be red by a good-natured man with- 
out amazement, horror, tears. One can fcarce look 
into a news-paper^ or out at his window^ but hard- 
Ihips and fufferings prefent themfelves, in one 
Ihape or other. Now among all thofe millions^ who 
have fufferd eminentfyj can it be imagind, that 
there have not been multitudes^ whofe griefs and 
pangs have far outweighd all their injoyments ; 
and yet who have not been able, either by their 
innocence, their prudence, or any power in them, 
to efcape that hitter draughty which they have 
drunk ? And then, how can we acquit the jujlice 
and reafonablenefs of that Being, upon whom thefe 
poor creatures depend, and who leaves them fuch 
great lofers by their exiftence, if there be no fu- 
ture ft ate ^ where the proper amends may be made ? 
So that the argument is brought to this undeni- 
able ifiue ; if the foul of man is not immortal^ ei- 
ther there is no God, upon whom we depend ; or 
He is an unreafonable Being \ or there never has been 
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any man^ whQfe fufferings in this world have ex- 
ceeded hi$ injoynrtents, w[ithout his being the caufe 
of it himfelf. : Butiurely »tf one of thefe three things 
can be. faid. Ergo-^^ ' 

That, whi<h -aggfavates the bard cafe of the 

poQi:fuff^er3'j:nefitiond above, if there be no y»- 

ture fiatCy in which their pafl: fuflferings may be 

brought into the Recount, and recompenfed,. is^- 

th^tjnany timea thtit perfecutors :and tormentors^ 

p^s their lives in plenty and grandeur : that is, 

iA^ -innocent h%Ve npt only the portion, thatprb^" 

pedyr belongs to the crioiinal and unreafonabfe- 

part of mankind, but ^ii^ guilty have that, whick^ 

beJbtfftgs^ratber to-tbc innocent *^: Such a tranfpo^ 

fition ;of relyards and punifhments, ending in itfelf, 

WitlipVK any refpeft to fomething which is to follow 

heredfier^ can never confift with the nature of a Go- 

vernorywho is riot very vavs^ below rational: a 

thought, which God forbid ^xi^ one (hould dare to 

admit of Him. To fuppofe the virtuous and wife' 

left ultimately but in the fame ftate with the unjuft 

and profligate is to fuppofe fuch a confiitution of 

nature, as never can flow from a principle of rea- 

fon,-|i God of truth and equity : and therefore fuch 

a conflitution, as leaves the former in a worfe condi-' 

tion than the other, can much lefs be fuppofed. 



* Dies deficiet, fi velim numerare, quihus bonis male e*venerit : 
mc minus i fi commemoremy quiht/f improbis cptime, '* The day 
*' would not hold out, if I fhguld undertake to enumerate all 
** the^good men whom evil befel ; nor would it, if I fhould 
*« reckon up all the wicked men, that have fared bed of all.'* 
Cic. This is juftly faid ; tho I account his inflances not t,he 
moil appoHte. 
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Obj. It hath been laid, that virtue tends to make 
inen's lives happy even here, iSc. and how then 
can the virtuous be fuppofed ever to be ify very 
tniferabk ? Anf. In ordinary cafes vktue doth pro- 
duce' happinefs : at leaft it has indeed a natural 
tendency to it; is the mean, by which it is moft 
likely to be attaind; and is therefore the way, 
iK^ich a wife man would choofe for his own fake. 
But then it doth not follow from hence, that there 
are no perturbations in human affairs ; no cafes^ in 
which the ufual effedl of virtue may be werpawerd 
by difeafes, violence, difafters. It doth not ren- 
der men invulnerabk '^ cannot command the J^ 
fonsi nor prevent many gibat calamities, mder 
which virtue and vice nuift fkll unMftif^ifljd. 
(There may be a dire3 road to a place; and fuch 
a one, as he, who fets out for that place, ought to 
be found in, and yet it is poflible he may- meet 
with robbers or accidents in it, that may incom- 
mode, or hurt him in his journey.) On the other 
fide, vice and wickednefs may be fo circumftand- 
ated as to be attended with much greater pleafure 
than pain^ contrary to the tendency of its nature : 
that is, a wicked man may be of a healthful make, 
born to riches or power, or fortunately placed for 
attaining them ; and from the advantage of a flrong 
body, an ample fortune, many friends, or lucky 
hits, he may derive pleafures^ which fhall exceed 
the prefent inconveniencies and fufferings naturally 
following from his vices ^. 

Men's 

^ Yet according to AriJIotle he cannot be happy for all that. 
His opinion Diog. L. reprefents thus : tiv «m7j»f /au tliat di*^dpu9 
v^i fiHaifAOflAr TT^S^tiv^M ydf rSf ti Tig* «"«iu« t^ rmf Uklis dyA^S^ 
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Men*s circumjiances have a natural influence with 
relped: to the prefent pleafures or fufFerings, as 
well ai^ their virtue or vice.. No body fure ever 
faid, that all depends only upon thefe : nor, whea 
the natural tendence.of tbem is aflerted, is the natu- 
ral tendence or efiid of the other denied. There-' 
fore indeed, when it is faid that virtue naturally 
tends to make men happy even here, the meaning 
only is, that it tends to make men happy in pro-- 
portion to their circumftances ; and vice does the 
contrary. It is naturally produftive of that part of 
happinefs, which is in our own power ^ and depends 
upon ourfelves ; makes men more truly happy, 
whatever their circumftances are, than they could 
be without it J and commonly tends to mend their 
worldly circumftances too : but it is not aflerted, 
that virtue can always intirefy correft them, or 
make men fo completely happy in this life, as that 
their injoyments fliall exceed their mortifications ; 
no more than the vices of fome particular men^ 
tho they bereave them of many folid pleafures, 
and bring troubles upon them too, do hinder their 
worldly injoyments from being greater than their 
prefent fufferings. Not only our heingj but our 
placcj with the time^ and manner of our being in 
this world depend upon the Author of the fcheme, 
the manner of behaving ourfelves in our ftatiori (ac- 

f9 ai/Tj rd 6*ToV tiytt^d «trf Toi v*e/t cu/xa. "Virtue is not alone 
** fufHcient to produce happinefs^ becaufe external good 
" things and things relating to the body are alfo neceffary — ; 
** but vice is of itfelf fufficient to produce mifery, and cfpe- 
«< cially^ if external good things and the things relating to thi^ 
I* body are joined with it." 

C c cording 
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cbrding to our indowments, and the talents we 
Have) only depends upon us. And perhaps (which 
has been hinted already) He has fo otderd things 
dn purpofe, that from the varivus cofffpqfitions of 
men's circumftances with the natural efiefts of 
their virtues and vices, and the many inequalities 
arifmg thence, they might fee the neceffity and cer- 
tainty of another ftate : and that for this reaibn 
there fhould always be fome remarkable inftances 
pf Gpprefi .innocence znd fiaurifinng imckedf^fs. 
' The u{>(hot is, that upon comparing tbofepka- 
fitres^ which are the natural efiofts of virtue with 
tbcfe fiifferingSy which arc the natural cflfc6b of ill 
cbnftiturion or other calamity, thefe are many, 
very many tirties found to exceed : and e contrario^ 
uixMi balancing thofe evilsy which are the genuin 
•cffedts of vice, againft the advantages refulting 
from a fortunate eftate, tbefi may ofen be found 
to outdo the other. Both contrary to reafin^ if all 
ends with this life, and after death be nothing. 
For my part, if there were only fome fe^^ nay but 
one inftance of each kind in the world (unfortu. 
nate virtue, and profperous wickednefs), it would 
be to me a fufficient argument for z future ftate : 
becaufe God cannot be unjuft or unreafbnable in 
any one inftance. It muft not be forgot here, that 
many times men x^i great vices have alfo great vir- 
tues^ and the natural efFeft of thefe may qualify 
that of the other, and being added to their fa- 
vourable circumftances may help to turn the 
fcale. 

If there is no other befide the prefent being, the 
general and ufual ftate of mankind is fcarce con- 
fiftent with the idea of a reafonable Caufe. Let us 

confider 
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confider it a little ^ Not ta mention' what we tnuft 
fuffer from the very feitkment and conditkn of this 
world by hunger, thirft, hear, cold, and mdifpo* 
fitions; Mka kavu one generation droj^, and an^; 
other fprings up, to fdr again, and be forgotten *• 
As we come into the world' with the labor of our 
mothers^ we foon go dm of it with otdr own. Cbild^ 
hood and youth are much of them loft in infenlibi- 
lity or trifling, vanity and rudenefs 5 obnoxious to 
many pains and accidents -, and, when they are fpent 
in the beft manner, are attended with labor and dif» 
cipline. = When we reach that fit^e of Ufe^ which 
ufually tallies us from our neareft relations, and 
brings us (mt ittto the Wbrld, with what difficulty 
are proper in^kyments and ftations found for us ? 
When we are got out, and left to fcrajnble for our- 
felves, how many hard/hips and tricks are put upon 
us, before we get the fagacity and dexterity to favc 
ourfelves ? How many chances do we ftahd ? How 
troublefome is bujinefs made by tinreafonablenefs, 
ill nature, or trifling and want of pundyality iii 
the perfons with whom we deal ? How do we find 
ourfelves infl:antly furrounded vfith fnares^voxfi de* 

^ Et vAtet 4W?»fl/« noflrprum audire iahorum, " And it may 
*' be of ufe to hear a catalogue ofour misfortunes." For as 
Seneca fays, NuUz contigit imfune nafci^ " No man is born free 
*• of them." 

•* Thelifeof manis like the leaves of trees ;--.fomefpring 
<* forth, and others wither." Hom, This is true not only of 
finglemen, but even of cities (famous ones), kingdoms, em- 
pires. One may fay the fame concerning many of them, that 
Florus fays oiFeii : tahorat mnaliumfidesy ut Feios frnffe ere- 
damus. " The credit of hiftory is not quite fufficient, to con- 
«* vince ui^that there ever was Miy fuch city as Veii:^ 

Cc 2 figning 
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figning men, knaves, enemies (of which the beft 
men have ibme), oppofite interefts, faAions, and 
many times from a mifchievous breed, whofe cbil- 
4ifh or diabolical humor feeks pleafure in the unea* 
finefs of other people ? Even in many of thofe 
injoyments^ which men principally projp<^ to them- 
(elves, they are greatly difappointedy and experi- 
ence fliews, how unlike they are to the antecedent 
images of them. They are commonly mizt^: the 
apparatus to mod of them is too operofe : the 
completion of them ieldom depends upon oitrfehes 
alone^ but upon a concurrence of things, which 
rarely hit all right ' : they are generally not only 
leis in pra£tice, than in theory, but die aknoft as 
foon as they are : and perhaps they int^ upon us 
a tax to be paid after they are gone. To go on 
with the hiftory of human life : tho afiairs go prof- 
peroufly, yet ftill perhaps zfafnifyvi increaiSng, 
and with it new occafions of filidtude are intro- 
duced, accompanied with many fears and tender 
apprebenftons. At length, if a man, through many 
cares and toils and various adventures, arrives at 
eld agej then he feels moft commonly his prejfures 
rather increafed, than diminifhd, and himfelf &/i 
able to fupport them ^. The bufmefs he has to do 

^ Labor fvoluftafq^ dtffimllima naturae focietate fuadam inttr 
fe uaturaliJuntjunSa. ** Pain and pleafure, tho, in the nature 
" of things, the moft un]ike each other, yet ar« united by 
** fome natural bond." Livy. 

f Senfible of this, Socrates ufed to fay, Aif rdt iiofdt^ /Jtd mrtf 
ihXmvt AKhd orAf ifimf ^ncf^o-^-M, " We ought to feek pleafures 
'• from ourfclves, and tiot from others/* Stob. 

B Ssftex, ^ leFviffimis qtioq\ curis tntpary '^ I am an old man, 
*' and unequal to the fmalleil cares :*' as Stmca, of himfelf^ 
in Tacitus. 

grows 
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^G^% urgent upon him, and c^lls for di^dUb : 
moft of his faculties and a6live powers begin now 
to fail him apace : relations and/r/^if, who might 
be helpful to him (and among them perhaps the 
dear Confort of all his joys, and all his cares ^) 
leave him, never to return more: wants ^nd pains 
all the while are multiplying upon him : and un^* 
der this additional load he comes melancholy be- 
hind, tottering, and bending toward the earth 1 
till he either ftumbles upon fomething which 
throws him into the grave ^j or fainting falls of 
himfelf. And muft he end here ? Is this the period 
of his being? Is this all? Did he come into the 
world only to make bis way through the prefs, 
amidfl: many juftlings and hard struggles, with M^ 
beft only a few deceitful, little, fugacious plea- 
fures interfperfcd, and fo go out of it again ? Can 
this be an end worthy a firft Caufe perfeSly reafon- 
able ? Would even any man^ of common fenfe and 
good nature, fend another upon a difficult journey 
in which, tho he might perhaps now and then 
meet with a little fmooth way, get an interval 'for 
reft and contemplation, or be flatterd with fome 
verdures and the fmilcs of a few daifies on the 
banks of the road ; yet upon the whole he muft 
travel through much dirt, take many^earifom 
fteps, be continually inquiring after fomc clew or 
diredUons to carry him through the turnings and 
intricacies of it, be puzzled how to get a compe- 
tent viaticum and pay his reckonings, ever and 

^ Rogus afficiendus amata Conjups, Cffr. ** You muft fee the 
" funeral pile of your beloved Wife." Juv. 
■ i 2a</»oi 4r«xcu«V«f/u«rr* •v*n^{>f peW. « A fmall matter will 
'^ pufh au old man into his graye.*^ Soph. 

Cc 3 anon 
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anon be in danger of being loft in deep waters, and 
bcfide forced all the while to fence againft weather^ 
accidents, and cruel robbers, who arc every where 
lying in wait for him : I fay, would any one fend 
a man upon fucb a journey as this, ot^ly that the 
man might faint and expire at the end oi it, and 
all his thoughts perifh ; that is, either for m aid 
at all, or for tht pumjhmen^ of one, whom I fup^ 
pofe never to have hurt him, aor ever to have been 
capable of hurting hiip ? And now can we im^ 
pute to God that, which is below the common fize 
of men''? 

I, am apt to think, that even among thofe, 
whofe ftate is beheld with envy, there are mofrf^ 
who, if at the end of their courfe they were put to 
their option^ whether, without any reipeft to aju* 
turejiate^ they would repeat all thfj pfeafures they 
have had in life, upon confi^ian %q gf> over agaim 
alfo all the lame difappointments, the feme vexa- 
tions and unkind treatments from the world, the 
fame fccret pangs and tedious hours, the fame la- 
bors of body and mind, the fame pains and fick- 
nefles, would be far from accepting them at that 
price ^ 

k na^i7«« \9ix%^ if ecTfl?.— r^c Wi Tiiff oV« ^vrh RU»^r 2 ^h^ % g, <ri h 

To/KT®* 0i». « We are all upon a road.— When you fee 
" upon the road plants, and herbs, and water, Ind whatever 
" elfe happens to be worth feeing there, arc you not a litdc 
" delighted with it ? Then yon go on, and meet with ftones,. 
'* and vallies, and precipices, and* rocks, andfometimes with 
" wild beads. Life is very like this." Bas. 

' Non mehercule quifquam accepijfet [fvitam]^ nifi daretur in- 
fciis. •* Truly nobody would accept of (life), if it wa» not given 
'* them when they did not know it." Sjbn. 

But 
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But here the cafe, as I have put }t, only relpedls 
them, who may be reckpnd among the mor^ forr 
tunate paflengers : and for onty that makes his voyr 
age fo well, thoufands are toft in tempefts, and loft % 
How many never attain.any comfortable fetdeqient 
in the world? How many fail, after they have at- 
taind it, by various misfortunes ? What R>elanr 
chpljr, what diflxaftions are caufed in faipilies by 
inhumane or vitious hu^ands, falfe or peevifti 
wives, refradory or unhappy children; and, ijf 
jthey are otherwise, if they a^-e good, what forroy 
by the lofs of them ? Hpw many are forced by 
neceflity upon drudging and very Ihocking iniploy- 
jinents for a poor livelihood ? How many fubfiijt 
.upon begging, borrow;ing, and other fhifts, nop: 
can do otherwife ? JH(ow many meet with fad acci- 
dents, or fall into deplorable difeafes ? Are, not all 
companies, and the very ftreets filled with com- 
plaints, and grievances^.and .doleful ftories? I 
verily believe, that a great part of mankind may 
afcribp thdr deaths to want and dejeftion. Sen- 
oufly, the prefent ft^te of mankind is unaccountj- 
able, if it has not fome connexion with another^ 
and be not as it were the porch or entry to it \ 

*» Paulijj>er te credefuhJucl iff mantis ardui verticem celfiorem 5 
f peculate inde rerum infra tejacentium fades ; ^ pcuiis in M'verfa 
forreBis, fluSfuantis mmdi turbines intttere. ' Jamfeculi ^ ipfe 
miferaberis^ ^c. " Jmagin yourfelf to be removed to the toj) 
*' of fome very high mountain, and fee how the things th^t 
** are below you look ; and turning your eyes every way, be- 
** hold the trouble of a flormy world. And then you will takfe 
«* pity on the inhabitants, 6?r." St Cypr. 

** This world i% only like a porch to the world to come.'^ P, 
Aboth. 

Cc 4 There 
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There is one thing more, of which notice ought 
to be taken. To one, who carefully perufes the 
ftoiy and face of the world, what appears to^^- 
vail in it ? Is it not corruption, vice, iniquity, fol- 
ly, atleaft? Are not debauching % getting ^/w 
au( nefasy defaming one another, eredting tyrannies 
of one kind or other, propagating empty and fenfe- 
lefs opinions with bawling and fury the great bufi- 
nels of /Aw world? And are not all thefe contrary 
to reafon ? Can any one then with realbn ima^, 
that reafon fhould be given, tho it were but to a 
few, only to be run down and trampled upon, and 
then extinguijhd? May we not rather conclude, 
that there muft be fome worlds where reafon will 
have its turn, and prevail and triumph ? Some 
kingdom of reafon to come ' ? 

5. In the laft place, xhzi great expeSation which 
men have, of continuing to live in another ftate, 
beyond the grave^ has I fuppofe been commonly ad- 
mitted as one proof, thatthey^^?///iw; and does 
feem indeed to me to add fome weight to what 
has been faid. That they generally have had fuch 

• O Ji pojjis in ilia fuhlimi fpectda conftitutus ocuUs tuos inferirt 
fecretis, recludere cuhiculorum obduBas fores ^ isf ad confcientiam 
luminum penetralia occulta referare, &ff . ** O that, when you 
•' are placed upon the top of that high tower^ you could caft 
** your eyes into th© fecret places, and unbar the doors of 
'* bedchambers, and lay opon their fecret receiTes to the dif- 
" covery of the light, ^c^ Cypr, 

P Befide, there being no fatiety of knowledge in this life, 
we may hope for future opportunities, when our faculties fhall 
be exalted, i^c, Thc tixnS-eiAC 1^ S-lar iS orl&* k^ic ottau^a tih 
l^ylan \nfr\na%i lau/Tor Uttiitf »tx. *« They who are defirous of 
*• truth, and of feeing things as they really are, can never 
J' be fully fatisfied here." Plut. 

an 
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an expeSiation^ can fcarce be denied. The hiftories 
of mankind, their deifications, rites, ftories of ap- 
paritions, the frequent mention of a hades^ with 
rewards and punifhments hereafter, ^c. all tcfti- 
fy, that even the Heathen world believed, thit the 
fouls of men furoived their bodies. Thdir ignorance 
indeed of the feats and circumftanccs of the de- 
parted has begot many errors and fuperJHtions ; and 
thefe have been multiplied by licentious />^^/j and 
idle vijionairs: but this, being no more than what 
is ufual in the like cafes, ought to be no prejudice 
againft the fundamental opinion itfelf 

Cicero % tho he owns there were different opini- 
ons among the Greek philofophers about this mat- 
ter ; that, quod Uteris extet\ Pberecydes Syrusprimum 
dixit y animos hominum ejfe fempitemos ; that Pytba-^ 
goras and his fchool confirmed this opinion ; that 
Plato was the man, who brought a reafon for it, 
£5?r. yet tells us plainly, naturam ipfam de immor^ 
talitate animorum iacitam judicare ; that nefcio quo- 
modo inharet in mentibus quaji faculorum quoddam 
augurium 5 that permanere animos arbitramur con'- 
fenfu nationum omnium •, and more to this purpolc. 
Now if this confent was only the effeft of fome 
tradition^ handed from parents to their children ; 
yet fince we meet with it in ^// the quarters of the 
world (where there is tf»y civility or fenfe), and in 
all agesj it feems to be coeval to mankind itfelf, 
and born with it. And this is fufEcient to give a 
great authority to this opinion of the four& immor- 
tality. But this is not all. For it is fupported by 
all the foregoing arguments, and many other rea- 
fonings and fymptoms which we may find within 

9 Inlufc.diff, ,^^_„ 

rfelves. 
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ourfelves. All which, put together, may at leaft 
jupfy an expectation of a future ftate : that is, 
render it a juft or reafonable expe(51:atioD : and 
then this reafonable expeSation grows^ by being 
fuch, into a further argument, that there wiU he 
fuch a ftate. 

Fancy a man walking in fomc retired fields far 
from noife, and free from prejudice^ to debate this 
matter with himfelf, and then judge, whether fuch 
mediwions .as thefe would not be juft.. " I think I 
•• maybefurc, that neither Zj/Jf/f/} /ww//^, nor the 
** w^^/^//V^ /r/^^, that ftone, that flower, that tree 
*Vh^ve any reflex thoughts: nor do the fenfitive 
" animals^ that flieep, that ox, feem to have any 
i' fuch thing, or but in the loweft degree, and in 
** refpeft of prefent objedb only. They do not 
*' rea/on^ nor di/cour/e. I may therefore certainly 
" pretend to be fomethbg much above all thefe 
" things '. I not only apprehend and confider 
'* thefe external pbjeSis 2L&!m^ at prefent upon my 
** nerves, but have ideas raifed within myfelf of a 
" higher order, and many : I can, not only repre- 
*• fent to myfelf things, that are^ or have been, but 
" deduce many other from them, make excurfions 
** into fulurityy and forefee much of what will be, 
" or at leaft may be ; by ftrid thinking I had al- 

' Methinks thofe philofophers make hot an odd appearance 
in ftory, who, looking big and faftuous, at the fame time pro- 
fcfled, that their own fouls were notfuperior to thofe of gnats, 

wtpmldrmt 4w;t"- " Thefe men, who are fo fwelled with pride, 
•* affirm, that, as to the fubftance, there is no difference be- 
" twixt the foul of a philofopher, and that of a gnat, or a 
" worm, or a fly, — or the foul of a hog." as Eu/e^. 

" moft 
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*• moft (aid, yet mto anoiber world before-hand : x 
** and, whether I fliall live in fonae other ftate a& 
" ter death, or not, I am c^tainly a beki^ capably 
^' of fuch an cxpeSiation, and cannot but be folici* 
*' tous abo\jjt k,-: .none of wKbh things ca:n be faid 
•* of thefe r&^t or thofe brutes \ Can I then be 
*-^ defigned for nothing furih»^ than joft to eat, 

V drJnk, fleep* walk .^bpiatj.. jwici aft iupon thi^ 
t^ .earth ' ; that is, to have no further beings tha^i 

V whjitthefc brutes have, fo fer bftncath mi? ? Caii 
^' r be tnade capable xA ixxf^ gnat nicpe^a^iofm^ 
** which thofe animus know nothing of (happidr 
**. by far ia this regard thftn I am^ if we m^ die 
" alike\ only. to be difappointed at lajl? Thus 
^^ pladed, juft upon the confines of another better 
*^ world, and fed with )iopes 6f penetratii^ iftco 
** it, and injoying it, only to make xjhm^t appear^ 
" ance here % &nd thea tjQt;bej/ft«/^i//, and tetalfy 
" funk? Muft I then, when I bid my laft farewell 
*' to thefe walks, when I clofe thefe lid$, and 
" yohdet- blue fegions ^tid all this fcene darken 
*' upon m^ and;go out, iij^ift I then only ferve to 
*' furnifh dtift to be mingled with the afhcs of 
*' thefe herds md plants^ or with this dirt under 
*^ my feet ? Have I been fctyi far dbme them in 
^j: life,* only.tQ be kieldwith ttm at death ?** 



> Akxwider kfifcer deadi might be in At fame date with his 
muletier (M. Anton^, but fttreuOt with his mde. 

t Brevis fft hie fru^us homulUsy "this is die ihwrt-lived 
** pleafure of frail man," may b^juttly faid for sMlJucretius. 

« 'bia&fjt^'bimUy 6i8/dC4fc'rfg^^<fr^'MX^«r',f^c,-ArSic^ff.- "This 
" world is a llage, life is the play ; wc come on, look about 
^' as, and^obff^agoin." Demo'cr, 

^ This 
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This argument gjrows Jlronger in the apprehen- 
fion of one, who is confcious of abilities and intel- 
kllual improvementSj which he has had no oppor- 
tunity here of (hewing and ufing, through want 
of health, want of confidence ''j "want of proper 
place, want of libeny. Such improvements, and 
the knowledge confequent upon them, cannot ul- 
timately refpeft this ftate : they can be only an 
kilargcment, and pr^arafion for another. That 
is all they can be : and if they arc not that, they 
are mtbing. And therefore he may be fuppofed 
thus, further, to argue within himfelf. *' Can the 
** Author of my reafoning faculties be Himfelf fo 
** unreafonable as to give me them, either not to 
^* imploy them, or only to weary myfelf with ufe^ 
•* kfs purfuits, and then drop me ? Can He, who 
** is privy to all my circumftancesj and to xhtft 
" very thoughts of mine, be fo infenfible of my 
*' cafe, as to have no regard to it, and not provide 
" for it ?** 

It grows Jlronger Jiill upon the mind of one, 
who reflefting upon the hard treatment he has 
met with from this world, the little caufe he has 
given for it, the pains and fecret uneafinefs he has 
felt upon that fcpre, together with many other 
fufFerings which it was not in his power to prevent, 
cannot but make a//^/, humble appeal to that Be- 
ing, who is his laji and true refuge^ and who he 
muft believe will not defert him thus. 

Laftly, it is Jirongefi of all to one^ who, befides 
all this, endeavours in the conduft of his Jife to ob- 

' ^ nODH a^piJl^ ni<. ** WiAlom is in modeft men." 

Prov, 

ferve 
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ferve the laws of reafoh (that is, of bis nature ; and 
that is, of the Author of nature^ upon whom he 
depends) \ laments, and labors againft his own in^ 
jIfrw/V/Vj; implores the Divine mercy ^^ prays for 
Ibme better fiate hereafter ; afts and lives in the 
hopes of one '; and denies himfelf many things upon 
that view : one, i«rho by the exaltation of his reajtm 
and upper faculties, and that^ which is certainly 
die effed): of real and ufeful philofophy, the prac* 
tice of virtue^ is ftill approaching toward a higher 
manner of being, and doth already tafte fomething^ 
Spiritual and aboive this world. To fuch a one there 
muft be a ftrong expeftation indeed^ and the argu- 
ment built upon it muft be^ proportionable. For 
can he be indowd with fuch capacities, and have 
as it were overtures of immortality made him, if 
after all there is no fuch thing ? Muft his private 
afts and conceald exercifes of religion be all loft * ? 
Can a perfe6l Being have fo little regard to one> 
who however inferior and nothing to Him, yet re*^ 
gards Him according to his beft abilities in the go- 
vernment of himfelf ? 

Are fuch meditations and reflexions as thefe well 
founded, or not ? If they are, it muft be reafonable 
to think, diat God will farisfy a reafonable e^ec* 
tation^ 

There are other arguments for the immortality 
of the foul, two of which I will leave with you, 
to be at your leifure ponderd well. The one is, 
that, if the fouls of men are mortal (extinguiflid 
at death), the cafe oi brutes is by much preferable 
to that of men. The pleafures of brutes, tho but 

' Hic.fUtaHi bonos f ^* Is this die reward of piety ? 

fenfuali 
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ienfual, are more fincere» being palled or dimiotffad 
by no diverting cpnfideration : they gp wboJfy into 
them I and when they have them not, jthcy ieem 
]k& to want them, not thinking of them. Tkiir 
fitlferings are attended with no refleadon ^^ but are 
fuch as they are faid to be p. 57. obf. 8. They 
WK void of cares ; are under no apprehenfion for 
£unilies and pofterity ; never fatigue themielves 
wkhvaininquirieSy hunting aitrr ib^injr^?^ which 
xm^ perifh with them ; are ttot anxious about 
^mfiawreftait % nor can bediiappoinbsd of aay 
hopes or expefbitiods ; and at htfl; fome fudden 
blpw (or a few minutes of ir/i/^r^/^ pain) finijOb^ 
them, haring never fo nm(b as kmvm that they 
were mortal* 

The other is, that the foul is zprisifi^i^^i; 
that, which brings yitality to the body. Forfcosf 
Ihould that, which has been proved to be a fub- 
ftance, and at the fame tinie is alio a prlnc^p\e of 
life, and as fuch (as being what it is) is atkoe-^ I 
fay, how can.that/£( % unlefs it is annihilated ? 

Here 



y Ferie fertcuUf fiue inJ^it, fiigtunt : cum sfugiri, Jkcur^ 
funty tff. " Wild beafts, when tkey fee any dangers, avoid 
** them; and, after' they have avoided them, they look no 
" further, b'f." Sen. ^ 

* « CD^ND nio7 aaiDti; CDnpujo .tjnvjii npi^s^ n? 

1DV " They are not uneafy as men are whilft they arc aliv€^ 
** imagining that the end of them is to die." S. IqgUAR. 

* .5/V mhi ferfuafiy fie fentio, cum—femper agitetur animus^ 
nee prittcipium motus babe at, quiafe ipfe moveat ; ne finem qui* 
4em hahiturum effe motus, quia nunquam fe ipfe fit rtUSurus. 
** I do verily believe, it is my real opinion, ^lat Jjecaafc— 
** the foul is always in aftion, and has not any (external) 
" caufe of its motion, becanfe it moves itfelf ; tlierefbre nei* 
*^ ther will it ever have any end of its motion, becaufe it will 

«' never 
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Here I begin to be very fenfible how much I 
want Si guide. But as the religion of nature is my 
theme, I muft at prefent content myfelf with that 
light which »i/ir^ affords 5 my bufinefs being, as 
it feems, only to fhew, what a Heathen philofopher^ 
without any other help, and almoft ewroJ^id^aKT^^ 
may be fuppofcd to think. I hope that neithet the 
doing of this, nor any thing elfe coiitaind in thi^ 
DeUneation; can' be the leaft prejudice to any other 
true religion, "Whatever is immediately reveali 
from Gody muft, ^s well as arty thing elfe, be treat- 
ed as being what it is : which cannot be, if it is 
not treated With the higheft r^rd, believed and[ 
oh^d. That therefore, which has been fo miich 
infifted on by me, and is as it were the burden o£ 
my fong, is fo far from undermining true reveald 
religiofij that it rather paves the way for its. recep- 
tion. This I tak? this opportunity to remark to 
you once for all. And fo returning to my pbilo" 
fopher^ I cannot imagin but that even he would 
have at leaft fome fuch general thoughts as thefe^j 

" never dcfert itfelf." Cic. That in Greg. Thaum. is like this 
thought of Tully : 'H 4^x*^9 tuj&OKtin^et tcA, i^rtr* nu tTicu //«• 
Xilvir flticoK«d-i7 ydf tS «ujT0)tiv»r4» to eitt »/r»Tor ufM* to ih iiV 
»/»»Tif Awaic/s-of iyi, »x. " The foul, becaufe it is able to move 
** itfelf, can never oeafe to be ; for it is a neceiTary confe. 
** quen^ of felf-motioh, to be always in motion ; and wKat is 
•* always in motion, cannot ceafe to move." But that ii^ St 
Jufltn comes fdmething nearer to my meaning : Efl animus 'vi'- 
taquadam^ unde omne quod aji^matum eji 'vi'vit. '-Non ergo potefi 
animus mori, Namji carer e poterit vita', non animus fed anima- 
tum aliquid'efi. **The foul is a fort of life, whence it follows, 
** that every thing which has a foul is alive j — wherefore the 
*^ foul cannot die 5 for, if it could be without life, it woulcj. 
*J not be afoul, but fomething <with afmt.^\ 

which 
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which make up almoft the retnainder of this hft 
feAion. 

IX. Tbefoulj when U parts from this profs hoif^ 
wiUpafs byfome law into fome new feat ^ orfiatt^ agree- 
able to the nature of it \ Every fpecies of beings 
tnnll belong to fome re^on, or ftate. Becaule no* 
thing can be, but it muft b^fomewhere^ and fome 
how: and there being different kinds of abodes 
and manners of fubfifting in the univerfe, and the 
natures of the things, that are to exift in them, 
bebg alfo different, there will be a greater con- 
gruity between thefe feveral natures refpeftivdy and 
(bnit particular places^ or ftatesj than there is be- 
tween them and others ; and indeed fuch a onc^ 
that out of thofe perhaps they cannot fubfift, or 
not naturally. To thofe therefore muft be their 
relpedive tendences : to thofe they are a^udged by 
the courfe of nature, and conftitution of things^ 
or rather by the Author of them *". 

While the foul is in the body, it has fome powers 
and opportunities of moving it Ipontaneoufly, or 
otherwife than it would be moved by the mere 
laws of gravitation and mechanifm. This is evi- 

^ The tranfndgration of fouls has been mach talked of: bat 
ta fententia^'—quoniam ridicu/a, fcf Mm§ dignior, quam/chold, ne 
refellt qtddem ferib debet \ quod qutfacit, <videhir ^vereri, ne fids 
id credatt " that opinion — is fo ridiculous, that it is fitter for 
*' the ilage than the fchooIs> and therefore ought not ferioufly 
*' to be confuted ; and he who attempts it, feems to be afiaid 
** that nobody fhould believe it." So La^anttus. Indeed who 
can but laugh, when he reads in LucioM of Homer shsLvinghecu 
a camel in BaSria, &c. 

c ILmptif >«V tudyxi^ ri l/ui6tef v^t ri l/AOtn, •* For, of HC-» 

" ceffity, like things muft go to each other." Hibrocl. 

dent* 
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dent. But yet, notwithftanding this, the weight of 
• that hdy^ to which at prefent it is limited (among 
other caufes) confh-ains it to aft for a while upon 
thisfiagt. That general law, to which bodies are 
fubjefted, makes it fink in this fluid of air, fo much 
lighter than itfeif ; 'keeps it down ; and fo deter- 
mins the feat of it, and of the foul in it, to be 
upon the furface oi xki\% earthy where, or in whofe 
neighbourhood it was firft produced. But then, 
when the foul fliall be difengaged from the groft 
-matter, which now inclofcs and incumbers it, and 
-either become naked fpirit^ or be only veild in its 
pwn fine and obfequious vehicle^ it muft at thfe 
fame time be either freed from the laws of bodies, 
and fall under fme other^ which will carry it to 
fome prefper manfion, or ftate ** ; or at leaft by the 
-4fld ones be cq)able of mounting upwards *, in pro- 
portion to the volatility of ics vehicle, and of 
emerging out of thefc regions into fome medium 
more fuitable, and (if the philofophcr may fay fo) 
^equilibrious. Thus much as to the general Jiafe of 
fouls after death. But then, 

^ Ex Bumiii atpii defreffoin eum tmcahit hettmy quifpiis iSt 
"^, quifoiutas vinculis ammas htato rtciflt finu, ** It will motihc 
' ** ap from this low mean jilace, into that, whatever it be^ 
*' which receives thofe fools, that are freed from their impri« 
*' fonment, into its happy bofom." Sen. "h o-ic 5'»j»7« ••£;«•. 
fflr*3-il« «4roC6Xd, ^ n vSf df^lBft •Taf «"rte9»y tnmt ttcpuTif mr^s tow 
v«F itaXmf MM^A^i viirou *^ ^Jiy d>c/«y %u{(»Uf ift^S^dUHn. << The 
/* putting pffthefe haman afi^dtions, and patting on virtues* 
** as fo many wings, will carry us to that pure regionof vntae* 
** where we (hall live a divine life.** Hierocl. 

^ Dipofita fareind, levior 'volabit ad ccelum. "Having laid 
•< down our burden, we ihall ily the lighter to heaven.'* St 

Dd %.Ih 
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'X. In this new ftate^ or place ofahode^ there fMj 
he different Jiaticns befiuing the differences of parti- 
cular fouls among tbemfelvesj as they are more or lefs 
p:rfeii in their kind. Wc fee even inanimate bo- 
* dies, which have different gravities, figures, im- 
pulfrs, 6?f . fettle into fome order among thcm- 
felves, agreeable to thefe differences. And fo by 
the fame univerfal rule in nature (viz. that diflfc- 
rcnces in things are attended with anfwerable re- 
lations and efTeds) fouls muft alfo take their fitu- 
ation in fome kind of order according to their diflfe- 
lences. 

XL ^be great difference of human fouky with re- 
Jpecl to perfeSlion and imperfeSlion^ lies in their dif- 
fer ent degrees and habits ^ of reafonablenefs or unreor 
fofiablenefs *. That is to fay, not only in men*s dif- 
ferent improvements^ or negledb and abufe of their 

^ The^fw/, who generally fay, that by the prance of re- 
ligion the foul acquires perfedtion and life etenud, lay fuch a 
ftrefs upon habits of piety, that R. Albo makes theefFcft of giv- 
ing 1 000 %u^n " pence "in charity at once by no means equal 
to that of givmg One ««» " penny," and repeating it xooo 

times, nji-^o njp^ losiya nnN Vy^ n^^u;p monn 
nnN aya Ninn ^yan n^iioj» xhm nnv. " The 

" continuing to repeat the doing of a thing will procure a 
" higher degree (of reward) than the doing the whole at once/' 

8 -nvvo ^Du; NKO^ T^nn^ Nninn niso nu^iy "^d 
ijn D^pinvm ^y^^n ^du;3 \py\rw ^unnnD inN. 

*• He that doth the commandment of the Creator, ihall be 
•• bleffed ; he (hall find good undcrftanding — and that reward 

. ** which follows good undcrftanding, is^ that the foul fhall 
'* continue after the body is cdnfumed, avd ihall be united to 
'^ the underftanding of its Maker^ and be eftabliihcd- to eta* 

y nii:y." Is. Levi. 

rational 
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rational faculties ; but alfo in the greater or lefs in- 
fluence of thefc upon their adtions, and by confe- 
qucnce in their diflferent degrees of virtue^ or vice. 
For a man is accounted a reafonabk man, when he 
reafons rightly, and follows his reafon : in which 
cxpreffion . virtue muft be included, being (as 
P« 336* ^ ^^0 nothing but xh^pr alike of reafon 
and truth. 

That men are reafonable, or the contrary, ia 
different degrees is plain. Some reafon well upon 
fome fubjefts, but in rcfpe6t of others^ to which 
they have not been acciiftomd, are dim and con- 
fufed : or they are partial to their vices and paf- 
fions, their old impreffions and parties ; and fo 
their reafon is not general^ nor has its due extent^ 
ox influence. Others, whofe reafon is uncultivated 
and weak, tho they have virtuous inclinations, 
many times fall into fuperjliiion and abfurdittes j 
inifled by authorities, and over-awed by old or 
formal modes of fpeaking, and grave non-fenfe. 
Many, if not the moft, feem to have fcarce any 
notion of reafon or virtue at allj but adt fortuitouf- 
ly, or as they fee other folks aft j moved either 
by bodily propenfions, or by example. Som^ few 
there are, who endeavour to improve their under- 
ftandings, to difcover what is agreeable to reafon, 
and to fix their opinions ; and condudt their lives 
accordingly. And in all thefe feveral kinds there 
. are various degrees of elevation in knowledge and 
virtue, and of immerlion in vice and ignorance,, 
and new differences arifing endlefly. AH this is 
vifible. 

Now the foul, refleftiag, finds in itfelf two ge- 
. oeraj faculties, one^ by which it underftands, and 

Pd 2 judges, 
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judges, and reafons (all which I comprehend un- 
der the term rational faculties^ or reafon) -, and /ft- 
otber^ by which it wills, or determins to aft, ac- 
cording t6 the judgnients and conclufions made in 
the upper pan of it. And the riioi^ perfeU^ it 
performs thefc operations (/. e. the more /r»^ it 
reafons, and the more readily it wills and executes 
the decifions of reafon), the more perfeSi certainly 
it mud be in its kind ; and the m6re ifiiperfeftly, 
the more imperfedt. The'acComiplirtimefits there- 
fore and perfcSlions of hiiman fouls, arid the con- 
trary^ muft be in proportion to the 'fbrementiond 
differences. 

Xll. According to tbefe differences then it is rea- 
fonablc to think the Jouls of men will find their' Jlatiom 
in the future ivorld \ T\\\% is but a corollary from 
what goes before. 

Ohj. Why fhould we think, that God caiifcs 
things to be in fuch a manner, as that in tYitftUure 
ftate men fhall be placed and treated according to 
their merit, and the progrefs they have made iii 
reafon and virtue, when we fee the cafe to be widely 
different /;;/i&/j? A}f. It muft berememberd, that 
that this is one of thofe very reafons on which the 
belief of the foul's immortality is founded. Now, 
if it be reafonable to believe thereis a future ftate, 
becaufe things are dealt meqiially now,. Upon that 
very fcore it will be reafonable to think, that they 
are dealt equally ' in that other ftate. 

k TcVkc ^^^U^{\m t? ifClli. « Places fitted for virtue/TLATO. 
* With an equal or impardal regard W i^er>' man^s ddem : 
< equitably. 

Here 
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Here bodily wants and affeftions, and fuch things 
as proceed from tbeni, do intermix with human 
affairs, and do confound merit with demerit^ know- 
ledge with ignorance : and hence it comes to paf^ 
Viariy times, that bad men injoy much, and good 
men fufier, and both are, if there is no other ftate, 
in their wrong places. But, when the corporeal 
caufes of mifplacing Ihall be removed, fpirits (or 
ipirits and their (r«/juxra •zsrygtijuiaTixa) may be fup- 
pofed more regularly to take their due polls and 
privileges : the impudent and vitious will have no 
fuch opportunist^ of getting into circumftances, of 
wjjich they are unwor^hy, nor improved and vir- 
tuous minds find fuch obftruSiions to keep theo^ 
down in circumftances* unworthy of them. Be 
fore the more a4vanced and pure any ftate is, the 
moxt properly will the inhabitants be ranked, and 
the jufter and more natural will the fubordinatioq 
of its members be. 

Even here we commonly find men in that kind 
of bufinefe for which they irg educated and pr^- 
pared ; men of the fame profeflions generally keep- 
jjhg together ; the virtuous and reafonable defiring^ 
to be (tho they not always can be) with their like ^ \ 
and the vitious (as they fcarcely cannot be) with 
theirs. And why fhould we not think, that an af- 
fociation and communion of fouls with thofe of their 
own fize, dilpofition, and habits may be more 
univerfal and compleat^ when thofe things, which 
in great meafure hinder it here, (hall be no more ? 

k 'A>«3-«r ta-J Mrate tAO'tf AvrofjittJotiyA^oL ** Good men, 
** when left to their own liberty, go to thofe entertainment!? 
** where good men are". E, Plat. 

Dd 3 If 
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If we may think this, certainly thofc fields or ftates, 
in which the virtuous and wife ^ (hall meet, muft 
be different from thofe in which the fooli/b and 
wicked Q\z\\ herd together *". The very difference 
of the company will itfelf create a vaft difference in 
the manner of their living. 

XIII. The man/ions^ and conditions of the virtuous 
andreafoning part muft be proportionally better than 
thofe of the fooUfh and vitious. The propofinon 
cannot be inverted, or the cale be othcrwile, if 
the conftitution of things depends upon a rea- 
fonablc caiife : as I have cndeavourd to (hew it 
does. 

Cor. Hence it follows, that the praSice of reafm 
(in its juft extent) is the great preparative fordeaib^ 
and the means of advancing our bappinefs through all 
our fubfequent duration. But moreover, 

XIV. In the future fiate refpeS will be had not 
tnly to metCs reafoning^ and virtues^ or the contrary ^ 
but alfo to their injoyments and fufferings here °. Be- 
caufe the forementiond inequalities of this world 

I Oi «-i^/x«ffo^j,jc5Tic if 3^* f, cr eirfAji3-<Jcf ixoVofoi, '' they who 
*' rightly philofophize, or they who are truly philofophers," 
in Plato's ftyle. 

m rtKtvlii<rciy1*e twrht Uuv&' fih o ^»f xazSf jcx^-at^c ro^&'ov 

Mxah irviciltc. «*That place, in which there are no evils, will 
•* not receive them (the wicked) but they fhall be with one an- 
" other, and continue for ever to lead the fame fort of life that 
•* they led here.*' Plato. 

/i»«.crJF« oi^tS xoylidat, " If (a good man) be punifhed (here) 
•* beyond what his fins deferve, all that is above what he 
•* juftly deferves, fliall be accounted for to him." Chrys. 

can 
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can by no means be redreflr, unlefs men's injoy- 
ments and fufFerings, taken together with their 
virtues and vices, are compared and balanced. I 
fay, taken together : becaufe no reafon can be af- 
fignd, why a vitious man fhould be recompenfed 
for the pains and mifchiefs and troubles, which he 
brings upon bimfelf by his vices, as the natural con- 
fequences of them ; nor, on the other fide, why 
any deduftions fhould be made from the future 
happinefs of a good man upon the fcore of thofe 
innocent injoyments, which are the genuin fruit of 
his moderation, regularity, other virtues, and found, 
reafoning. 

Cor. Wicked men will not only be lefs happy than 
the wife and virtuous, but be really unhappy in that 
Jiate to come. For when all the happinefs, that an- 
fwers to thofe degrees of virtue, which they had, 
and thofe fufFerings, which they underwent, above 
what was the natural effeft of their wickednefs 5 I 
fay, when that is fubtrafted, what remains upon 
the account will be fomething below no-happi- 
nefs : which mufl be fome quantity oipofitive un- 
happinefs^ ormifery. 

Thus there . will be rewards^ and punijhments 
hereafter : and men will be happy^ or unhappy^ ac- 
cording to their behaviour, injoyments, and fuffer- 
ings in this prefent life. But, 

XV. If the immortality of the foul cannot be de- 
monjiratedy yet it is certain the contrary cannot ". To 

fay, 

o Sure thofe arguments in Lucretius can convince nobody, 
tlunc quoniam^ que^'atis undique'vafis^ Difiuere humorem^ £? hi- 
ticm drfcedere arnis ; Crede ammam quoque diffundi^ £fff. " For 
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fay, when a boufe is ruinous and €dn» tha* it ones 
had an inbebiiani^ and diat he is dcapectottt: tivc^ 
and lives in fome odier place, can iny(^ve no con- 
tradidion, or abfurdity ^. And, 

XVI. If tbe immortality of the foul Jbould be ccih 
fiderd onfy as a frobability^ or torn as a cbancefof 
ftbk^ yetfiilla virtuous lift is to be preferred before 
its contrary. For if the foul be mortal^ and all per- 
ception perilhes for ever at our deadi, what in diis 

*' we fee that, as foon as the veflel is broken in pieces, the li- 
^ quor rans all about ; fo the (bnl likewife will be diffipated, 
'* (^r.** And Pr^tterea gigni pmiier cam corpore (sf tmi Crejan 
fiHtimus^ fmtirqtti finefcen mtnimi^ &C. -^uart mwnm ^ »fi i 
dijfol^i fateart neccjje eft j ^ando^iUem pemtrant in nam ^wH^ . 
gia morli. *' Further we fee that the foul and the body are- 
*' produced together, and increafe and grow old together alfo^ 
** iffc. Wherefore we cannot but own^ that the foul mail be 
** diifolvcd : for the contagion of the difeafe reaches to it.*V 
Nor thofe in PJiftj (N. H. 7. 55.) : if there really are any at 
all. For to plead the antegenitale experimentum^ " argajment 
•' drawn from what we were before we were bom,*' is to beg 
the queftion ; which may be put thus. Whether we (hall after 
death be more confcious of our exigence, than we were before 
wc were born. And if DictgarcJms% Lejbiaci were extant, I be- 
lieve we fhould find nothing llrongerin them. Thetruthfeems 
to be, Ow j8«xf7«i KAxctA^dvaOcr thm tit mjn -^vx^lu *« That a 
" wicked man does not defirc that his foul fhould be immor- 
•• tal ;" but he comforts himfclf with this thought, that 
ifAtJtt^drttlof irVfv«ai«a/T5, « the being nothing after death,'* 
will prevent future fufFerings. This is «> to* /ui tTreu jc«T«f v>», 
*• to have recourfe to non-exiftence." Hierocl. 

p Nor that the foul flill exifts |^i,^oy x^«Xi»rJ« f«»f rh ijuirt- 
foy %ucv, " having left the houfc, in which it lived, defolate." 
Ph. JuD. Domus ab hahitatore deferta dilabitur :— fsf corpus ^ 
reliSlum ah anima, defluiti " A houfe that is forfaken by the 
** inhabitants, becomes ruinous : — and a body, after it is for- 
" faken by the foul, decays." Lact* 

cafe 
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cafe does a good vam lofe^hy his virtue ? Very 
rarely more than fome adts of dgvotionj and in- 
ftances q£ mortification^ which too.bycuftom grow 
habitual andeafy \ and it m^y h&pkafant by be- 
ing (or feeming at leaft to be) reafonabk. On the 
other hand, what does a vitious man gain ? Only 
fuch injoyrnents, as a virtuous man leaves : and 
thofe are fuch, as moft commonly owe their being 
to a vitiated tafte ; grow infipid in time 5 require 
more trouble and contrivance to obtain them, thin 
they are worth ; ga off difagreeably -, are followd 
many times by fharp reflexions and bitter penances 
in the rear ; and at bell after a fhort time end in' 
nothing, as if they^ bad never heen^ This is all '. 
But then if the foul prove to be immortal (as we 
have all the reafon in the world to think it m\\\ 
what does the virtuous man gain ? His prefenc 
pleafures (if not fo many) are more fincere • and 
natural ^ ; and the effeft of his felf-denials and fub« 
miflion to reafon, in order to prepare hinafelf for 
^ future ftate, is the happineis of that ftate : whichj^ 

701^. My i^ tit cUpoy 7»»0u, 'P»i/i« J"' Jb>&T« «rlAcf • " The way to vir- 
** tue 18 long zni ftecp, and very rugged at firft ; but, after 
** you arc come at the top, it then becomes eafy." Hesiod, 
' Qelo frafertur Adonis, •* Adonis is preferred to heaven." 
• 'O d^f iuurfhm mi i^ff^t d/Jtt]Afiit\4%e Mfri-Tau <<HewhQ 
** excels in virtue, reap pleafures that can never be repented 

" of." HiEROCL. 

« If the foul was mortal, yet the virtuous man rh l<wvi tix«i- 

usiu fAtutd^jtoe. i(riydfiatjr^ ^SfjLAy kt\. <' becomes as perfect as he 
** can be, reaps his own proper good, being truly bleffed and 
** happy: and tb« body alfo, iirV." Simpl, 

without 
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without pretending to dfefcribe it, may be prefumed 
to be immortaly becaufe the foul is (o ^ and to be 
purer and of a more exalted nature (i. e. truer j and 
greater) than any of thefe low injoyments here, be- 
caufe that ftate is every way in nature above this. 
And again, what does the wicked man lofeF That 
happinefs, which the virtuous gain as fucb ; and 
he finks, befide, into fome degree of the unbappi^ 
nefs of that future ftate : of which one may fay in 
general, that it may be as much greater than the 
unhappinefs or fufFerings of this world, as the hap« 
pined and joys of that are above thofe of this. 

In a ftate that isfpiritud and clear every thing 
will be purer, and operate more dire£Uy and 
ftrongly, and (if the exprellion maybe tolerated) 
with more fpirit : there will be fewer obftrudions 
to either happinefs or unhappinefs : the foul will 
lie more open^ and have more immediate and acute 
perceptions of either : fo that each of them in their 
kind will be more inten/Sj the one nearer to pure 
or mere happinefs, the other to the contrary ". But 
to enter further into the nature and oeconomy of 
the yet unknown world is too arduous an under* 
taking for my pbilofopber. 

I fhall only add, that the reafontng and vtrtuoux 
man has at leaft this advantage over th&foolijb and 
profligate^ that, tho his wifdom and virtue cannot 
aku^nys reclify that which is amifs in himfelf or his 

ju/VS T i ii^cvM y/jcfy, ii h fA^rnv /eicfi flic xnttUt o paSKog Cirdy%9^M^ 
«< So that a good man excels a bad man hot only in goodnefs. 
<* but he exceeds him in pleafure alfo, by which alone thq bad 
« man was led to be wicked.** Hierocl. 

circum- 
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circumftances, they will find means to alleviate 
his prefiures and difadvantages, and fupport him 
under all the anomalies of life, with comforts of 
which the other knows nothing : particularly thist 
the injoyment of an humble, but well grounded 
expc6bLUon of felicity hereafter ^ fincere and dur- 
able ^ 

XVII. He therefore^ who would a8 according to 
truths muftj in the laft place, not only cmjidtr what 
he isy and how circumftantiated in this prefent Jiate^ 
and provide accordingly \ but^ further^ muft conjider 
himfelf alfo as one whofe exiftence proceeds on into an- 
other y and provide for that too. How / think this 
is to be done, by this time I hope you fully ap- 
prehend. 

For a conclufion of the whole matter ; let our con- 
verfation in this world, fo far as we are concernd, 
and able, be fuch as acknowledges every thing to* 
be what it is (what it is in itfelf and what with 
regard to us^ to other beings^ to caufes^ circum* 
fiances^ confequences) : that is, let us by no aft denf 
any thing to be true^ which is true : that is, let us 
aft according to reafon : and that is, let us aft ac- 
cording to the law of our nature. By honeftly endea-^ 
vouring to do this we fhall exprefs our duty '^ to 

V Oi yif ^InMQt rif dSUWf ei fitni^r «XXo vXtonx'wa'ifs d?X ttZf 
Ixirif'tywit^aiAts Cmpix^vtu. '* If the righteous do not excet 
** the wicked in any thing elfe, yet they do in their expedla^ 
** tions of happinefs." Isocr. 

«' (to praftife virtue) is the moft facred xnanncr of worihipping 
'' God." Jos. 
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Him who is the Ai^thor of it, and of that law ; and 
at the fame timeprofecute our own proper bappi- 
iiefs (the happinefs ofratioml beings) : we fhaU do 
what tends to make us eafy here, and be. qualifying 
curfelves and preparing for our removal hence to 
cur long home ; that great revolution^ which, a; 
thefartheft, cannot be very far off. 

And now, 5/r, the trouble is almpft oyer for the 
prefent, not properly which I give you, but which 
you have brought upon yourfelf, thde being the 
%hougbtSj which you defir^d : unlefs I l^ve any 
where mifrepre&nted myfelf through inadvertence: 
which I own may be. At the foot of the page I 
have in Ibme places fubjoind a/w Uttk (hidures 
principally of antiquity^ after the manner of anno- 
tations : fuch as, when I came to tevife thefe fheets, 
I could recoiled): upon the fudden ^ ; having na 
common-place book to help me, nor thougjtit of 
any fuch thing before that time. They may fcrvc 
perhaps fometimes a little to explain the ;ext; and 
fometimes to add weight ; but chiefly to divert 
you, who know very well how tp improve any 
the leaft bint out of the Ancients, and I fear will 
v;ant to be diverted. I have alfo printed a ifew co- 
pies of this Sketch^ not with any defign to make it 
public, but merely to fave the trouble of tranfcrib- 
ing ' ; being minded, fince I have made it, to leave 
it not only with you^ but perhaps alfo with two or 



y Some more .were added in the fecond impreffion. 
3" Nothing more was intended at firft. 
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three other friends: or however, with my Family^ 
as a pivate monumetff of one that meant weU. 
Tho, as to the difpofal and fate of it, much will 
depend upon your judgment and manner of ac« 
ceptance. 

William Wollastow^ 



•W'n^ 



Nt'blD 



** Who is like unto God?* 
And "PraifedbeGod." 
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AC T I ON S, morany 
good or evil, in what 
. creatures to he found, p. 4, 5 
■■ their fpring 324 

* ■ ' * are expreflive as well 
fts words 6—20 

■ may be fignificant or 
iniignificant 1 3 

■ I the fame, when indif- 
ferent, may have contrary 
fignifications 14 

, — »— -— . fome have an unal- 
terable meaning ibid, 

■ what conHitijites their 
depravity 1 7 

••».—.-, what makes them un- 

jaatural ibid. 

m ■■' I nwrally good or evil, 

which 29 

■ I M good not equal 132 
-.— — fuppofe the agent fuf- 

ceptible of happinefs or 
m\{ery 64 

■ according to right rea- 



Agents, necefTary, have no 

Animals, the wifdom expreff- 

ed in their ftrudlure, 147, 

148 

■ the laws by which 

they are govern'd 174, 175 

Ailronomy affords nebie 

proofs of a deity 1 40— 1 44 

Attraction, what 140 

■ how lodged in matter 

iM. 

B. 

BEINGS, diiFercnt or- 
ders thereof 196 
Brutes, their fufFerings and 
death not like to thofe of 



fon, and according to truth, 
the fame 86 

- public not to be de- 

termined by private judg- 
ment 91 

Adultery, its heinous nature 
laid open 262, 263 

<AiFedtion, natural, its dictates 
to be followed 308 

'Agent, its difference from in- 
ftriuuent 6 



men 



^c:'' 



cautions to be obferv 

ed in killing them for ufe 

58 

— — their difference from 

397* 39« 



men 



C. 



CAUSES, when fatij- 
faftorily known 145 
— the fame with effcfts 
ibid. 
Chance, what 149 

— i nocaufe 149, ijp 

Chaftity, what 338 

Children, whence like thejr 

jparent3 ^69, i6j 

Children, 



INDEX. 



Cluldren^ ihA duty to pa- 
rents 304--308 
Comets, thdr motions and 
phxnomena 143 
Con^on-fenfe* no proper 
Itidgc of aAiobs ^6 
OixdpsiBon, a nlkiiral prin- 
ciple in man 258^ 259 
■ moft viiihlc in the beft 
men t'M, 
<5[>nflagration8, whether any 
ktvebeenmuv^al 164 — 
, 167 
rConfequences, whenjuft 74 
GoTctoofneis, its feVend kinds 
2c6 
•— — — maybcviitooos il>td. 
Crimes may be evanefeent y 
* ' fo many ids of m- 
joftice 261 
'— of a lefs heinoas na- 
ture reprefented 268 
Criminals, their difference 56 
Chiclty, what 2C7-261 
■ ' ■ inconfifteiit wifli trufli 
^nd nature 257, 25S, 
259 



DEATH may enlarge 
the faculties of the foul 

374 

' Defence, mutual, one end of 
fociety 285 

Deluges, whether any have 
been univerfal 165—167 

Dcfpotic power not fouhded 
in paternal authority 303 

Dominion not given, or loft, 
by perfonal excellencies, 
or defefts 240 

Doubtfbl cafes, how to pro- 
ceed in them 51, lOi, 102 

Duration, what 133 

Daties of rational Agents, 
what no, Hi 



Datiet of parents to their chil* 
dren 297--303 

■ of children to their pa- 

Tcots ^ 304*-3o8 

*' owing -to remote it- 

latlo&s S^"i^3 

B. 

EDUCATION of diil- 
dren inchmbent on their 
parents 297, 298 

Endeavodr, What it mfeans 
110 
Enjoymcnti,'wheii lawfbl, 67, 
^8 
Error, its caofes 104-108 

Evil, its degrees how to be 
rated 42 

——no independeatprinciple 
of it H16 

•^^^ whence it may proceed 
126, 127 
— — its formal naio 25^ 

F. 

FA C TS more cxprcffivc 
than words 14,15 

■ ■ help tis to judge of 
good and evil ihid^ 

Faculties remain in the body» 
though their inftruments 
are loft 348, 369, 373 

Falfhoods expreiiible by ac- 
tions II, I a 
Fame, what, 216, 217 
Fate, what i&id. 
Freedom, whether in man 
III, 112 
Forbearance from adion in 
the power of man 1 1 2, 1 1.^ 
Fortitude, what 343, 344 
Frugality, what 339 
Future-ftate, the necemty 
thereof 208, 269 

Future* 



INDEX. 



berty 
the 



Future ftate, tlie expeAatipn God, is free 
of It jull and reafonable 
364.^398 



G. # 

GENERATION of 
animals, how perform- 
ed 160—164 
Glory, what 217,218 
—-the defire of it, when 
jaftifiable 21 7 
God, feeks not the unhappi- 
nefs of his creatures 65 

— how he conceives of 
things ^ 77>J84 

— his exiftence proved by 
the chain of cauies 1 14— 

119 

•— his exiftence proved by 

the faculties of the mind 

156—167 

— — neceflarily exiilent, 119, 

120 

•—— produced every Aing 

120, 121 

■ (hewn to be infinite 121 

— his manner of exiftence 
inconceivable 122, 123 

exifts in a perfeA man- 
ner 124 

■ ■ ; is but one 124^ 125 
— — fupports all other beings 

iiz9 
— — is the Author of nature 
129, 130 
•— ^- not the immediate Au- 
thor of the ads of free 
agents 130 

f not fpace, duration or 
matter 132—135 

••*— not the univeife 134, 

— — the caufe of matter and 
motion . 136—142 

•-^^ the Author of the uni- 
vcrib* ' 142 



from defects 
167, 178 
— is incomprehenfible ibid* 
-— operates in the govern- 
ment of the world 170 
•— — governs the world by 
his providence 17 1 —209 
■ nis foreknowledge re- 
concileable with human li- 
180-182 
duty which men 
fhould have towards him 
20^—234 
—— how to be conceived of 
by man ibi^. 
— — his attributes, how to be 
underftood .', ibid^ 
Good and e*vil, coincident with 
pleafure and pain 6 a 
■ how imputable to in- 
telligent beings no 
Government, its origin 277, 
278 
Gravitation not alone fnffici- 
ent to produce the motions 
of the heavenly bodies 
140, 141 
Guilt, its degrees vary with 
the importance of things 
5» 



H 



H. 

APPINESS, nearly 
allied to truth 52 

• how to be eftimated 

' coincident with\ the 

true quantity of pleafure 

62,63 

■ " whether . capable of 

exifting without pleafure 

62 

ultimate, what 63, 64 

the duty of every in- 
telligent being to procure 
64 
£ « Happine&, 



INDEX. 



Haf.plncfs, ultimate, not pro- 
curable but by the prafticc 
of truth 65, 66 

^ never dellruflive of 

the nature of the creature 

66 

^. wherein it confifts 67 

m coincident with truth 

68 

- the end of religion 69 

m hard to judge of it in 

others 200—209 

. every man's property 

242 

m ought to be defended 

243> ^44 

— -^— ' how obtainable 41 1 

Heavens, figns of providence 

therein 190, 191 

Honour, how to be given to 



God 213-219 

Honours, what 215, 216 

m when the defire of 

them juftiiiable 217 

Humanity, what 257, 258 

Human life^ its hiftory 378— 

392 

I. 

IDEAS, immediate, ade- 
quately known to the 
mindp* ^ 71 

. their im mediae relations 

known to the mind 72, 73 
Identity, in men, what 235, 

373 

Inanimate beings capable of 

no obligation 1 1 o 

* - governed by certain 

. laws 172, 173 

InvUvidaation, a principle in 
man 234,235 

Indolence, a happinefs infi- 
nitely diminifhed 63 
Injultice, a violation of truth 
-254*255 



Innate maxims no proper 
judges of right and wrong 

35^3^ 

Intelligent beings have imme- 
diate objefts of their un- 
deftandings 69, 70 

•' ' ■ ■ beings have general 
ideas 70 

* are under obligations 

in proportion to their fa- 
culties no 

Irregularities in nature, 
wlience 151, 152 

Irreligion, its principal caufe 
106 

Judgment, how to be formed 
in dubious cafes loi— 103. 

Jullice, what 254 

— — the pra£Uce of it right 
261 



K 



K. 

INDR ED, to find the 

degrees of obligatioa 

between them 3 1 2 

the didates of natural 



affeflion for them to be re- 
garded 309—312 



LA \V of nature, what 41 
Laws obtaining in the 
univerfe 172—174 

of fociety, natural 237, 

276 

muft confift with natural 

juftice 276, 277 

-— ^ muft be obferved 282 

where they fail, thofe of 

nature take place 28^ 

■ what to be done when 

they oppofe the laws of 

nature 283, 284 

Liberty, wherein it confifts 

lii, 112 

Lifc^ 
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Life, human, its hiftory 378 

-392 

Love of our country, whence 

281 

M. 

MA N, not abfolutely 
free 195 

^— his duty towards God 
209 

• a focial creature 269 

• the beft judge of him- 

felf 313 

— has feme things in com- 
mon with inferior crea- 
tures 314 

— is endowed with various 
faculties 315 

— is confcious of liberty 

rr^^ c 345>346 
»— • poirened of many m- 

-clinations and averfions 

— fenffble of defedls ibid. 
— • defirous of happinefs 

316 
mufl be fubjeft to rea- 

/on 216—320 

— — muft provide for him- 

felf 320,321 

■ mufl hearken to his af- 
feftions 3^3 --3 26 

— • muft remember he is 
but man 328, 329 

— mull examine himfelf 
and repent 3 30 

— muft labour to improve 
his faculties 331, 332 

■ ' muft be advifed 333*334 

— muft lay afide his pre- 
judices 335, 336 

— muft live virtuoully 336 

-345 . 

— is compounded of Ibul 

and body 347—351 

^ fummary of his duty in 

Uf^ 411 



Marriage, its foundation and 

ends 286 

•— — — its advantages 289, 

290 

■ ' the nature of the com- 
paft 291, 292 

■ its obligations how 
ftrengthened 295 

— how made a natural 
relation 294 

- how beft to be under- 
taken ibid. 
the contradl to be re^ 



ligioufly obferved 295,296 
m the behaviour it re- 

hires under afflidion 296 

■ whether it gives au- 
thority to the man ibid, 

' the foundation of all 

natural relations 310 

■ makes a ftrid union 

ibid. 

Mathematicians, their way of 
reafoning 74, 75 

Matter, what 1 3 1, f 3 2 

■ its manner of exi- 
ftence 138, 139 

' not felf-exiftent 136, 

^37 
« ' ■' whether capable of 

thinking 352, 364 

Men, whether they haH^ e li- 
fted from Aernity 164— 

167 

Mercy, what 258 

■ the pra^ice of it 
right 261 

Mind, its operation in reri- 
foning 79, 80 

" its progrefs in know- 

ledge^ 94,95 

- how It gradually in- 

ceafes its faculties 157 

■' may be afFedled by 

fudden influences 192-* 

196 



E e 2 



Monarchy, 



INDEX. 



Monarcby* not founded in pa- 
ternal authority 303 
Monftcrs, whence K 1 , 1 S * 
Moral good and evil, what 

■ coincident with right 

and wrong 29> 33 . 

m * the vulgar rules tor 

diftinguiihing between them 

faulty 33 

Morality, its juft foundation 

40 

Motion^ what, and howcaufed 

»3«>»39. 346, 347 

Murder, iu heinous nature 

43, 261 

N. 

NATIONS to be con- 
ddered as fingle per- 
fpns 284 

Natural religion, its founda- 
tion 41, 42, 89 
m why fo called 68, 69 
» is the purfuit of hap- 
pinefs by die practice of 
reafon and truth 89 
Nature, what 15:3 

^ various fignifi cations 

of the word 154 

■ ■ how rightly followed 

17--34 
' that of man not pure- 

ly rational 34 

* the law of its Author 

4" 

Neglcfts may be inconfiftent 

with truth 21 — 25 



OBJECTS, why not 
perceived in fleep 374 
Obligations of a mixed kind 
28 
Occupancy, prime, gives right 

247 



Omifiioat way be fialiil 21- 



^5 



P. 



I A I N may infinitjly ex- 
ceed pleaffure 60 
• when true and real 67 



Pain and pleasure, no crite- 

rions of good and evil 18 

"' ;to the 



' proportionable t 



perceptions of the perfons 

53 
■ increafcd with the fa- 
culty of perceiving them 

r 53. .54 

'■■ i their canfes relative 



'how to be eCLi] 



> not to be jud; 



igedof 



4.55 



m 
others by what welecl our- 
felves 56, 204—209 

■i the (ame with good 

and evil 58 

——may bear diflferent 
proportions to caqh other 

59 

■ when equal they dc- 
ftroy each other 60 

■■ may change their na- 

ture, and run into each 
other ihid. 

Parents, their duties to their 
children 297—299 

■ their authority over 
their children 299—303 

■ their authority not 
dominion 301 > 302 

Particles, their mental ufe 226 
Paflions of the mind, exprcf- 

iible by gefture 6 

' no infirmities 326 

Perception always produced 

in time 53 

Planets habitable 143 

Pleafure, what 52 

Pleafarc, 



INDEX. 



Pleafuie, whAi true and real 

67 

■ only the true kind 

good 38 

Pofieffion, original, gives the 

greateft right, 247, 248 

Power gives no dominion or 

right 241—246 

Fraife, what £15, 216 

■ ■ ■ how to be given to God 

213—221 
Prayer, a negleft of it a de- 
nial of God 25, 222 
— ^ — how to be offered up 
to God 221—233 

■ ■ requifites to the fo- 

lemnkind 224 

■ • '■■ the proper times and 
places for it 225 

■ in what words to be 
put up 222—229 

- the mental alfo verbal 

225 

■■ to be made audible 

22S, 229 

■ not to be made ex- 
tetKpore 229 

■ in what pofture to be 
offered ibid, 

■ public, of the nature 
of private 230, 231 

m M true prayer always 
private 23 1 

■ its effedls 232, 233 
Prmciples of things, un- 

fearchable 145 

Pro1>ability, the fubftitute for 

certainty 96—108 

■ ■■ ' ■ ndes for finding it 

97^-101 

its higheft degree 10 1 

;■ ■ its force the refult of 

reafon and obfervation 99 

■ the only light when 
certaintyjeaves us 100 

Property, upon what it de- 
pends 235 



Property, equal in a ftate of 

nature 241 

^ founded in nature and 

truth '251 

— — gives abfolute right oF 

difpoial 252, 2^3 

■ not juftly diftinguifh- 

ed from ufufrud 253 

Propofitions once true remain 



fo in all cafes 
Providence, what 
■ whether there 



73. 
be a 



divine providence 171 — 

239 

inftances thereof in 

the worid \jz 

-^— particular, its exift- 

ence proved 176-. 209 

■ its . phxnomena ac^ 

counted for • ibid. 

. . » invifible minifters 

thereof 196, 197 

Pnnifhments to be differendy 

fuited 57 
naturally annexed to 

crimes 265 

^. whether they can be 

eternal 376 

R. 

RATIONAL, what 
denominates a creature 
fo ^ 76, -jj 

Reaftion in matter 244 

Reafon the judge of adlions 35 
» differs from particular 

knowledge 70, 71 

■ a nxed and general 
thing 71 

— — the faculty, what -j^^ 

■ relative to the being 
who is poffcffed of it '^'j 

— — how improvable 78 * 

■ why it iniiucnccs men 
fo little ^ 79 
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^ 



JlcafoD defigned as the go* 

vcming principle in man 

87,88 

■ its criterion 90 

■ ■of greater authority 

than fenfe 94 

•• whether things are go- 
verned by it 200—209 

m the great preparative 

for death 406 

m^ whence diiFeicnt in 

different men 402 

Rcafoning, a method to im- 
prove in it 86—92 

* may be rightly exer- 

cifed on falfe proportions 

79>8o 

m the requifltes to &ri6i 

reafoning 80 

■ to what lengths it 
may reach 83 

■■' ■ right reafoning no 
chimxra 84 

-— — falfe reafoning* whence 
84,85 
Reflexion, its difference from 
perception 53,54 

Rjelation, how weakened by 
removal from the parents 
311 
Relations, determine the na- 
ture of things, and ar« the 
guide of our adions 26, 
27, 44, 45 

■ not immediate, dif- 
coverable by fuch as are 
intermediate 73 

Religion, what 41, 122, 733 

■■ its foundation 4, 41, 

233 

■ its fum and fubftance 

233* 234 

Reprifals lawful 243—247 

Repulfion in matter 141 

Revelation, how to be treated 

399 



Rewards and puni(hments an- 
equally diuributed by hu- 
man laws 57 

— their unequal diftribu- 

don in this life argues the 

being of another 378— 

a83, 406, 407 

——brought about by the 
laws of nature " 189 

Right, natural, what 235, 236 

ftrong in the firft occu- 
pier 247 

Right and wrong, what 19, 

29 

how to be judged of 

238 

Rights, natural, how far a 

man may part with them 

279 

SEASONS, how wifely 
contrived 146 

Secrecy no excufe for injuf- 
tjce 265 

Self, wherein it confifts 234, 

235 
Self-defence, lawful 243, 244 
Self-denial neceflary 328 
Self-prefervation, a ftrong 
principle in animals 244 
Senfation, how performed 

332 

Senfes may give falfe repre- 

fentations of things 92, 93 

— — when to be credited 95, 




Sentiments, expreflible Dy 
gefture 6 

Sins, not excufed by fecreey 
265 

■ tendencies towards them 
criminal 266, 267 

— their heinous nature ma- 
nifefted 261. -269 

Society, 
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Society, the laws thereof 

237 

—-laws neceflary therein 

269, 273 

, its bafis 237, 238 

^— reafons for it 269 
its end 237, 238, 273, 

■274 

. fuppofes govemroent 

277, 278 

■ fuppofes rules agreed to 

273 

may be juftly formed 

279 
. may be formed by im- 
plicit or explicit confent 
280 

duties required in it 282 

Soul, what 362, 363 

. its dependent manner of 

exiftence * 157 

. its exiftence proved 347 

-352 

— not ex traduce 1 59-^167 
—«— not a faculty 3619362 
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